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Peace 10 Cents 


A Letter 


From the 


~ Southland 


WE ARE (as of July 6) 
just about $12,500 short of 
our $100,000? annual spring 
fund campaign goal. With 
full cooperation of readers, 


we can—and should—complete, 


the campaign successfully by 
mid-July. Rush your centribu- 
tions to P. O. Box 136, Cooper 
Station, New York City 3, N. Y. 


Among letters received last 
week was one from a deep South 
town, which said: “Several days 
ago I wrote you requesting you 
stop sending The Worker be- 
cause I thought I was leaving 
this address. I have changed 
plans and will be here a few 
more months. Please keep send- 
ing The Worker. It is a fine 
newspaper. Thank very 
much.” 

Our records show this reader 
firt subscribed this past Feb- 
ruary. We don't know whether 
a supporter of the paper got him 
to subscribe, or whether he 
heard about us and subscribed 
himself. But there must be 
thousands upon thousands of 
Americans throughout the land 
who would react to our paper as 
he does if they knew about it. 

Isn’t this a good time for all 
Worker supporters to think 
about | getting aiter friends, 
neighbors, shopmates — or just 
door-to-door oanvassing — to 
spread our paper? 

Out in the Minnesota-Dakotas 
area, they're showing how to do 
it. The’ Minnesota Freedom of 
the Press Contmittee sent 20 
Worker subs the other dav—from 
North and South Dakota, Du- 


you 


luth and other parts of Min-, 
A trip of 3,200 miles 


‘nesota. 
was made in getting these subs, 
doubless from friends of the pa- 
per who hadn't seen it for some 
years, . 

_ “We're determined to reach 
our yearly goal of 300 Worker 
subs by the July 24 Freedom of 
the Press picnic,” the Commit- 
tee said. They're just 27 short, 
as of July 6. We don't doubt 
other areas can get similar re- 
sults with similar determination 
—both for The Worker and Daily 
Worker. 


By CARL HIRSCH 
IN SHOCKING figures, 
the largest organization of 


educators revealed what 
U.S. parents already know 
—that the decline of the pub- 


‘lic schools and the neglect of 


the nation’s children has taken 
a downturn for the worse under 
the Eisenhower Administration. 

The 15,000 delegates to a 
convention of the National Ed- 
ucation Association heard its 
executive secretary, William G. 


Assignment U.S.A. 


In the Good Old Summertime 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THE CITY is a cauldron 

in July: the heat curls up 

from the streets and shim- 


mers like a desert of as- 
phalt. You feel like Death 


Valley Scotty on the arid sand 


driving a team of 40 mules, each 


_ of which is obstreperous as hell. 


You wonder if you will soon be 
seeing the desert chimera of cool 
sparkling water ) 

and waving 

palm trees. 

You have 
walked through 
Harlem, or 
through the 
endless streets 
of Brooklyn # 
and you. see § 
humanity drap- 
ed lixe wilted - 
flowers over the outside steps, 
on the roofs, the search for the 
wisp of air is on. You know 
it is so in all the populous cities, 
in the swelter of the midland 
metropolis of Chicago, it is so in 
Detroit, in Los Angeles where 
the smog lays on the populace 
like a vast and damp cotton 
blanket. Breathing doesn’t come 
natural any more. “i, 

Your friend lives in a flat of 
Bedford - Stuyvesant, one like 
thousands. He tells you a mid- 
summer night's story. 

“Well, anyway,” 
“there was the weekend.” 
family cannot wait for the prom- 


he says, 
The 


ised land, the jaunt to the beach, 
any beach, and there is a noisy 
jubilation. His brood savors, 
et in advance, the moment 
when they will be dashing 
across the sand, diving into the 
waves, living life to the full: 
the city-dweller’s dream. Mama 
has_ industriously - packed the 
sandwiches, the bottles are full 
of drink, little Mamie has tried 


her new bathing suit on and it 


is a dream. Hallelluia. 


YOUR jalopy is out on the 
road, one of an endless stream 
of cars. You drive carefully 
listening to the broadcaster who 
is telling you, between snatches 
of rock-and-roll, how many will 
be killed before dawn. His voice 
pursues you like a witch out of 
Macbeth with predictions of ac- 
cidents and drownings, how 
many more will die this week- 
end than the same time last 
year. As you inch on you hear 
the lethal numbers game: eight 
killed in a head-on collision in 
Iowa, two families are wiped 
out, the announcer says, his 
voice dropping a respectful reg- 
ister. You think of your own 
family and you look at the 
stream of cars before you, and 
in your mirror, you see the cars 
stretch endlessly behind you. 

Finally, you turn off the high- 
way into the entry to Jones 
Beach; the fragrance of a faint 


' sea-breeze brings your kids the 


promise of cool salt water, the 
surge of the wave, and stiddenly 
jubilation is shattered as you 
encounter a-barricade on the 


road. 


“Closed.” 
* 


THE BEACH has been filled 
to capacity since 8 a.m., not an 


additional human being can be - 


shoe-horned into ‘this stretch of 
the soothing ocean. 

There is a kind of stunned 
silence in the car as you twist 
back into the highway, into the 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Carr, make the charge that the 
crisis in the schools “has been 
too largely ignored by our na- 
tional government.” 

Carr gave an aecount of the 
tortuous struggles of the NEA 
for remedial federal legislation. 
Repeatedly, he said, these ef- 
forts were blocked by the two 
Fisenhower representatives, Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Welfare and Education, 
and U.S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation Samuel Brownell, 
brother ofthe U.S. Attorney 
General. 

* 


IN THE WEEK-LONG con- 
vention, this note of sharp cri- 
ticism reached a high point in 
the speech of Adlai E. Steven- 
son, the 1952 Democrati¢ can- 
didate for President. x 

“Six million children went to 
school this vear in firetraps,” 
Stevenson declared, “seven hun- 
dred thousand children are on 
a split session basis and get 
only a half day’s schooling. We 
are currently short at least 250,- 
000 classrooms, room for seven 
and a halt million children. 
We need 180,00 more teachers 
than are presently available.” 

Stevenson followed up _ his. 
dramatic recital of the nature of 
the school crisis with the flat 
charge that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has done nothing 
more to relieve the situation 
than to call still another con- 
ference to be held at the White 
House next fall. 

* ; 

“THIS SEEMS to me.a piti- 
fully inadequate excuse for 
years of doing absolutely noth- 
ing about America’s No. 1 do- 
mestic need—schools and teach- 
ers,” the Democratic leader de- 
clared. 

Hanging over the convention 
like a pall was the fact that 
wnile the school crisis is mount- 
ing at a horrifying rate, two- 
thirds of the U.S. budget is 
military. Some of the speak- 
ers and delegates dealt with 
this fact. Others, like Steven- 
son, skirted it. 

A Northwestern Universitv 
educator, Prof. Joe Park, cited 
the tendency of the military to 
engulf the school's. “As mili- 
tarism grows within a. nation,” 
he said, “it tends to establish a 
bureaucracy to direct scientific 
research along lines of interest 
to the military, to develop an 
educational system of its own, 
and to divert the attention of a 
people from their devotion to 
liberty, democracy and humani- 
tarian traditions.” 

| * 

RAY GRAHAM, of the Illi- 
nois Department of Public. In- 
struction, dealt with some of the 
deep-going social problems 
which children bring with them 
into the classroom. 

“A few years ago, I-went in- 
to a classroom for handicapped 


children,” he said.” “I had been - 


there only a short time when a 
little girl came and stood in 
front of me and said, ‘My dad- 
dy’s in Korea.’ Can you imag- 
ine this child being able to do 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE LEVEL of the 1955 wage round _was lifted significantly when the United Steel- 
workers of America won an average wage raise of 15 cents an hour after a one-day strike 
for the 600,000 workers in basic steel, Thereby the steel agreement made up for one ot 
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Steel Wage Victory Lifts 
Labor's Bargaining Sights 


— eae ae ee 


the serious weaknesses in the} 
Ford-General Motors agreements 
signed earlier, in which the aver- 
age. direct money provision ac- 
counted for Jess than 10 cents of 

ma f the 20-cent “package.” 

at The steel union was limited by) 
its. midcontract reopener to bar- 
gaining only on wages. 
“fringes” and a layoff pay _plan,| 
will be up for bargaining next 
June when the entire steel con-' 
tract is due for renegotiation. Con-, 
cerning the latter objective, David: 

J. McDonald, its president, has, 
already voiced the view of the 
steel union that the Ford-GM tvpe 
of layoft-pay plan will not be sat- 
isfactory; that the USA is uot for 
an “honest-to-God” Guaranteed 
Annual Wage plan. | 

* 

THE STEEL UNION'S victory, 
after an all-industry shutdown of 
only a day, added new spirit to! 
the Fourth of July fireworks in the 
steeltowns. The added day or two 
of idleness to the holiday caused 
by the shutdown was equally wel- 
comed by most  steelworkers. | 

Reports. from the steel towns 
also. indicated that a spirit was 
building up for next year’s nego-| 


‘ 


The... 


Sex 


‘ 


| 


’ 


tiations, especially on working 


| conditions. Speedup has raised pro-! from 5.5 cents to six cents. 
ductivity and profits to unprece-' means that after the lowest paid 
idented levels and the workers feel) classification one—new raised to 
there is much more where the, $1.68%—each worker will get an 


| 


15 cents came from. | 

The steel- pact also called a 
halt to the trend-of “nickel” settle- 
ments of recent years and is most 
certainly a counterblow to the 
wagecut efforts in textile and cer- 
tain other fields. The 15-cent; 
money raise in steel and the pen-" 
sion-welfare plus the -beginnings| 


on layoff pay won by the United 


Automobile Workers will together & 


influence unions to raise. their bar- 
gaining sights. | 


a 


-_—-— 


em — 


12-State Copper Strike 


Hits Mulish 


THE WEEK-LONG strike of more than 30,000 non- petween the skilled 
ferrous metal workers continued as post-holiday negotiations; 
broke off without progress. Involv 


Four’ in copper — Kennecott, 
Phelps - Dodge and American 
Smeking and Refining. Still work- 
ing are Anaconda Copper and 
some smaller independent com- 
panies. 


| 


; 
; 


Boss Front 


| 


| 


swing its attention to its 600,000 
members in the fabricating divi- 
sions to get the 15 cents for them. 
|| The raise in steel along with the 
‘recent auto pact will undoubtedly 
‘be a big influence in other major 


bargaining—farm equipment, rub- 
| ber, packing, electrical and others. 


‘total of 15 c€®nts. 


|g 


srgy so Poggi 
ed are three of the “Big: caused some dissatisfaction among} living. 


THE STEEL UNION will now 


industries immediately in line for 


The steel workers will get 11.5 
cents across the board plus an 
extra half cent to increase the span 
between the 32 job classification 
That 


additional amount equal to a half, 
cent times his job classification} 
number. Classification eight, for 
example, would get an extra 3.5 
cents—seven times a half cent 
along with the 13.5 cents, or a’ 


} 


The bulk of the production! 
workers are pretty much covered| 
by the time classification eight is) 
reached. The skilled crafts will 
get more substantial raises. Those 
in the topmost classifications will 
et as much as 15.5 cents above 
the 11.5 cents; but they number 
only in the few thousands or hun- 


dreds. 


* 


THE PLAN of higher raises for) In 1946 \when the workers won a’ 
those in the top brackets—the, raise of 18.5 cents (with price con-! 


; 
' 


fourth such wage settlement since 
the war—widens the wage span 
and the low-! 


' 
i 


production 


THE WEEK IN L 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


° Transit Tieups Hit Four Cities 
© Bosses Fight Minimum Wage Hike 


TRANSIT systems were shut 
down by strikes in four major 
cities; Washington, D. C., Los 
Angeles, Buffalo and Little Rock, 
Ark. In addition, strike action 
was being considered in Phila- 
delphia by a local of CIO Trans- 
port Workers Union in _ protest 
against plans to lay off 158 
maintenance workers. In struck 
cities, walkouts were being con- 
ducted by AFL unions, with de- 
mands covering wage increases 
and welfare improvements, 

* 


MINIMUM WAGE hearings 
were concluded before House 
labor committees with employer 
representatives loudly averring 
that higher wage floor would 


: bankrupt small companies. 
"Meanwhile, Wall Street Journal 
survey revealed that great num- 
ber of firms, especially in South, 


the lower-paid. 
a concession to the skilled who, as 


in the UAW, are pressing militant- 
ly for more than the across-the-| 


board raises. 


A desire by the corporations to 
profit, 


keep the unprecedented 
level running and almost full oper- 
ations of the industry's 120-million 
ton annual capacity, was an influ- 
ence in the steel negotiations. But 
the steel companies also seized the 
opportunity to make extra profit. 


On the excuse that they must cover, 
the extra cost of labor, tbe steel) 
industry ,acting in unison like a/ 


trust, announced a hike of $7.50 
on the price of a ton of steel. This 
is substantially above the new cost. 


trols still in effect) a raise of $5 
on a ton of steel was declared. 
The price of steel often influ- 


ences the entire commodity. price’ 
categories. This| index and eventually the cost of} and CIO Packinghouse Union 


But it was abil 


are planning installation of labor 
saving machinery to bypass pos- 
sible higher minimium wages. 
House labor committee is, ex- 
pected to recommend $1 min- 
imum, which is 25 cents below 
labor’s demand, although _ ten - 
cents above President’s proposal. 
* 


FIVE-COUNTY strike in up- 
state New York was. settled 
when AFL carpenters won 20- 
cent hourly pay hike. 

BIGGEST TRUCKING out- 
fit in country, Associated Trans- — 
port Inc., locked. out employes 
at New. England terminals in 
additional reprisal against strik- 
ing drivers in three down-east 
states. Two weeks earlier, 500 
trucking companies _ retaliated 
with lockout of 18,000 drivers 
when AFL Teamsters struck 


seven key firms. 
* 


SHARP EXCHANGE of let- 
ters on AFL-CIO merger was 
publicized between Michael J. 
Quill, CIO Transpert Workers 
Union president and L. S. Buck- 
master, CIO Rubber Workers 
president. In exchange, publish- 
ed in TWU _ Express, Buckmas- 
ter took Quill to task for op- 
posing merger on grounds mer- 
ger set-up does net provide ade- 
quate guarantee against discrim- 
inatory practices. Quill insisted 
failure to obtain such guarantees 
was indication of CKO member- 
ship being taken for “clever 
ride” in merger deal. 

* 

STRIKEBREAKING _ efforts 
in , Louisiana sugar _ refinery 
strikes fizzled. At Godchaux re- 
finery, 35 strikebreakers’ packed 
their bags and walked out, amid 
reports of gun battles amon 
scabs. At Colonial, highly a 
» grand reopening’ turned into 
dud as no striker broke ranks 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| : 
put on powerful demonstration. 


ee 
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By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGTON 


THE AMERICAN Federa- 
tion of Labor has come to the 


ader, will affect the course of the 
ession very little. His replace- 
nent, Senator Earle C. Clements, 
centucky, now acting Democratic 
‘ader, said he would carry on in 


conclusion that participation 
of the trade union rank and 
file is essential on the legisla-| 
tive front. 

“It is about time that labor faced 
the fact that it will take concerted 


political action to create a more 
healthy legislative climate,’ the 


F 
The strike was called by the} 
International Union of Mine, Mill} 
and Smelter Workers, Indepen-| 
dent, with AFL craft unions in the 
field cooperating. The union is 
demanding a raise of 20 cents an 
hour, $60 a week gurantee for 
workers laid off or sick, and other | 
impovements. Company ofiers, all 
rejected by the union, range from. 
two cents to 12.5 cents an hour. | 
* 
MINE-MILL'S picket lines were. 
“thrown up in 12 states as the na- 
tion began _ celebrating the 
Fourth of July weekend. 
If the strike continues 


longer it is likely that Anaconda 


and the other companies still ope- | 


rating, will be shut down, toe. A 
_ Strike was already authorized by 
the workers of those companies. 
The shutdown was held off be- 
cause the company had been the 
first to make an offer, reported to 
be 10 cents an hour. A total of 
60,000 members of Mine-Mill are 
affected by the negotiations. 

The government, meanwhile, 
gave some indication that an early 
settlement is not expected with .an 
announcement by Washington 
officials that a Presidential order 
“will be asked for release of gov- 


a 
; 
' 


much , 


; 


| 


government | 


2 


action is the claim 
orders would be affected, 


i decided 


ernment stockpiled copper to the Reisurely mobilization of labor's re- 
market. The reason given for this | sources. | : 


AFL News-Reporter declares in 
its latest issue. Unity between AFL 
and CIO, though important, is not 


he “same spirit” as Johnson did, 
o expedite the windup of the 
eSsion. 

* 

DESPITE the tiff between Pres- 
dent Eisenhower and Johnson on 
the accomplishments, or lack ol 
them, of the 84th Congress, no 
one believes that the White House 
wants this session prolonged. 

The President and the Dixie- 
crats, assisted by the Democratic 


enough, the AFL official organ de- 
clares. e| 


“Success depends upon the 
whole-hearted support of the 
rank and file membership,” it says. 

The AFL keys its advice to the 
next sessions of the national and 
state legislatures, but that advice 
is eminently valid now as the final 
month of the first session of the 
84th Congress ebbs. 


The AFL Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department has 
that if the prevailing 
(unien) wage provision in highway 
construction is to be won over the 
opposition of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and the Dixiecrats, 
the building trades locals must act 
at once. 


* 

THE AFL sees the _ possibility 
of saving the Davis-Bacon prevail-| 
ing wage amendment if enough 
pressure is generated to compel 
the House Public Works: Commit- 
tee to report it out. If the proviso 
then .wins in the House a solid 
campaign could restore it, in con- 
ference, despite its previous dele- 
tien by the Senate. 

But it is certain that the windup 
f the session will not wait on the 


ad 


The sudden serious illness of 
Lyndon, Johpson, 2enate, Majority 


g 


leadership in Congress, want only 
the routine essentials completed 


units a year. After the Senate ac- 
tion, the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee reported out a 
bill for 35,000 housing units a 
year. This was the Administration 
bill. 

As the result of a wretched ma- 
neuver from the White House the 
Administrations own 35,000 unit 
bill is now bottled up in the House 
Rules Committee after a 6 to 6 tie 
vote. Voting against reporting out 
the Administration’s own bill were 
‘four Republicans and two Dixie- 
crats. Voting for were six Demo- 
crats. 


The maneuver was accomplished 
through a speech to the Rules 
committee by Rep. fesse P. Wol- 


and then adjournment. 


The White House figures that. 
with a speedy adjournment, and 
no fuss until then, it will get away 
with its dirtiest doublecross since 
the last one—the housing bill. 

On June 7, the Senate. passed a 
housing bill providing for 135,000 


cott, Michigan Republican, who in- 
timated that the Administration 
was not satisfied with the bill. 
Walter Reéuther, president of the 
CIO, called the committee's action 
“a direct blow to every American 
who wants decent housing at 
prices he can afford.” 


Unions Warn of GOP-Dixie Axe Job 


(| THE ADMINISTRATION is 
also going to try to get by mane- 
uver and pressure the universal 
military training legislation which 
it could not get by pressure alone. 

Rep. Charles P. Brownson, an 
Indiana Republican, forsees that 
even more drastic UMT provisions 
will be smuggled into the ‘legisla- 
tion in a House-Senate conference, 
after the Senate has acted, and 
the legislation will then be given 
the rush act in the final days of 
the session. 

Brownson also took a swipe at 
the bipartisan deal by which the 
House did not take a record vote 
on either the Powell anti-segrega- 
tion amendment, or on the bill 
itself. 


* 


THE UNITED Mine Workers, 
in an editorial in its Journal, laid 
responsibility for the UMT and 
the fight on the Powell amend- 
ments at the door of the White 
House and of the Dixiecrats. 


“Just who do President Eisen- 
hower and the ‘great brains’ on 
Capitol Hill who regard them- 
selves as military ‘experts’ think 
they are kidding with . all their 
phony accusations against. those 
who oppose Universal Military 
Training?” the United Mine Work- 
ers Journal asks. . 


The Journal challenges the Pres- 
ident to write te Carl Vinson, 
Dixiecrat chairman of the House 
Armed Services Commitee, about 
the UMT bill in the tone that he 
used to Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell. | 

“Maybe vou ought to tell Vin- 
son. about the Supreme Court de- 
cision on racial segregation in the 
public schools,” the Journal tells 
the President. “He probably hasn't 
heard about it. Or maybe he thinks 
if he ignores it, it will go away.” 
_ UMW Jeurnal also jeins in the 
labor denunciation .of. the White 
House_ playing with the idea of 
qi (Gentinued QB; Rege 13) 5 
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“Wobbling Wilbur” Bruckner Sponsored by Charles Wilson, Named by Ike 


New Army Boss Had Ties with Black Legion 


By WILLIAM ALLAN DETROIT. 
BEFORE THE U.S. SENATE ratifies the appointment of Wilbur M. Brucker to be the new Secretary of the Army to 


succeed Robert T. Stevens, they should know something of this smiling cherub who will appear before them. looking as if 
butter wouldn't melt in his mouth. They should know that: In 1936 when Brucker ran unsuccessfully as the Republican « >n- 


didate for the goyernorship of Michigan, he launched his campaign with ay 
speech before the ‘Wolverine Republican League of the Black Legion, the’ 


murderous Negro-baiting, Catholic-baiting, Jew-baiting, red-baiting, an ti- 
labor outfit to which an estimated 50 killings were charged over a period of three years. It | 
was that same Wolverine League front for th ese Black Legion killers that circulated Bruck- 
ers nominating petitions in April 1986, as can be seen from a photostat of the League's 


letter dated April 30, which we re- A 


produce herewith. 
* 


THREE weeks after’ that letter 
was written, the wor'd was shock- 
ed by as horrible a story of cold- 
blooded murder as was ever told. 
Scattering after a meeti.g of_the 
League from the very same Fidlat- 
er Temple where it always held its 
meetings, several carloads of the 
killers went out for a “neck-tie’ 


—— o—— 


es 


|party in the outskirts of ‘Detroit.}derers of Poole, and campaigners 
They converged at a point on a} for Wilbur Brucker, sentenced to 
road. On the. given order of “Col-|} Michigan’s maximum of life im- 
onel” Harvey Davis, triggerman' prisonment, are still serving in the 
Dean put five bullets into Charles state’s penitentiaries. Look at the 
Pool, a young relief project work- list of officers of Woolverine Club 
‘ter and they left him dead in a ‘that campaigned for Brucker in 
ditch. | 1936 and you'll see J. N. Banner- 


This is the murder that broke, man a director: H. A. Davis on the 


the Black Hooded Legion, led to. entertainment — committee; — Roy 


Jawrence ; E 
‘some three score arrests. The mur-| 2 ence and Irvin D. Lee on the 
— — | membership committee and John S. 


Vincent, a delegate—all five were 
in the party that murdered Poole - 
‘and were tried tor the killing in 


the summer of 19536. 
* 


countless other 
_ killings by these men. They kill- 
‘ed some ot the early fighters for 
lunion organization in the Ford and 
other auto plants. They also com-. 
mitted some otf the most cold- 
blooded killings of Negroes, one o! 
them of a Negro hod carrier be- 
cause “they wanted to know what 
it felt like to shoot a Negro.” The 
Black Legion was used by em- 
ployers against union organization 
On Monday May Lith, at 8:00 P.¥., in Flint and other auto towns. 


the Wolverine Republican League will hold-ite | And it was alter police cracked 
annual meeting in the Finda’ or Temple, on the ‘the Wolverine League that the evi- 


dence led to the rest otf the big 
comer of West Lafeyette end Waterman avemios, horror story of 1936—the vear when. 
This the big business Libertv League 
‘(whose candidate Brucker was in 
Michigan) Was promoting terror 
outfits. against the rising labor 


THERE 


were 


Solverine Republican League 


2120 UNION GUARDIAN BUILDING 
DETROIT AICHIGAN 
<>” 


april 30, 1936, 


Dear Meaber:s- 


M. - BRUCKER 


WILBUR 


for the purpose of electing directérs. 


plant. The killers got off scot frce.. a military plan designed to smash 


Brucker’s main base of operations the rising labor movement here. 
movement and the supporters of for years has been committces of | The Black Legion incorporated 
I). Roosevelt. the American Legion on “subver-! all the features Ok the Ku Klux 
THE PRESIDENT of the Wol.| sive” activities. Back in 1935 he Klan. It was against Communists, 
verine Republican League, I. G.' was the prime mover of a confer-, Negroes, Catholics, Jews and. for- 
Black and several others who had -ace of “patriots” in Grand Rapids, eign born, it was active in indus- 
their names on the club’s station- Mich., to form “Constitution Pro- trial regions and it had friends in 
ery were arrested for taking part in <ection League. According to a high political places. Captain Ira 
‘plots to assassinate A thir Kings- folder at that time it. was to co- HH. Marmon of the Michigan State 
ley, Highland Park. Michigan, pub- ordinate all anti- labor Ore. LZA- Police in 1956 expresse cl his COn- 
isher and Mavor William Volsine tions. A list of activities for these viction that at Teast 50 unexplain- 
constitution savers included spy- ed “suicides” in Michigar were tie 
ack owas Governor! ing on labor, counterin« “agitators” Wor of the Black Legiow- 
the Republican: Party was | and forming squads nes break up Sings, murder, assassination plots, 


‘controlled by Harry Bennett, at meetings and demonstrations. bombing of labor institutes, burn- 
that time head of the murderous * ing of homes and workers camps, 
Ford Service Department. Bennett IT IS NOT strange then to find faked-torged leaflets designed to | 
sat on the State Prison Parole Pd, Brucker at a meeting ot the Wol- discredit labor were all eventually 
and got his thugs directly from the verine Republican League, a dront in 1956laid at the door of the 
‘jails of Michigan. The same thugs , tor the Black Legion. Blacx Le ‘gion by a grand jury and 
on Miller Road, Dearborn, in 1932) The Black Legion was the or- {the COUTTS. Sixty members’ of the 
shot down four workers who Jed: tanization in 1935-33 that rode in OTSANZAlion were arrestea and 
ja hunger marca on Fords Rouge cars, armed to the teeth, guided by | 
SSOSS SPOS HOSS S SISSSHSSSSHSSHSSEESSSEETSSHSESPHIF2F9SOHSSSHHS SHS 8 GHSHHHOOO8HOEO8S99S93392009 
that the U. S.,. althoueh the 
show window of world) capiial- 
ism on wage earhines, has moxt 
to the lowest ;percentage of 
unionization of the wige eumers 
of the major capitalist: coualrics. 
Only Canada has slightiy lower 
percentage—20 > percent of the 
civilian working povulation on 


will de s closed meeting for seabers only. 


We are enclosing a petition ef 


Wilbur M, Brucker for senater. Please fill eut 


game and return as soon as poss)ble or turn it Franklin 
in at the meeting on May 11¢h. whase you may alse 
obtain additional copies if needed. 


Our last meeting put the Molverins 


League out in front. | 
“Let's KEBP IT THERE.” 


‘of Kcorse. 
| When 
in 1952 


Very truly y- Flog- 


FLOYD NUGENT, 
Secrotary. 


Letter sent out on the stationery of the Wolverine Republican 
Club asking for support of Brucker for the Senate. Check marks 
in the lett hand column indicate the five Legionnaires who were 
charged with taking part in the murder of Charles Poole. 


 Worid o Labor 


EEE SED EES TET EE ET) MEER by George Morris 


The Big ‘Differential 


(Continued on Page 14) 


ioplving, of course that the rest 


will be speede ‘<d up, or greater 
use of machinery. ‘The manager 
of a Switt & Co. fertilizer plant 
is quoted as. saving that me- 
chanical equipment and auto- 
matic machines would have to 
be introduced. “Nobody tried 


It's a line that sounds plausible, 
too, because workers sce ever) 
day how tecunoiweical changes 
and speedup disp’ ace human 
hands. 

A comparison between a 
southern and = northcm: town 
brings out the ditterential most 
But we have 


bec: WUSe a similar 


Threatening ©.8. Labor 


AS ITS CONTRIBUTION to 
the current congressional lhear- 
ings and debate on the min- 
imum wage issue, the Wall 
Street Journal serv. a Yan fo 
Camden, S. C.. 
to test southern 
business opin- 
ion on the like- 
ly effect. of an 
increase in the 
minimum wage. 

The _— conclu- - 
sions of WS] 
are well sum- 
marized in_ its 
headlines: “Some Firms Will 
Fire Workers Buy Machines, It 
Wage Floor Rises.” 
ose conclusions can be 
taken in-two ways: as a threat by 
employers to. influence Con- 
gress against a substantial boost 
of th the minimum as an ingication, 
of some of the developments 
that may actually follow. The 
factual material ‘in’ the: WSJ's 


‘ 


story lends strong evidence ou 
the need of a subsiantial boost 
in the minimum. S. Carolina’s 
250,000 tactory workers aver- 
age -$1.30—40 percent below 
the national hourly average. A 
¢arment manufacturer observed 
that even a raise to 90 cents 
would mean a 20 percent in- 


crease in his labor costs. 
* 


 . THE SOUTHERNERS inter- 
viewed gave two lines of argu- 
ment: they questioned the ad- 
visability-of giving workers more 
than .75 cents an hour on the 
claim there would be more 
money to squander for liquor. 
The WSJ reporter says he found 
most enthusiastic support for a 
higher minimum from the town’s 
liquor store operator who every 
Saturday night cashes -400 $33 
ey «tt checks. The other 
ose -moralled. peo- 
: that a higher minimum 
will compel cuts in work forces, 


this, yet in the industry 
labor hasn't been too « CHSIVE, 
he told the WSJ re porte r. 

In some respecis tae WS5] 
gives us a sampling of wiiat will 
truly be found in thousands of 
towns southern and others 
where emplovers intend to face 
the problem in tue same way. 

have the widening contra- 
diction of a grealer than ever 
need of raising the wage -min- 
imum and at the saine time a 
greater than ever pressure to 
cut the number of jobs through 
mechanization, automat ion, 
speedup and ot! «r like methods. 


Ms 
MUCH of tice employer prop- 
aganda against wage increases 
in general and against a higher 
wage minimum in particular, 
‘stems from this hard-headed ap- 
ch which in summary is this: 
“All right, you can have your 
higher ‘wages and higher min- 
imums, but you ll have fewer 
employed and in the long run 
lesser: mass purchasing power.” 


sharply. 
pattern of differentials running 
through every region in the 
country, within states and even 
within the narrower contines o} 
each metropolitan area in the 
country. 

We hear it oiten said that the 
pressure Of unions for higher 
wages, helps to lift the level of 
wages generally. in the country. 
That is most certainly true. But 
a survey will just as certainly 
show that the level of earnings 
of unionists, including the 
“fringes, has been climbing at 
a relatively higher rate than the 
earnings of the wnorganized. 
Thus the gap is widening and 


‘ it has been expanding partic- 


ularly in the past seven or eight 
years—a period of* virtual stand- 
still on the percentage of work- 
ers organiz 


A STUDY by the Nationa! 
Bureau of Economic Research 
released last month by ‘its di- 
rector Louis Fabricant, - shows 


unions compared wiih 21.9 per- 
cent in the U.S. In the rest of 
the capitalist world Sweden toos 
the list at 49.7 percent, with 
Australia 42.7 and tne. United 
Kingdom 41.5 percent union:zed., 

The employers will, of course, 
hasten to conclude (as they do) 
that unionization isn't really a 
big intluence for higher wages. 
That, of course, is nonsense be-— 
cause some major historic in- 
fluences are overlooked. Bat the 
really important warning to la- 
bor in those figures is the con- 
stant threat to unions and union 
standards by this gap between 
the organized and the unorgan- 
ized and the EXPANDING span 
between union and non-union 
wages. 

The automation trend in 
many industries, paralleling the 


_ developments noted above, with 


non-union areas especially at- 

tractive to the new automated 

plants and expanding big chains, 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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News Guild Spurns Burdett ‘Spy’ Fantasies — 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


IT COULD HARDLY be said it was “purely coincidental” that at the very time the 
992d Convention of the CIO American Newspaper Guild in Albany was debating the Com- 
munist issue, CBS reporter Winston Burdett was before the Senate Internal Security Sub- | 


committee in Washington naming} 
a number of newspapermen as 
members of the Communist Party 
on the defunct Brooklyn Eagle 
staff 15 vears ago. 

At the time Burdett was giving 
the senate committee material for 
a new witchhunt, delegates to the 


Albany convention were also pre- 
paring a resolution, later adopted, | 
calling on the Justice Department 
to investigate a charge that Frank 


D. Schroth, publisher of the Eagle,’ 


violated the anti-trust Jaws by 
suspending the newspaper during. 
the Guild's strike against it. 
Joseph F. Collis, Guild presi- 
dent, charged the Eagle 


was, 
“bought hy one or more New York 


wee — ee eiimenendl 


| ceding his dismissal.” 
r The convention also recom- 
mended that the ANG and its lo- 
cals need not resist dismissal of 
an employe “who has been finaHy 
adjudged by a court of competent 
jurisdiction to have been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party within 
the six: month period preceding 
his dismissal.” : 

“The legality or illegality of the 
Communist Party is something we 
are not passing on,” declared Rol- 
lin Everett, delegate from _ St. 
Louis and member of the collec- 
tive bargaining committee. “A lo- 
‘cal can defend a Communist, but 
it need not.” 


, Nise Dp 


~ o———~_l 
——-— 


' Not only did the convention re-| 


—|fuse to scrap the Heywood Broun 


newspapers to put it out of busi-! 


ness’ in violation of the 


anti-- 


monopoly Jaws and that the Guild against the union being captured 


was falsely blamed for the foldup. by the Reds. 


* 


WHEN the Burdett story began convention would me 3 
making front page headlines in the | wood Broun clause O 
the constitution which states: | 


bar- | 


afternoon papers, 


June 27 
collective 


Guild convention 


| 
The question was whether the 
the Hey- 
the Guild 


. membership shall be open 


gaining committee, under chair- to every eligible: person without 


manship of David S. Schick ol 


discrimination or penalty, nor shall 


Philadelphia, was preparing a re-|any.member be barred from mem-.| 


port on the Commujnst issue. 


. ; 
The delegates at pce saw the 
Burdett story as“one aimed at 


f 
; 


stampeding the convention away | 


from the central trade union is- continued 
Burdett stery for the second day, 


Sues 
. port. 

Referred to the Albany conven- 
tion ‘was a recommendation of the 


as outlined in the officers, re- 


age, sex; race, national origin, reli-. 
gious or political conviction. . . .”| 

While the Senate Subcommittee | 
to hippodromize the, 


bership or penalized, by reason/ot | 


the convention’s collective bar-. 


gaining committee came to the; 


floor with a report recommending 


1954 Los Angeles convention that ,?0 change in the Heywood Broun 


Communists should be 
from Guild membership. 


Collis. an anti-Communist. told 


t] legates the union’s interna-|* « 3 ne 
le delegates oot a “controversial question.” It took 


a strong anti-Communist position | 


tional executive board did not con- 
sider the Communist. issue an im- 
portant issue of the convention. 


“A lot of watg has tlowed dgwn 
the Hudson River since this union 
met last summer in Los Angeles,” 
Collis said. °*“The .junior senator 
from Wisconsin has been cut down 
to his proper size in votes. 
liysteria which aroused the nation 
has subsided somewhat.” 

_— o 
HE 


harred ‘clause. 


i 


The committeé proposed a po 
icy reconciliating “several different 
points of view” on what it called 


terming the Communist Party an 


| 


aie . . >> 
international conspiracy. 
* ; 


THE CONVENTION adopted! 
recom- ! 


the conciliatory policy 


}. dum. | 
| 


clause, but it adopted another res- 
olution recommending that draft- 
ers of the constitution for the 
merging CIO-AFL unions include 
the “language of the Guild’s hon- 
ored Heywood Broun clause.” 


* 
COLLIS was elected without, 


opposition to succeed himself as| 
president for another two-year 
term. Election of executive vice- 
president will take place in Septem- 
ber by referendum. There are two 
candidates for the post, Ralph B. 
Novak, of Detroit, the incumbent, 
and William J. Farson, of Phila- 
delphia, the retiring secretary- 
treasurer. . 
Justin F. McCarthy, of oe 
and Charles A. Perlik, of Buffalo, 
were nominated to run for secre- 


tary-treasurer in the fall referen-| 


John H. Thompson, of Boston; 
Richard P. Lane, of Memphis; . Ar- 
thur Rosenstock, of New York, 
and C. Joseph Beauelers, of Tor- 
onto, were elected as regional vice- 
presidents without opposition. 

James B. Woods, of St. Louis, 
and Art Cullison, of Akron, will run 
in the referendum for vice-presi- 
dent of Region III. David D. Flet- 


|mending that “the ANG and its cher, of Santa Rosa, Cal. Twelve 
locals need not resist the dismissal | candidates will run for six posts of 


The. 


of any employe who has admitted | 
in an open hearing by a competent 
'government agency or a court of| 


vice-president-at-large in the fall 


elections. 
The Guild will hold its 1956 


competent jurisdiction that he was convention in Toronto, Ont. The 


SAID the Guild constitution a member of the Communist Party| delegates voted to hold the 1957 


ae . . . . o~ . . ° . ° 
now contains adequate safeguards within the six-month period pre-' convention in St. Louis. 


a 


Sneak Play Ditches Powell Rights 


Move, But Issue Haunts Congress 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


AFTER A SHAMEFACED debate the House of Representatives last week put its 


stamp of approval on a modified Universal Military Training Program. 
tives looked the other way as Rep. Adam C. Powell (D-NY) 


use of jimcrow National Guard 
units Wa the program. 

Party discipliné, applied — by 
both Republican and Democratic 
leaders, left the Harlem Democrat 
all alone in his efforts to forestall 
announced plans by Sen. Richard 
Russell (D-Ga), chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee 
to restore the National Guard fea- 
ture to the bill. Russell's fellow 
Georgian, Carl Vinson, House 
Armed Services Committee chai¥- 
man, had eyes out the section 
on the Natidnal Guard after Powell 
amended the bill to open guard 
service to all regardless of race or 
color. 

7. 


VINSON also attempted to: 


meet the tidal wave of anti-UMT 


protest by shortening from eight the army for 45 days or stand a 


to six years-the time of compulsory 
reserve duty by young men be- 


court martial. 
* 


present bill. 


The Representa- 


fought unsuccessfully to block 


six months in the Reserves? 

Rep. Ovetron Brooks (D-La): 
Yes. 

Rep. Brown:.Could he be per- 
mitted to take training in the 
Guard in his home town? 

Brooks: Yes. 

Brown: Can a man join the Na- 


tional Guard and escape his obli-: 


gation (to the reserves)? 
Rep. Vinson: 
the National Guard under age (be- 
low 18’ years) and meet his obli- 
gation there up to age 28 and is 
not subject to draft and is subject 
only to the obligations of the 
Guard and the Guard-court martial 
and training by the Guard. 
Brooks is the author of the 


* 


REP. POWELL called _ this 
“shocking” in face of the fact that 
both Vinson and Brooks, among 


A man can join 


tween the ages of 1842 to 28. Also} POWELL did not concentrate “h d th sein? adiel 
vemoved from the old reserve law onthe UMT character of the bill} 0'€™ had said the samerse b th 
which the present bill amends was.but he did expdse the ‘tricky ma-' #5 M2 NO way wager Bee seat 
the stiff five-year penalties and|neuver of both Republicans and legislation under cons _— 
$10,000 fines for yeuths who fail| Democrats to get around the anti- Now under H.R. 7000” Powell 
to take the prescribed training.|segregation issue. He recalled the! Pointed out; “a colored youth who 
The minimum training required ileatas colloquy before the bill insisted on his constitutional right! 
under the new bill is 48 two-hour|was reported out of committee: {0 serve 
weekly drills plus two weeks of} Rep. (Clarence) Brown (R-Ohio):| units, let us say im Georgia or 


he 


in the Natienal Guard} 


summer training. Failing to sub-| Can a boy be assigned to. the/any other southern state... 
mit to this he can be drafted into National Guard after he has served 


(Continued on Fege 18) * | 


THE WEEK IN 


© Joe Clark Gets Passport 


® Service Wins Clearance 


RADIO AND TV. artists, 
members of the AFL American 
Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists (AFTRA) in a ref- 
erendum announced last week 
condemned AWARE, Inc., a 
McCarthyite group preying on 
the union and the industry by a 
vote of 982 to 514. AWARE, 
headed by a Fordham professor 
and including several AFTRA 
Officers on its board has set up 
a blacklist of radio-TV artists 
and intervened in AFTRA inner- 
union elections. When AWARE 
supporters in the union rejected 
a union membership vote — of 
censure against the McCarthyite 
fingering (197 to 114) they de- 
manded a referendum, the re- 
sult of which was an even more 
smashing blow to their witch- 
hunting activities. 

* 


JOHN STEWART SERVICE, 
former State Department career 
officer fired after charges of dis- 
loyalty made against him by 
Louis Budenz and Sen. McCar- 
thy, won a victory over his de- 
tractors last week. U. S. District 
Judge Edward M. Curran or- 
dered the Civil Service Commis- 
sions loyalty review board to 
expunge from its records its judg- 
ment that there was “reasonable 
doubt” as to Service's loyalty. 
The judge however declined to 
compel the State Department to 
rehire Service. 

* 

J. RUSSELL WIGGINS, chair- 
man of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Committee of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, 
informed Joseph Clark, foreign 


editor of this paper, that he 
would lay before his committee 
the State Department’s “tenta- 
tive refusal” to grant Clark a 
passport to go to Geneva to 
cover the Big Four conference. 
The Department later announced 
it was granting a passport to 
Clark. 
* 


WIGGINS (see above) criti- 
cized the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration for withholding informa- 
tion from the public on the Salk 
polio vaccine and on the “dan- 


ger from H-bomb. fallouts.” 
* 

THE QUAKER library 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa., was re- 
warded recently with a gift of 
$5,000 for its refusal to surren- 
der to American Legion demands 
that it tire its librarian, Mrs. 
Mary Knowles, because she had 
once taught at the Sam Adams 
school in Boston, which is on 
the attorney general's list. De- 
spite attempts by the township 
boards to starve the library: by 
cutting off its funds, the ostrac- 
ism of the library by the school 
boards, the Quaker trustees of 
the library held firm. Praising 
the trustees, Robert Hutchins, 
director of the Fund for the Re- 
public, announced the $5,000 
gift, saying he hoped the ex- 
ample of the trustees would be 
followed elsewhere in America. 

oe 

CLAUDIA JONES’ freedom 
was demanded Jast week in a 
Jetter to Attorney General Brow- 
nell by the Jamica Federation of 
Trade Unions of Kingston, Ja- 
maica, British West Indies. 


at 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


° New Action in Prince Edward Co. | 
°° Alabama U. Order to Admit Two 


THE U.S. SUPREME Court 
last week delivered its mandate, 
arrived at on May 31, directing 
lower three man courts to order 
admission of children to public 
schools “on a racially non-dis- 
criminatory basis with all de- 
liberate speed. Action in Prince 
Edward County, Virginia, was 
begun immediately by National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People attorneys to 
effect desegregation by fall of 
1955. Throughout the South 
Negro parents began filing peti- 
tions with school boards for de- 
segregation plans. 

Hoxie, Arkansas’ 25 Negro 
school children — 15 elementary 
and 10 high school—will go to 
integrated schools, it was an- 
nounced by _ school officials. 
Three Oklahoma towns—Potean, 
El Reno and Seminole—will in- 
tegrate schools this fall, as will 
the Kentucky School for the 
Blind at Frankfort. 

x 

TWO ALABAMA Negro stu- 
dents, Misses Autherine ]. Lucy 
and Polly Ann Myers, won a 
federal court order to enter the 
schools of journalism and _ li- 
brary science at Alabama Uni- 
versity, the first in their state. 
The court, however, limited their 
decision to the two appellants, 
making it necessary for any 
other Negro -to. enter separate 


suits for admission. 
* 


A NEGRO Army sergeant, 
who testified that he was in Dal- 
las when the alleged murder with 
which he is charged was com- 
mitted in Waco, Texas, has filed 
an appeal from a death sen- 
tence. Master Sergeant Marion 
Washington, was convicted by 
an all-white j 


who 


iss Dorothy . 
car art time of his 


was with Peole.at 


in the killng 
of Seklier First Class Hen 
| Poole, white, on a lonely r 


death, testified against Wash- 
ington. Washington said never 
in his life had he pointed a gun 
at anyone. 
; 3 

REAL ESTATE sharpies who 
play upon racist fears were 
thwarted in the Teaneck, N.J., 
area when white home owners 
refused to sell their homes be- 
cause Negro neighbors move in. 
Their “This House Is Not for 
Sale Signs” sparked a new spirit 
of grass roots good will. 

* 


THE CIVIE rights ebb in 
Washington reached-a new low 
water mark when the District 
Commissioners promoted to the 
rank of sergeant Fireman Elvin 
Probst. Probst was a leader of 
the Kluxer element in the Fire 
Department which fought the de- 


partment’s integration program. 


In testimony before a House 
committee this spring, Probst's 
racist testimony drew from Rep. 
Arthur G. Klein (D-NY) an 
angry rebuff in which he likened 
the fireman's words to Hitler's. 
This week Rep. Klein, along with 
Reps. Adam C. Powell, Charles 
C. Diggs, the NAACP and other 
groups protested to the District 
Commissioners and to Fire De- 
partment heads against the pro- 
motion of the racist leader. 
. * 


DR. WILLIAM H. JER- 
NAGIN, 86-year-old fighting 
churchman of Washington, D.C., 
this week told the National Bap- 
tist Sunday School conventioa 
meeting at Atlantic City that the 
faith of Peter— 

“, . - raised up* Moses to se 
the Hebrews free; caused Lin- 
coln to free the slaves, Thurgood 
Marshall to plead the cause ef 
his ewn people before the Su- 
preme Court . . . (and the court) — 
to draw a red line through seg- 
regation.” 7 
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"FIVE GROUPS LAUNCH PROTEST AGAINST | 


WITCHHUNTING QUIZ FOR TEACHERS 


CHICAGO.—All groups and 


. to join in protesting against a witch-hunt questionnaire which has 
been proposed for school teachers by Chicago Superintendent of 


Schools Benjamin Willis. 


The fight against the McCarthy-type probe was launched by 
such organizations as the Chicago Teachers Union, the Citizens 
Schools Committee, the American Civil Liberties Unien, the City 
Club, the American Jewish Congress. . 

The quiz, which is being promoted by the rabid McCarthyite, 


Legionnaire Edward Clamage, is 


other beliefs of applicants for teaching jobs. 


individuals were urged this week : 


CHARLES GRUTZNER. 


in inquiry into the political and 
munist Party when both of them 


‘AUG. 23 STRIKE UP TO YOU, 


LOCAL 6 TELLS 


CHICAGO.—In an open letter 
to International Harvester presi- 
dent John L. McCaffrey this week, 
the Melrose Park plant UAW-CIO 
Local 6 told him he was 
faced with either a chainwide 
strike on Aug. 23 or the alterna- 
tive of “granting the legitimate as- 
piratiens of Harvester workers.” 

The letter came out as negotia- 
tions began on a new contract coy- 
ering 45,000 Harvester workers. 
The present contract expires Aug. 
23. 

“Our people have made it pos- 
sible for your company to enjoy 


lavish profits,” the local told Mc- 


Caffrey, “You certainly can afford 
to grant the union's demands. The 
big question is whether we will 


were reporters for the Brooklyn 
= back in the middle 1930's. 
rutzner was not a “hostile 
witness, as the committee par- 
lance has it. He did not invoke 
the Fifth Amendment. He did not 
stand on his rights. He talked free- 
ly and as a non-Communist. He 
had joined the party in 1937 and 
left in 1940, three years later. “I 
was fed up with it,” he said, and 
the implication was that he was 
fed up with it because being a 
member of the Communist Party 
required attendance at meetings, 
and other irksome duties in cam- 
paigns for housing and civil rights 
on such causes for which Grutz- 
ner had sympathy but no zeal. 
Thus, while Charles Grutzner 
made it clear he had no fondness 
for the Communist Party, he show- 
ed no tendency to lie about the 
Communist Party in the manner 
of Louis Budenz, Paul Crouch, 


John Lautner and .(now a new! 


HARVESTER 


'we need not fear classification cuts 
or piecework price cuts from day 
to day. We have a right, after 
years of service to your company, 
‘to expect to retire on a decent in- 
‘come so that we will not be a bur- 


‘den to our children or society. 


“We have a right to be relieved 
of the sickening strain and anxiety 
over finances when we or our de- 
pendants fall ill. We have a right 
to ask you to stabilize your pro- 
duction so that our people are as- 
sured of steady: employment in- 
stead of the peak and valley type 
of thing we have been harassed 
with over the past years. Failing 
this, the income of our laid off 
people should be supplemented by 
the company so that they can con- 


name) Winston Burdett. The con-) 


earing Explodes 
of Communist ‘Violence’ 


before the Senate Internal Security subcommittee, last week. 
Winston Burdett, CBS commentator, had named him as a former member of the Com- 


“Sf you were known as a Commu- 


yth 


a reporter for the New York Times, sat in the witness chair 
He was there -beeause 


the United States by force and 
violence during those years? 

GRUTZNER. Nothing like that. 

Q. At any time? : 

A. We talked about local issues 
and things concerning the shep in 
which we worked. 

* | 

THIS MAY have been news to 
many spectators at the hearing 
whose notion of the Communist 
Party has been imposed upon 
them by the headlined lies ef the 
Justice Department's stable of in- 
formers. But it was not news to 
the Justice Department itself whieh 
is well aware of the true. position 
of the Communists. 

Nevertheless Aftorney 


SOS RRR ROS aE 


Ceneral 


Cases 
the courts. Last week government 
attorneys secured from Judge 
Walsh in the New York’ federal 
district the setting of Aug. 10 as 
the date for the beginning of the 
trial of George Blake Charney, 
‘Alexander Trachtenberg, Sidney — 
Stein and Marion Bachrach, despite 


. . 
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CHARNEY 


nist, you might lose your job.” 
Sen. who heads a 


get it with or without a strike.” tinue to feed their families and pay 
The local pointed to the stormy their rent without going hopelessly 
history of industrial relations at| into debt. These are the things our 


sequence is that he. contributed 
that rare thing in legal or pear 
legal proceedings these days—ob- 
jective evidence about the party. 


Hennings, 
‘Senate committee investigating 
the status of civil liberties in our 


vigorous objections by  delense 
attormevs. 


Harvester during the past five 
years, citing the wholesale compa- 
ny violations of the contract, re- 
fusal to abide by arbitrator's deci- 
sions, cutting classifications, slash- 
ing piecework prices, wildcats. 
work stoppages, strikes, 


as “the bitter fruits of Harvester’s 
labor policies.” 
* 
THE union outlined its demands 
in the tollowing terms: “You, Mr. 


McCaffrey, have a wonderful pen-| 
jweek. It extends travel privileges 


sion waiting for you. You are com- 
fortably protected should you fall 
ill. You have a guaranteed annual 
wage and no one is lurking around 
the corner waiting for a chance to 
cut your wage rate. 

“We are no Jess human than 
you. We have a moral right to ex- 
pect stability in our wages so that 


NATIONAL 


THANKS TO YOEMAN WORK by Freedom of the Press 
Committees in the Minnesota-Dakotas area (see page 1), in both 
Eastern and Western Pennsylvania and in New Jersey, we received 
186 Worker subs last week—highest amount in the past few months. 

This is just about what we need to get regularly each week in 
order to reach our targets of 16,000 Worker subs for the year. 
While the four areas mentioned have pulled ahead on week- 
end subs (the first threeare in a position to complete their yearby 
targets before the summer is up) the two largest areas—New York 
and Illinois—continue to lag considerably, each getting less than 
half the amount they need regularly to hit annual targets. 
Most alarming, however, was the slowness with which the sum- 
mer push for 1200 Daily Worker subs is developing. Only 31 D.W. 
subs came in for the week—just 8 of them from New York. We've 
talked to several areas about this push, and all agree the targets 
suggested for them are realizable. But there is no motion as yet. 
Worker bundle orders are omitted this week because of holi- 
day and vacation presures on the Worker business staff. There 
were special orders from Illinois and Michigan, but a falling off 
in New York. Total for the week was substantially unchanged. 
Sub and fund drive standings, as of Wednesday, April 16: 


State 


Alabama 
Calif., Ariz., Nev. 
Connecticat 
Colo., N. Mex., 
Wyom., 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa, Neb., Kan. 
Louisiana 
Marylané-D.C. 
Michigan 4 
Minn.-Daketas 3006 
Mo.-Kan. City, K. 75 
Mont., Idahe 
New England 
New Jersey 
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strike-| 
breaking, violence and bloodshed, | 


people want and need and shall * : 
% 

| get. FIRST as to “secrecy.” | 
tees aa Sen. Thomas Hennings (D-Mo.) 
a member of the. subcommittee’ 
asked Grutzner whether he was| 
“instructed as to secrecy, not to. 
tell any one that you were a mem-. 
ber.” : 

Grutzner answered that no one: 
‘had given him such instructions, 
‘but that as a matter of his own 
\discretion he did not advertise his. 


Bonn, Romania in 


Danube Agreement 


REGENSBURG, Germany.— 
West Germany and _ Romania 
have signed an agreement permit- 
ting free shipping by both nations 
ion the Danube River, it was re- 
‘ported last week. 
The agreement was signed last/called that as a child his father’ 
had frequently lost his job because 
he belonged to a union, and he had 
been répeatedly reminded of this| 
by his mother. 

“In certain jobs,” said Grutzner,' 


! 


‘for German shipping to the Black 
‘Sea ports on Braila and Galatz. 
‘as well as to all Romanian Danube 
River ports. 

| The German Danube River As- 
sociation signed similar agree- 
‘ments with Yugoslavia and Hun- 
gary last year. — 


STANDING 
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AXE JOB 


(Continued from Page 2) | 
martial Jaw at the time of Opera- 
tion Alert and since then. | 

' 

THE ADMINISTRATION has, 
however, suffered a sharp setback 
in the Dixon-Yates power swindle. | 
The reason given ,by the White | 
‘House .s that the city of Memphis. 
thas decided to go ahead with the 
construction of its own power} 
plant. This was) undoubtedly a 
blow to the D-Y attempt to move 
in on TVA, but it was not the. 
‘reason for the Administration’s “re- 
study’ move. The Memphis threat! 
had been broadcast for months, 
without the administration budg- 


| 


Yates operators. 
~ What caused the Administration 
‘to jump was the revelation that 
Adolph H. Wenzell, an officer of 
the First Boston Corporation, 
bankers for the D-Y enterprises, 
had been on the inside as a 
“consultant” to the Budget Bureau 
at the time the government con- 
tract with D-Y was worked out. 
| Wenzell’s role had been con- 
cealed by the Administration. 
The White House feared that if 
Senator Estes Kefauver, who fer- 
reted out Wenzell’s role, kept 
after the situation, he would un- 
cover even more damaging evi- 
dence, of plunder and giveaway. 
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41 Countries 
At Meseew 
|\Atom Talks 


conference -called by the Soviet 
of Sciences on the scien- 


energy 


in. 


pencefal uses of atomic 


ropened in Moscow 


. 
® 


.]88 ex x 


esas 


‘membership. He said that he re-|- 


ing from its support of the Dixon-| 
| 


MOSCOW. — The five-day}. 


Academ | 
tific asi technical problems of the 


1 . 
‘presence of over 2,000 scientists| 


country after five vears of McCar-| The fact is that the defendants 
thyism, continued to question have only managed to retain coum- 
Grutzner. sel within the last few days and 
“Did you hear any discussion obviously more time is necessary 
(in the party) about any identif-|to prepare their cases. 
cation of the American Communist’ Representing Charney an d 
Party with the Soviet Union?” ask- Trachtenberg is: Newman Levy, a 
ed the Senator. veteran criminal lawyer, a member 
“No,” Grutzner replied. “In fact, of the executive committee of the 
I raised the question. ... And as Bar Association and a successful 
I recall . . . I was told: Well this author and playwright. 
is the American Communist Party Representing Mrs. Bachrach is 
.. and it is just as much an Amer- Vincent Hallinan, former Progres- 
can party as if you joined either give Party candidate for the Pres- 
your district Democratic or Re- idency who recently served a pris- 
publican club.” on term growing out of his vigor- 
SEN. HENNINGS. Now, did ous defense of Harry Bridges, West 
you ever hear any discussion about Coast Jongshore leader. Reuben 
overthrowing the government of' Terris is attorney for Stein. 


<i. 


* | 
Radio Moscow | 
- 
Greets Americans 
On July Fourthe |. Continued from sy 
ae ; finaliv meets in Geneva Julv 16. 
LONDON. — Radio Mos-' Th r Pe ee 
1 vere will be an unlimited 
: > Jay : 
So bang parce os agenda at that meeting. Each 
rn, ee American) Country can bring up any ques- 
Blt *. aso te ‘sires. The airwaves and 
program, which opens at midnight,’ — desire 1 : ae 1 
was begun with this message: publications are filled with advice 
yg, aoe eye. ag ae he President. 

“This is Radio Moscow. On this, ‘° oe ee Tye 
Fourth of July, we would like to} There was, tor example, Senator 
national holiday. and wish them) to get a test of Russian intentions. 
peace and prosperity We Soviet Knowland's proposed test Ss fo 

eat ey ; 7° ay TERA ua i fas 
people admire the fine, democratic have ce oer Same Marx 
traditions of our American friends,}i8s™. Whicn is only another aan 
with whom we have to live in ple of what the Neanderthal wing 


peace, understanding, trust and, Of the GOP has been getting away 
mutual peaceful effort.” with all along. The Knowland at- 


ia titude was so important for so long 


that it took all these vears to agree 
to a Big Four meeting. Now, if 
his advice is taken. there might 
7 nee hiiig 8 just as well not be a meeting. 

her ee ee The advice which Adlai Steven- 

“Cahanl mame are full of (9 oO recently is much more 
children. with’ problems, one constructive, we think. Stevenson 
child appears not to be paying ‘noted the obvious fact that nego- 
attention but the fact is that |™@Uoms are a two-way. street. Both 
his mind is cdncerned with the sides must make concessions, both 
knowledge that there is illness sides must desire agreement. 
sn the familvi or that his dad | omner sae con trv to impose “a 
lost his job, ‘or that the rent is | Situation of strength” on the other. 
due and there is no money to | If the great hopes and expectations 
pay for it.” ‘of the American people are im- 
The huge convention, being — pressed on Washington, and on the 
held here at the Chicago Sta- ‘chiefs of state in Geneva July 18, 
dium and at four hotels, dealt ;the world can move closer to the 
with such problems as delin- |80al: ending the cold war. 
aneney, o plight - — i— ai 
teacriers, t probiems of put- sia 
ting - i program Er ad id re 
inte effect in ‘South. | } 

Adlai E. Stevenson stressed Feared at 
the fight against “the fever of B@g. Kgpeg 
fear,” the MeCarthyite thought- | on 
centrel which has been directed CATANIA, Sicily. — Wor- 

) ried authorities maintained a 


against schools. 
“Teachers mast be freed of | constant watch on fuming 
Mt. Etna fer any signs of a major 


eruption by Europe's loftiest vol- 
cano. 


) 
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Your Health 


By Federated Press 
CANCER, A-BOMBS 
AND SECURITY 
WHEN Albert Einstein first 
devised the formula that pointed 


to the fact that even the smallest- 


quantity of inert matter contains 
vast amounts of energy, he laid 
the foundation for the atomic 
age. There can be no doubt that 


the dream of Einstein and of his. 


fellow scientists was that their 
discoveries would bring — the 
greatest benefits to mankind. It 
s a tragic irony that.we today 
think almost exclusively in terms 
ot Hiroshima, tearsome desert 
explosions and dangerous fall- 
Souts when we think of atomic 
energy. 

Tire tragedy lies not only in 
the smashed dreams of great 
men of science, but also in prac- 
tical every-day terms. The 
Atomic Energy Commission tells 
us that A-bombs and H-bombs 
are needed for security. _But 
there are millions of Americans 
whose verv lives. are being 
threatened by cancer. Isn’t this 
a far greater threat to our na- 
tional security than anvthing 
that could be thwarted — by 
atomic bombs? 

There is a connection between 
building A-bombs and fighting 
cancer. Among — the newest 
methods of treating cancer, and 
its a method which shows great 


promise, is the use of radioactive | 


World of Labor 


(Continued from Page 3) 


also contributes heavily to the 
problem. | | 
|) vil 

AS WE SEE IT, theretore, 
labor faces an important choice: 
to continue as it is going and 
facing an ever-greater threat to 
union and = union-standards . or 
tackle the 
Tie coming CIO-AFL merger, 


we are often told, will enable 


problem seriously. 


the labor movement to really do 
something aboutsthis dvnamite- 
Situation. It is naive, 
however, to think that 
unity of Strength will bring a 
No important is 
tie needed orientation towards 
program the 
united labor movement. 

The No. 1 question is the 
need of a new emphasis on the 
shorter workweek. Labor cannot 
stop the auomation and me- 
chanization trend which seems 
to be developing at a speed 
that more than balances the in- 
creased mass purchasing power 
brought by wage increases. But 
shorter hours at no cut in earn- 
ings can have a more direct ef- 
fect on jobs. | 


loaded 
mere 


solution. less 


an ettective for 


some unions are recognizing 
this. The CLO’s Communications 
Workers of America, noting the 
cut of 20,000 jobs in the tele- 
phone field just for the yea 
1954, technological 
changes, decided in its St. Louis 
convention last month to place 
the demand for the seven-hour 
day at the top of its collective 
bargaining list. The heavy un- 
employment in steel last veal 
with much of it continuing de- 
spite new records in production, 
has put the shorter work-week 
there, too, high on the list of 
objectives. And in the auto 
union they are discovering the 
sames thing. 

The No. 2 question, but no 
less important, is a real drive to 
Organize the unorganized, pri- 
marily in the South, but every- 
where else, too. And unless this 
is ‘done quickly and earnestly, 
the union-nonunion differential 
will expand to even more dan- 


dine to 


gerous proportions, and the ben-— 


efical effects of a higher wage 
minimum will be wiped out or 


greatly reduced. 


isotopes—atomic energy. The so- 
called cobalt bomb is an ex- 
ample. Radioactive ocbalt is di- 
rected against a tumor by means 
of spcial apparatus. Results have 
been highly encouraging even 
with such deadly growths as 
cancers of the brain. 


However, there are only @& 
handful of cobalt bomb units in 
the entire country, and so far 
only a very few cancer victims 
have been able to obtain treat- 
ment. Incidentally in most cases 
one of the requirements of ob- 
taining such treatment has been 
the ability to meet the huge 
cost. 

* 

IT IS HARD to conceive of 
a better way to strengthen our 
country and to bring happiness 
to its people than by developing 
an atomic energy program di-" 
rected against a real enemy— 
cancer. Ot course, theres can be 
no guarantees of success of such 
a program, but there certainly 
can be a greater expectation of 


achieving an etfective atomic 
weapon against cancer, than 
there could have been of manu- 
facturing an A-bomb when the 
Manhattan project was _ first 


That the goal is worthwhile 
can be seen from just a few 
simple but terrible statistics: 

Cancer now claims more than 
235,000 Americans lives a year. 
It is estimated that if present 

. death rates continue, 24 million 
Americans of our current pop- 
ulation are destined to die of 
cancer. Every day 650 die. 

More than half of all cancer 


age children than any other dis- 
ease. Many children are or- 
phaned because cancer ‘strikes 
down young adults. 


_ Three out of four persons 
who get cancers today die of 
the disease. : 

If you live in a city of 25,000 
population, more than 6,000 of 
your friends and neighbors can 
be expected to die of cancer 
eventually. Thirty-five are likely — 
to die of cancer ‘this year. 

What is being done about this 
terrible devastation, this ever- 
present threat against the se- 
curity of the American family? 

* 


IT IS NO REFLECTION on 
those who are trying to lick the 
disease to say that precious little 
is being done. For all of its 
campaigning, the American 
Cancer Society today is able to 
collect only $21 million to carry 
on the fight against cancer. Can- 
cer research supported by the 
Cancer Soicety has an allocation 
of $5,500,000. Virtually every 
atomic explosion on the Nevada 
desert costs far more than this. 


The government does support 
some cancer research, largely 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, but 
this too is just a drop in the 
bucket. 

Let the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission announce that this coun- 
trv is ready to challenge the 
rest of the world to a new kind 
of atomic energy rce, one in 
which the only weapons sought 
would be, those destructive of 
cancer. The pepoel of all na- 
tions could look: forward to a 
new security in the knowledge 


deaths in people under 65 years 
of age. Cancer kills more school- 


a 


that the fallout would be hu- 
man happiness. 


By RALPH PARKER 
MOSCOW 


I was lunching recently at 
the Volga restaurant in the Mos- 
cow River Port building—where 
thev bring you fresh-caught fish, 
holding them alive before your 
eyes as tenderly as any rare 
bottle of claret-when I saw 


something that made me rub 
my eyes hard. 

Paddling upstream came the 
squat form of the steamer 
Maxim Gorky. On its decks 
dignified black-cassocked clergy 
were strolling or gathered in 
groups engaged in conversation. 

I recognized archpriests and 
deacons and several monks 
among them and then, appear- 
ing a bit underdressed in that 
gompany, what appeared to be 


American Clergy Visit Moscow 


a group of English clergymen. 
Later on I discovered what 
was happening. A few days be- 
fore there had arrived in Mos- 
cow the first group of rank-and- 
file American clergy ever to be 
invited by the Holy Synod of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. 


The Russian church authorities | 


decided to hold one of those de- 
lightful river picnics On the 
lakes connecting portions of the 
Moscow Volga Canal. 

What's more they invited 
clergymen from many parts of 
the Soviet Union — Armenia, 


Ukraine and so forth—to meet 
their foreign guests. 

As the Maxim Gorky -cruised 
up and down the lakes they 
talked theology, . international 
understanding and of course 


problems of daily life. 


‘Wolverine 


Garage Owners. 


From all evidence that came to 
light the Black Legion was un- 
doubtedly a creature of certain Re- 
publicans. Every political link con- 
firmed this during. the trials. Its 
main front in Michigan was the 
Republican League, 
which circulated Brucker’s petitions 


a ¥ , > 
for U.S. Senator in 1936 and where 


he made his -maiden jspeech. 

We next hear of: “Wobbling” 
Wilbur, as Frank X. Martel, AFL 
leader here terms him, in 1946 
when he was attorney for the 


Long an _ exploited group of 
workers, the mechanics tried to 
build a union, joined the UAW- 
C1O. and they challenged the. open 
shup policies of General Motors 
Chevrolet garages. Brucker, attor- 
ney for the garages, rushed scream- 
ing to the Detroit Common Coun- 
cil for police strikebreakers. 

Mayor Cobo, who is_ being 
boomed for GOP candidate for 
Governor here in 1956 and buys 
only GM _ buses for Detroit, will- 
ingly provided the cops as strike- 
breakers. This plus injunctions and 
police violence. broke the strike, 
with Brucker being the main plot- 
ter of the strikebreaking. — 


Then, came the Square D strike 


and together with Circuit Court 


Judge Frank Ferguson, brother of 
the late U. S. Senator Homer Fer- 
: 

guson, produced one of the most 


vicious anti-labor injunctions ever 
seen. Only the mass picket support 
of 30 UAW locals coming in to 
break the injunction saved the 
Square D, UE led strike from be- 
ing busted, like the UAW Garage 
workers was by the same _ techni- 


que back in 1946. 


* 


THIS IS only a small part_of 
Brucker. The U. S. Senate shdéuld 
know about the man whom the 
press terms “mild-mannered” and 
who will appear before them for 
ratification. “Wobbling” Wilbur 
will come there smiling, urbane 
and sure of himself in the knowl- 
edge that most of the Senators 
don’t know his past record. 


That's why he was proposed by 
C. E. Wilson of General Motors. 
Because what’s good for General 


Motors sure isn't going.to be good 
for peace, security, welfare of the. 


American people but what does: 


Wilson and Brucker care. The 


strikebreaking, red-baiting, stooge: 
of Big Business, Brucker should. 


¥ 
- 


be rejected for any post in the gov- 


 —__—<— =. . 
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Dear Editor 


On Women’s 
Right to Work 

NEW YORK CITY. 
Dear Editor: 


When I read the June 5 Work-’ 


er with the renewed “Woman 


Today” page I felt the way the 


Negroes must have felt when 


| they first heard the Emancipation 


Proclamation. The articles of 


Elizabeth Lawson and Carl 
Hirsch are assurance that the 
problem of working women is 
on our paper-s agenda. 

The recognition of “women’s 
right to work” instead of “we 
have to work” is important. It 
we women keep on insisting we 
work because we have to, with- 
out claiming a right to work at 
the same time, then we are pre- 
paring the way for someone to 
come to our aid by offering: 


“You women don’t have to work 


any more, you can all go back 
home where you belong!” 

Can you get more information 
on Calitornia’s program for state 
support of child care centers? 
I didn't know they had such a 
program. They are way ahead of 
New York State. 

E. M.N. 
* 


TV or Not TV 
That's the Question 
NEW YORK 
Dear Editor: 
I read Joseph North’s column 
on TV and reading and find it 


most pertinent. Yesterday I 
visited some friends, a couple 


with a cute little baby girl of 
four months. We talked about 
TV. Is it good, bad or indil- 
ferent? We all agreed that there 
are some good programs for 
both adults and children. We 
agreed that lots of the stuff on 
TV is tripe. We discussed its 
effect on children. They say that 
they will control it when their 
daughter reaches an age to look 
at it. They will only allow. her 
to watch the good programs and 


— 


Letters from Readers 


a fetish where it will interfere 
with wholesome play and other 
activities with other children, 
etc. 

They said they knew of a case 
where parents took a stand on 
no TV and the child went to 
other homes for it and also felt 
resentful that his parents were 
being unreasonable. 


I as an office worker do at 
times feel I can't discuss TV 
when the other workers talk 
about it. I surprised one when I 
said I did not know who Eddie 
Fisher was. 

As for myself, I am a busy 
person. I work in an office all 
day. When I get home I shop 
for food on the way home, make 
the evening meal for myself 
and my daughter. Then I relax 
for a few minutes and olf I go 
to a union meeting or some 
other activity. Often 1 come 
home too late to read my ‘Daily 
Worker and get up an chour 
earlier in the morning to do it. 

Now I say to myself how in 
the world can I spare precious 
time to watch TV. I havent got 
a set and [ don't miss it. Most 
everybody I know has one 
though. 


This couple I told you about 
claim they can ,watch TV occa- 
sionally and dd reading too, I 
can't and don’t seem to want 
too. However when I visit 
friends socially I watch it with 


them. 
A READER. 
* 


He Likes the 

Women’s Column 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 

Dear friend: 

I bang up against the woman 
question frequently in the all- 
male, higher-than-average-paid 
department of my shop. Being 
textile where about half of my 
union colleagues are women, I 
feel strongly and challenge re- 
marks and actions which smack 
of the insulting Hollywood type 
“he-man.” And most times it’s 
not too hard to needle the phony 
“he-man” who acts as sneak and 
bully. But the problem of equal 
rights—and respect—of women in 
industry is bigger, more subtle, 
and more important than we men 
realize. 

So [ appreciate Miss Lawson’s 
efforts, and your newspaper’s 
in putting new lile into the ques_ 
tion of women today. Le 

iss. 
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~ Into a Detroit hospital, victim of a fearful beating, went Mrs. 
Derothy Guthrie, in June 1936, after she had told a court hearing 
of the location of the Black Legion's printing establishment. — 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


PTC Ex. Com. Warns T 


Strike Will Folle 


PHILADELPHIA. — An- 
nouncement by the Philadelphia 
Transportation Company that it 
would fire 158 more maintenance 
workers July 8 brought from the 
executive committee of CIO Trans- 
port Workers Local 234—which 
represents the 8,000 operating and 
maintenance employes — a recom- 
mendation of a strike at midnight 
July 7. | 

According to Louis C. Dwyer, 
international vice-president of the 
union, the strike may take the form 
of a complete shutdown, operation 
of the cars and buses without col- 
Jecting fares, or operation only of 
city-owned equipment, that is, the 
Broad St. subway, elevated lines 
and Route 59 trackless trolley. One 
reader’ of the union’s announce- 
ment summed up the situation 
when he remarked that the second 
choice would win the strikers the 
most support. 

Ever since the National City 
Lines took over management of the 
local streetcar-bus monopoly last 
March, ,it has been slicing down 
the working force. This present 
strike threat is the sixth in the 
past nine months over this same 


matter. 
* 


INDICATIVE of worsening re- 
lations between the local and the 


Penna. Protest Keep 
Hungry Thousands on — 


Surplus Food Rolls 


PHILADELPHIA. — Just as the 


time when city officials here have 


finally established an apparatus for aire Cabinet has been trying to de-' decisions and ultimately wiping the 


handling. distribution of. govern- 


ment surplus food, the multi-mil-| 
lionaire head of the federal Depart-jlated government surplus foods,'hy Judge Hastie in the Federal 


ment of Agriculture — Ezra Taft 
Benson—put through an order sub- 
stantially reducing the standards 
of eligibility. 

The new order is, however, an 
advance over a preyious decree, 
ordering a cut of one-third in such 
standards. State authorities and 
Congressmen from the “depressed” 
areas—particularly the mining re- 
gions—had_ vigorously _ protested 
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ns That 
w Firings 


new management is the fact that 
instead of giving the customary 
'two-weeks advance notice of in- 
tended layoffs, the company cut 
the notice to one week. Relations 
between the monopoly and AFL 
Teamsters Union, Local 187, which 
represents 650 office workers of 
the company, are also bad. 

Federal Judge James J. Clary 
has been holding hearings as ar-) 
bitrator in the case of 32 office 
‘workers, who picketed the firm’s 
office in a wildcat strike last May, 
and were subsequently fired. The) 
walkout was itself in protest 
against wholesale firings earlier. 

* 

HAMILTON C. Connor, com- 
pany attorney, declared that the 
Taft-Hartley Act specifically °re- 
quired the discharge of any em- 
ploye engaging in an “illegal” 


f 
STEVE NELSON 


Nelson Sees 


Civil Rights Gains 
PITTSBURGH. 


Dear Editor: 

I hope that your paper gives 
wide publicity to the way Joseph 
strike. He told the Judge that any|Mazzei has been exposed by the 
'PTC workers rehired after such|United Steelworkers Union as an 
picketing were just “lucky that they irresponsible stoolpigeon. Finally, 
had not been caught in the act by an important section of labor has 
the supervisors. come to the position of under- 

Clary will decide first if the dis-|standing that these infermers are 
charges of 32 are subject to arbi-|a menace not only to a few indi- 
tration, which is the union's con-|vidual left-wingers and Commu- 
tention. If he decides for the union, 'nists, but that the Mazzei and 
he will then determine if the fir-|\Cvetics and Budenzes will, if al- 


| 


ings were “legal” under the con-' lowed to run loose, become a threat 


tract and if not, how much back to all of organized labor. 


pay is due. 


majority decision 
Court that upheld the Smith Act 
conviction against myself and my 
comrades relied on _ this same 
Mazzeis testimony that was part 
of the record. I don't know if these 


ferent if the story about Mazzei 
had been made public before they 
gave their decision. 

But this is sure—If the public 
learns what kind of testimony is be- 
also this government food. ak ling used to convict us, we have a 

While the Eisenhower Million-'hetter chance of reversing these 


'prive hungry Pennsylvanians of aC- Smith Act off the statute books. 
cess to the huge stores of aCCumtu- The dissenting opinion written 


another battle has been going O10 Court, plus the majority opinion 
in Congress to enable ‘these Penn- in the State Court on the sedi- 
sylvanians and-their needy broth-'tion case, means that seven judges 
ers and sisters in other states tO ‘out of 14 voted against conviction! 
obtain their share of two grains—! Seven judges said there was no 
—wheat and corn—that the Wash- evidence of crime, while seven of 
ington bureaucrats had so tar SuC- them are still under the spell of 
ceeded in keeping from the peo- ithe 13th juror. 

ple as Some progress is being made in 
| This wheat-and-corn battle was) the fight for civil liberties. Let's 


won in the House. of Representa-'keep up the fight. | 


; 
] 


; 
} 


Let us-not forget, too, that the 
in the Circuit) 


judges would have done any dif- 
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North Star ~* 
On South Street 
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Bryant Bowles, NAAWP Head 


Calls Southern Press ‘Leftwing’ 


MILFORD, Del.—Bryant Bowles, Hitleresque leader of the 
racist organization the National Association for the Advancement of 
White People, last week in a statement that appeared in the 
Wilmington papers charged that the two daily papers of Charlotte, 
N.C, “are out to smear,me’ and are “completely against the white 
race. The story aiso quoted Bowles as saying that “The press is 
just as leftwing as the day is long and I will not cooperate any 
longer.” 

Bowles, whose anti-Negro utterances and activity last fall 
were a factor in stitring up racial unrest that resuited in the with- 
drawing of Negro students from the Milford Schools where they 
had matriculated after the U. S, Supreme Court decision on segrega- 
tion in the nations schools, spoke for an hour at a small meeting 
in Charlotte, N. C. recently. 


The story on Bowles’ speech in the Wilmington papers stated 
that he said that “You can expect Negroes in schools in September. 
The empty seats here tonight prove it.” And the only way to. keep 
Negroes out of white schools was organization. . 

He said that in an unidentified school district in Delaware 
“we got Negroes out by standing 6,000 people out there.” 

“We gct rid of the school board at the next election.” 

Bowles was also credited with contending that the 14th amend- 
ment was illegal. He suggested that some states pass a law barring 
Negroes from the polls. The school segrgation suits were brought 
under the 14th Amendment. | 

The news story continued that if Negroes contested such a law 
the attack on the.amendment could be carried to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Such action would require considerable money, he noted, 
adding that many small contributions would be needed. 

The report noted that two Negroes who were attending the 
meeting were ask to leave. 

Bowles said he would come back to Charlotte. 


Newark, Delaware NAACP Cited 


NEWARK, Del.—The Newark branch of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of\Colored People recently won an 
award for outstanding work in improving race relations in its home 
community. 

Newark was the only branch in\Region Two—New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Delaware—to be singled out for henor- 
able mention in the Thalheimer Awards ‘to branches: without. paid 
personal.’ ) | 

The award was received by the Newark branch president 
Rev. Lewis Stewart at the recent Delaware State Convention of 
the Association. 


| 
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Sate ‘Smith Act ond New 
Pechan Bill Endanger Civil 
Rights in Pa., Warns ACLU 


PHILADELPHIA.—The month-. ACLU, “unpleasantly reminiseient 
of the thought-control practiced. in 


| 


| 


ees ily bulletin of the American Civil; 
STEVE NELSON. \Liberties Union of Greater Phila-| 

sen gene? ~'delphia emphasizes two bills se- 
they declared at a conference with riously endangering civil rights 
‘Agricultural Department officials, 'that are awaiting committee action 
“owns a part of it and should be} in the state legislature. The warn- 
‘allowed to use it when in need.” jing is timely in view of the fact 


such a slicing up of the surplus tives the end of May when it pass- 
food rolls,’ estimating that 250,000'ed 343 to 1 a bill directing such 
~one out of every four on the rolls'distribution to the jobless in dis- 
—would have to be dropped. itress areas throughout the nation. 

The revised regulations—effective | At last reports a similar bill was 
Aug. l—starts at’ a maximum in-!pending in a subcommittee of the 
come of $110 a month for a single Senate Agricultural and Forestry 


totalitarian countries. 

“Perpetual denial of the right to 
vote because of repugnant views 
is a blow at the fundamental 
democratic principle that the eiti- 
zens control their government 
through the ballot box. The bill 


-_—— 


— 


person; $180 for two; $240 for Committee. 
three, $280 for four, ete., up te} Government surplus’ food, ac- 
$470 for a family of 10. These'cording to Republican Representa- 
standards will still permit workers tives James G. Fulton of Alleg- 
receiving other forms of govern-jheny County and John Saylor of 
ment aid—unemployment compen- Johnstown, is not “charity” since 
sation, workmen's compensation, jit has been paid for by the taxes 
public assistance, etc., to receive'of everyone. “Everyone, therefore,” 


ee 


Pennsylvania Tax Struggle 


(Continued from Page 16) posals. 
nor’s addresses to labor bodies; par-| No formal action was taken 


‘and so does the declaration of the 


lowed to rot when hungry people 


ticularly the AFL. He spoke to the pending the results of contract ne- 


State AFL convention in Seranton|gotiations with the steel companies: | 
immediately after delivering the} With the new contracts signed, it sation, social security er public as- 


budget message. ‘is expected the steel union direc- 
On June 29 he spoke again on tors will meet again and that they) 
the budget to-a gathering of 400/will approve the Governor's pro- 
AFL. officials representing 1,532'gram. 
local. unions in thé state, about a * 
third “of its: total membership in |. LEADER'S efforts to secure the 
Pennsylvania. After. a 15-minute!adherence of the United Steelwork- 
talk and the answering of some 20/ers Union: to his budget-tax pro- 
questions. from the ‘floor, his!gram is of extréme importance, for 
budget-tax program was. unani-/its membership of 300,000 within 
mously endorsed. — : the state’ represents the largest 
; - oa group in the labor movement. 
FIVE DAYS earlier his brother|Moreover, itis among the four big 
Henry—who is the Governor's legis- 
hative ‘advisor—together with John 
f—. Robin, Secretary of Commerce 
and: a former aide of Pittsburgh 
Mayor David. Lawrenee;- spoke at 
a private luncheon in that city to alk 
the Pennsylvania steel union direc- 
tors of the state. It was reported'July 7. The.sam enight the CIO 
that all were “very favorably) im- Stee] City Industrial Union Coun- 
pressed” with ‘the explanation foricil is also slated o determine its 


the “classified..dngome”..tax ,’ pro;/positias: onthe: budget-taxprogram. 


‘burgh distriet, as noted before, that 
the chief opposition to his program 


e . 
‘ 
. 


has. arisen. | 
| Jt Kas, been announced that Gov. 


- 
one a — = ~ ~ —? => «- we —_—_ > nn A A ae own 


locals of that union in the Pitts-. 


Leader ‘will-speak at the meeting| 
of the AFL Central Labor Union 


j 


| 


' 


7 


‘homes from being sold for delin- 


‘according to John T; Rodgers, head 


This sounds. like commonsense 


Philadelphia Bulletin in the con- 
clusion of an editorial June 21 on 
this same matter: “All sane persons 
will agree with President Eisen-| 
hower that food should not be al- 


need it.” 


Where the Shoe 


Pinches Tightest 
HARRISBURG, Pa. — Accord- 

ing to the Administration, workers 

receiving unemployment compen- 


sistance would not pay any tax 
under the Leader “classified in- 
come’ tax proposal. 

These same persons, on the other, 
hand, would pay a sales tax on vir- 
tually everything they bought under 
an increased sales tax, except take- 


home food. 


Vacation Pay 


To Save Homes ) 

UNIONTOWN, Pa. Many 
miners in this hard-hit depression 
country @re spending their $100 
annual vacation pay to save their’ 


/ 


quent taxes. 

A thousand homes have been re- 
moved from the tax-sale list since 
the vacation pay ‘was: distributed, | 


of the tax-claim bureau. The tax 
sales start July 18. 


— paid Rabartin Ps 


—_ 


“——e . 


aD 


- 


‘Williams signed’ su 


ese I 


that the long and bitter struggles’ 
over FEPC, wiretapping ‘and the 
administration's budget -tax pro- 
gram have obscured the danger 
embodied in these two measures. 

One of them—House Bill 417— 
ist he ACLU says, almost an exact 
duplicate of a bill introduced- at 
the last session. An “omnibus! 
counter part” of the _ notorious. 
Smith Act, this bill makes it a 
felony “to become or remain” a 
member of any “subversive” or- 
ganization or to contribute to such 
an organization's support. 

Conviction would entail a life- 
time denial of the right to vote or 
run for public office. A special 
deputy attorney general would be 
in ‘charge of investigations and 
prosecutions and would have as 
part of his responsibility the “main- 
tenance of such records as may 
reflect on the loyalty of any res- 
ident of this Commonwealth.” 

* 

THIS ROLE of the special at- 

torney general: is, observes the 


| 


! 


betrays a lack of faith that the 


citizens can be. trusted te govern 


themselves.” | 

This fascistic measure was spon- 
sored by Representatives John J. | 
Vaughan, (R) Pittsburgh'and An- 


drew C. Thomas (D) McKeesport. 


It was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Judiciary Feb. 28. 
* 

THE OTHER BILL is Senate 
Bill 22 making mandatory the dis- 
missal of any state employe claim- 
ing his constitutional privilege un- 
der the Fifth Amendment to re- 
fuse to testify against himself on 
matters related to his employment. 
The ACLU points out that this 
bill— sponsored by Republican 
State Senator Albert Pechan, au- 
thor of the notorious Loyalty Aet— 
punishes employes for using a 
privilege guaranteed by both the 
federal and =-.state  constitutons. 
“S, 22 in effect finds an employe 
guilty without trial or hearing,” 
the organizaton declares. 


— ed 
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Peoples Unity Wins FEPC Law 


j 


LANSING. — The many _ years 
struggle of the Negro-Labor alli- 
ance in Michigan to get a FEPC 
law onto the statute books to fight 
discrimination in hiring, came to) 
pass this:last week when Governor | 
ch a law before 


100 onlookers. ‘ | 
+. Not: ptesent were some who had 
played’a role int 


gto ''worttan State’'Senator’ Cora 


' 


hat struggle, Ne-’ 


| 


Brown recovering from a serious 
iiiness, former State Senator 
Charles Diggs, Sr. ill in University 
hospital; Stanley Nowak> fermer 
State Senator Diggs, Jr. . 

Also reps from many organiza- 
tions, like. the Communist Party, 
CRC and others who helped cir- 
culate petitions. for FEPC that gar- 
nered in over 100,000 names years 
ago. CMe ete reed ay 
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By JAMES DOLSEN | 
PHILADELPHIA.—The sharpening struggle over the 


sweeping tax proposals of the Leader Administration is precipitating a class alignment of 
forces within this state. The Leader program for extension of education, health and social 


Pa. Tax Struggle Lines Up 
Labor Versus Big Business 


-> 


record-breaking budget and 


welfare activities by the state nel 
for putting its finances on a sound|©&XcePt that of food for home con-| 
footing has the widest support. |SUmpton. | 


< . »” 
The class alignment: is most evi-| CY ate also for “economies 
dent around his tax program. {by cutting budget provisions for 


Big Business sources have been education, health and social wel- 
most bitterly and unscrupulously| fare and some—not all—demand 
attacking the “classified income” elimination of the special $35,- 
tax program under which the Ad- 000,000 Industrial Reconstruction 
ministration expects to get the Fund.” Local business interests in 


bulk of new revenue that will be the ——— areas however, 
necessary. are strong for its retention, » 


Led by the Pennsylvania Manu- * | 
facturers Association and the State!) THE CHIEF ORGANIZED) 
Chamber of Commerce, these ele-| backing for the Governor's. pro- 
ments are flooding the newspapers|gram—outside of the Democratic 
with the propaganda for their|politicians who follow his leader- 
main alternative revenue raiser—|ship—comes from the labor move- 
hiking the present one pereent|ment of the state. Only in Alleg- 
sales tax to three or four percent./heny County, where there was vig- 
All exemptions would be removed jorous opposition to Leader's nom- 


Non-Partisans Renew 
Fight to Save FEPC 
From GOP Wreckers 


PHILADELPHIA. — A renewed water” of Fair Employment Prac- 
statewide effort, cutting across;tices and “This amendment puts, 
party lines and embracing all) the agencies on the spot... . We 


been condemnation of ‘his policies 
by big local unions. The four, 


local of the CIO International Elec-' 


Joint Board of the Amalgamated 
Clothing 


One of the independent United 


shades of political opinion is shap-;favor a straight FEPC.” A former 
ing up to save the Leader Adminis-| Republican Secretary of Com- 
tration sponsored FEPC legislation.|merce, “Andrew J. Sordoni of, 
The calling of a statewide confer-| Wilkes-Barre noted that “It will 
ence of 80 top leaders in labor,|kill the bill.” 
business, industry, politics and re- Judge Homer S. Brown and Sam- 
ligion by Governor George M.!/uel A. Weiss of Pittsburgh both! 
Leader, for the purpose of trying questioned the constitutionality of| 
to revive the’ measure, was thejan FEPC act that includes age in 
straw that broke the back of the to-|jt as a discriminatory practice. 
bacco-juice-spitting Republican ma- Judge Brown pointed out that it | 
jority on the Senate Education| would not only come in conflict 
Committee and caused them to do with many labor contracts, but that 
an about tace—voting 12 to 3 to jt would conflict with state laws 
send the bill onto the Senate floor. | that affect employment of women 
FEPC, Senate Bill 74—will come} and youths. 
up for gorge wi the Senate floor Others who answered the Gover- | 
ms ay im, Syeemey: nor’s call were David J. McDonald, ' 
Before the committee’s favorable chief of the CIO: Robert J. Callag-; 
vote, however, an amendment was han. chairman ie the Philadelphia 
tacked on which added “age” to ai Relations Committee; John 
“race, religion, and nationaljty” as Feigel, president Pittsburgh Cen- 
one of the employment factors pro-} +.) Labor Council: Dr. William H. 
hibited by the proposed FEPC bill. Gray, Bright Hope Baptist Church: | 
* Milton Weisberg of Pittsburgh, a 
THE 80 MEN and women who deputy secretary of labor; Maurice 
met in a threé-hour luncheon con-!B. Fa an, executive director of the 
ference with the state’s chief execu- Philadelphia Fellowship Commis- 
tive as guests at the Governor’s!sion; Rev. George Trowbridge, 
mansion resolved to fight the “age| former Secretary of Labor and In- 
amendment” and the conference] dustry; Tanner G. Duckrey, educa- 
recommended that separate ,legis-| tor: Dr. Jefferson B. Fordham, dean 
lation be drafted te-set up another] of University of Pennsylvania Law 
agency to deal with the problems/ School; Dr. Gaylord P. Harnwell, 
_ of the aged. | president of University of Pennsyl- 
Among those present at the! yania; Samuel Daroff of Darotl & 
luncheon-conference were Albert|Sons; Colwell Sykes, president of 
Greentield, Philadelphia financier) Yellow Cab Company; Mrs. Jonas 
who commented that the age] Salk, wife of the polio vaccine de- 


amendment “should be eliminated | yeloper. 
at all costs.” The Rev. L..D. Mos- * 


ely, First Baptist Church of Pitts- ON JUNE 14 the FEPC was 
burgh, who said, as a representative se. 

, ; walt + | buried in committee by the Repub- 
of the Health and Welfare Council; > 
of Allesheny| Courity. ithat -the lican-controlled Senate Education 
amendment distinctly “muddies the | Committee, Neda png tan 

mematen. A The pressure that caused a change 


of mind on the part of the anti- 
peoples GOP Senators mounted 
across the state—On June 23, with 
a state gathering of the State Coun- 
icil for a Pennsylvania FEPC with 
representatives from 41 organiza- 
tions attending. 

. An editorial whe Juy 2 — 
‘Exponent, a Philadelphia weekly, 
MOTHER ‘read in part, “There is a devious 
JUNE 30, 1955 and distasteful air about the action 
———___—_—___——_— of the Senate Education Commit- 

tee at Harrisburg this week... .” 


Editorial comment and letters to 
the editor, in the press through the 
state are calling tor an FEPC. 

Senator Joseph M. Barr, who is 
the Democratic State Chairman, 
made the point in a press statement, 
that much will depend upon the 
final stand taken-by the Gover- 


— 


The. Staff of the 
Pennsylvania Worker 


extends its deepest ‘sympathy 
to 


ROBERT KLONSKY 
on the death of his 


Our heartfelt sympathy 
to | 
Robert Klonsky and family 
on the death of your 


MOTHER 


Pauline and Sherman 


ination for Governor, has _ there 


largest locals of the United Steel- 
workers in the area, together with 
the 12,000 member East Pittsburgh 


trical Workers, have led the oppo- 
sition, 


The demand by the Philadelphia 


Workers, representing 
15,000 members, for hiking the 
exemption to $3,000, expresses the 
attitude of a great many workers 
throughout the state. 


The Executive Board of District 


Electrical Workers urged the ex- 
emption be raised to $4,000. It! 
wants “sharply increased taxes on 
corporations, profits, dividends, 
high incomes and other forms of 
unearned wealth,” together with 
the “plugging of loopholes that en- 
able corporations and wealthy indi- 
viduals to evade taxation.” 
* 
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AMONG citizens’ groups advo-' 
cating higher taxes on the corpora-| 
tions is the state Communist Party, | 
which urges the corporation net 
income tax be raised from the olf 


ent five percent to nine percent. 
Leader proposes a raise to six per-. 
cent. He admits, however, that be-: 
cause of his proposed readjustments 
in other business taxes, the copr-! 
orations will be better off under 
his program than they were before. 

Significant of the increasing: 
reall of the Leader administra-| 
tion to rely on the Jabor movement: 
for its mass support is the Gover-| 


(Continued on Page 15) | 


EDITORIAL 


Wiretapping Not the Way 


WE HAVE always been disturbed over the insistence of Rich- 
ard ‘Dilworth while he was District Attorney that his office have 
the right to tap telephone wires. Now that Dilworth has become 
candidate for Mayor and his former assistant Samuel Dash—now 
acting District Attorney—continues to press for wiretapping, we feel 
it is time to record our objections. 

In the light of the clean record that Dilworth and his political 
associates have often taken for civil liberties (we remember how ef- 


fectively he clashed with McCarthy), we are confident that the Mc- 
Carthyite stigma cannot be attached to their support of wiretap- 
ping. They say they need it in order to combat racketeering, and 
we do not question their good intentions. 

But there are other methods of combatting racketeering that 
might be used with much better results, and with none of the dangers 
to civil liberties connected with wiretapping. One method was in- 
dicated in these words by Mayor Clark on Oct. 25, 1954: 

“We are recruiting the.best police force in the country on a 
system of merit rather than political pull. . . You no longer have 
to pay $400 to the Republican organization to get on the force. . . 
We threw the rascals out of Philadelphia in 1951. No decent citi- 
zen would want to see the (Republican machine) Meade-Witkin 
crowd back in control of City Hall.” 

To which we would add: There must still be some of those 
GOP machine bought-and-paid-for $400 policemen on the force~ 
the type that shoots down defenseless Negroes in order to make a 
showing of fighting crime. These should be ditched—immediately. 
And one more thing: Police should stay on_their beat, and not be 
used to shove around union. pickets who are out to teach H & H 
the American way of paying union dues. 

In other words—clean government that has a respect for all 
the people will go a long way to help keep our city free of crime. 
We dont need wiretapping. : 


‘Force and Violence’ Hoax Pulled on Unions 


Anti-Union Forces Use a Big Lie 
To Stop Organization at H& ii 


nor. 
Frances and Willie 


stand, 


Let the Governor_know your! 
|: ; the Teamsetrs, the statement 


By JOSEPH POSNER 
PHILADELPHIA 


WITH THE HELP of the 


Big Business press here, Horn - 


and Hardart Baking Co. (H&H) 
has manufactured a Big Lie to 
keep its 4,100 employes from 
organizing. 

The company operates 40 re- 
tail bake shops, 38 restaurants, 
and a large commissary. 

The. organizing campaign was 
started this past February by 


four AFL locals No 107, Team- 


ters No. 6, Bakers No. 138, 
Restaurant Workers No. 195, 
Butchers. Pickets have been 
walking at the H. & H. business 
places. } 
The Big Lie used by H. & H: 
goes along these familiar lines: 
“The AFL is using force and 
violence on workers in an at- 
tempt to organize a union. The 
organizers Operate this way be- 
cause they know they cannot 
win through peaceful and law- 


ful means. 


THE EVENING BULLETIN 
and the Inquirer, the two big- 
gest Philadelphia newspapers 
and both supporters of the Re- 
publican anti-labor machine, 
constantly use their news col- 
umns and editorials to boost and 
blow up this company version 
of the organizing campaiga. 

The Daily News, the third 
Philadelphia daily, a tabloid 
with much _ smaller circulation 


and a supporter of the Demo- 
cratic Party. ,published a union 
statement which tears to shreds 
the H. & H. Big Lie. Submitted 
by Thomas D. McBride, counsel 


said. in part: 

“There is a strike at Horn and 
Harcait. 

“The men walking the picket 
lines . . . were locked out be- 
cause they wore union buttons. 
They were ordered to take oft 
the union labels or get out. 

“This campaign was started at 
the request of the employes of 
H. & H. They wanted a union 
to represent them. Their wages 
are low. The wages in the com- 
missary are sinfully low. 

“The organizing campaign 
began in February. For two 
months we were succeeding. A 
large number of men and women 
joined the union. 

“Then the company .. . be- 
gan its program of threat and 
intimidation. 

“The union has been in- 
formed that displaced persons 
employed there have been told 
they should be ‘sent back to the 
old country’ if they joined the 
union. We were informed Ne- 
gro workers were advised they 
could be replaced by white 
workers. 

“If the company had not in- 
stituted its campaign of fear, we 
would already have obtained 
enough cards to win an elec- 
tion.” 

* 

ALONG with McBride’s state- 
ment, the Daily News gives 
facts that show how a story was 
concocted to make it appear 
that union men were responsible 
for a fire which started in a 
scab truck. unloading at the 
H..&H. commissary, The ex- 


planation makes it clear that 


whoever started that fire, there 


is no basis for the charge :that it, ;, 


was the union men. 


Lhe Daily News story expos- 
ing the H. & H. Big Lie ap- 
peared on June 27th. But two 
days fater, the Bulletin caf%ied 
an editorial titled “Unions and 
Cangsterism,” stating: 7 

“There is no strike. In_ this 
dispute, four AFL unions have 
been attempting to organize 
workers who do not seem to 
want to be organized—at least 
not by gangster methods, The 
dispute has been waged on the 
union's behalf with violence and 


terrorism.” 


* 


IT CANNOT be denied that 
just as the McCarthy-tvpe Big 
Lie has panicked people who 
might otherwise be expected to 
know better, so the H. & H. Big 
Lie has had some unfortunate 
side effects. One example of this 
has been the use of police by. 
the Dilworth-Clark administra- 
tion, to harass the unions and 
give support to the. strike- 
breakers. 

Another instance has been the 
failure of some otherwise union- 
conscious* sections of the public 
to respect the picket-line at the 
H. & H. business places. 

However, there is a good sign 
that both of these weaknesses 
will be overcome. Last week the 
Central Labor Union voted to 
throw the support of every AFL 
local behind the H.&H. or- 
ganizing campaign. Business 
agents of 60 a will be di- 
rectly involved. 

The CIO has indicated that it, 


too, will line up with the cam- 


paign. Such unity of labor is 
ikely to have an influence for 
the better on the city adminis- 


, tration, and also make the power 
‘of the picket-line more effective. 


° 


Davy Crockett, | 


fan and Legend 


—See Page 8 
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A Letter 
From the 
Southland 


WE ARE (as of July 6 
just about $12,500 short l 
our $100,000 annual spring 
fund campaign goal, With 


full cooperation of readers, 
we can—and’ should—complete 
the campaign successfully by 
mid-July. Rush your contribu- 
tions to P. O. Box 136, Cooper 
Station, New York-City 3, N. Y. 

Among letters received last 
week was one from a deep South 
town, which said: “Several days 
ago I wrote you requesting you 
stop sending The Worker be- 
cause I thought I was leaving 
this address. I have changed 
plans and. will be here a few 
more months. Please keep send- 
ing The Worker. It is a fine 
newspaper. © Thank you very 
much.” 

Our records show this reader 
first’ subscribed this past Feb- 
ruarv. We dont know whether 
a supporter. of the paper got him 
to subscribe, or whether he 
heard about us and subscribed 
himself. But there must be 
thousands' upon thousands of 
Americans throughout the land 
who would react to our paper as 
he does if they knew about it. 

Isn’t this a good time for all 
Worker supporters to think 
about getting after friends, 
neighbors, shopmates — or- just 
door-to-door ganvassing — to 
spread our paper? | 

Out in the Minnesota-Dakotas 
area, they re showing how to do 
it. The Minnesota Freedom of 
the Press Committee sent 20 
Worker subs the other day—from 
North and South Dakota, Du- 
luth and other parts of Min- 
nesota. A trip of 3,200 miles 
was made in getting these subs, 
doubless from friends of the. pa- 


per who hadn't seen it for some 


years. 


“We're determined to reach 
our yearly goal of 300 Worker 
Subs by the July 24 Freedom of 
the Press picnic,” the Commit- 
tee said. They're just 27 short, 
as of July 6. We’ don't doubt 
other areas can get similar re- 
sults with similar determination 
—both for The Worker and Daily 


_ Worker. 


~ * mete 
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| Nation's Teachers 


Hit Ike on Schools 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO. 


IN SHOCKING figures, 
the largest organization of 
educators revealed what 
U.S. parents already know 


—that the decline of the pub- 
lic schools and the neglect of 
the nation’s children has taken 
a downturn for the worse under 
the Eisenhower Administration. 

The 15,000 delegates to a 
convention of the National Ed- 
ucation Association heard its 


Assignment U.S.A. 


In the Good O!d Summartime 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THE CITY is a cauldron 

in July: the heat curls up 

from the streets and shim- 


mers like a desert of as- . 


phalt. You feel like Death 
Valley Scotty on the arid sand 
driving a team of 40 mules, each 
of which is obstreperous as hell. 
You wonder if you will soon be 
seeing the desert chimera of cool 
sparkling water 
and waving 
palm trees. 

You have 
walked through 
Harlem, or @ 
through the 
endless streets 
of Brooklyn 
and you see 
humanity drap- 
ed like wilted = 
flowers over the outside steps, 
on the roofs, the search for the 
wisp of air is on. You know 
it is so in all the populous cities, 
in the swelter of the midland 
metropolis of Chicago, it is so in 
Detroit, in Los Angeles where 
the smog lays ‘on the populace 
like a vast and damp cotton 
blanket. Breathing doesn’t-come 
natural any more. 


Your friend lives in a flat of 
Bedford - Stuyvesant, one like 


thousands. He tells you a mid- 


summer night's story. 

“Well, anyway,” he = says, 
“there was the weekend.” The 
family cannot wait for the prom- 


ised land, the jaunt to the beach, 
any beach, and there is a noisy 
jubilation. His brood savors, 
long in advance, the moment 
when they will be dashing 
across the sand, diving into the 
waves, living life to the full: 
the city-dweller’s dream. Mama 
has industriously packed the 
sandwiches, the bottles are full 
of drink, little Mamie has tried 
her new bathing suit on and it 
is a dream. Hallelluia. 


family 


YOUR jalopy is out on the 
road, one of an endless stream 
of cars. You drive carefully 
listening to the broadcaster who 
is telling you, between snatches 
of rock- and: “Ol, how many will 


be killed before dawn. His voice ~ 
pursues you like a witch out of 


Macbeth wth predictions of ac- 
cidents and drownings, how 
many more will die this week- 
end than the same time last 
year. As you inch on you hear 
the lethal numbers game: eight 
killed in a head-on collision {n 
Iowa, two families are wiped 
out, the announcer says, his 
voice dropping a respectful reg- 
ister. You think of your own 
and you look at the 
stream of cars before you, and 
in your mirror, you see the cars 


stretch endlessly behind you. 


Finally, you turn off the high- 
way into the entry to. Jones 
Beach; the fragrance of a faint 
sea-breeze brings your kids the 
promise of cool salt water, the 
surge of the wave, and suddenly 
jubilation is ‘shattered as you 
encounter a barricade on the 
joad. 

“Closed.” 

* 

THE BEACH has been filled 
to capacity since 8 a.m., not an 
additional human being can be 
shoe-horned into this stretch of 
the soothing ocean. 

There is a kind of. stunned 
silence in the car as you twist 
back into the highway, into the 

(Continued on n Page 12) 


executive secretary, William’ G. 
Carr, make the charge that the 
crisis in-the schools “has been 
too largely ignored by our na- 
tional government.’ 


Carr gave an account of the 
tortuous struggles of the NEA 
for remedial federal legislation. 

tepeatedilv, he said, these ef- 
forts were blocked by the two 
Eisenhower representatives, Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Welfare and Education, 
and U.S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation Samuel Brownell, 
brother of the U.S. Attorney 
General. 

* 


IN THE WiEK-LONG con- 
vention, this note of sharp cri- 
ticism reached a high point in 
the speech of Adlai E. Steven- 
son, the 1952 Democratic can- 
didate- for President. 


“Six million children went to 
school this year in firetraps,” 
Stevenson declared, “seven hun- 
dred thousand children are on 
a split session basis and get 
only a half day’s schooling. We 
are currently short at least 250,- 
000 classrooms, room-for seven 
and a_ half million children. 
We need 180,00 more teachers 
than are presently available. 


Stevenson followed up his 
dramatic recital of the nature of 
the school crisis with the flat 
charge that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has done nothing 
more to relieve the situation 
than to call still another con- 
ference to be held at the White 
House next fall. 

* : 

“THIS SEEMS to me a piti- 
fully inadequate excuse for 
years of doing absolutely noth- 
ing about America’s No. 1 do- 
me stic need—schools and. teach- 
ers,” the Democratic leader de- 
clared., | 

Hanging over the convention 
like a pall was the fact that 
while the school crisis is mount- 
ing at a_ horrifying rate, two- 
thirds of the U.S.. budget is 
military. Some of the speak- 
ers and delegates. dealt with 
this fact. Others, like Steven- 
son, skirted it. : 

A Northwestern University 
educator, Prof. Joe Park, cited 
the tendency of the military to 
engulf the ‘schools. “As mili- 
tarism grows within a nation, 
he said. “it tends to establish a 
bureaucracy to direct scleatilie 
research along lines of interest 
to the military, to develop an 
educational system of its own, 
and to divert the attention of a 
people from their devotion to 
liberty, democracy and humani- 
tarian traditions.” 

* | 

RAY GRAHAM, of the Iili- 
nois Department of Public In- 
struction, dealt with some of the 
deep-going social problems 
which children bring with them 


‘jnto the classroom. 


“A few years ago, I went in- 
to a classroom for handicapped 
children,” he said.” “I had been 
there only a short time when a 
little girl came and stood in 
front of me and said, ‘My dad- 
dy’s in Korea. Can you imag- 
ine this child being able to do 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Steel Wage Victory Lifts 


e7 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE LEVEL of the 1955 wage roun 


workers of America won an average wage raise of 15 cents an hour after a one-day strike’ 
| port Workers Upfon 


Labor's Bargaining Sights 


d was lifted significantly when the United Steel- 


THe WEEK iN 


; 
we 


TRANSIT systems were shut 
down by strikes in four major 
cities: Washington, D. C., Los 
Angeles, Buffalo and Little Rock, 
Ark. In addition, strike action 
was being considered in Phila- 


for the 600,000 workers in basic steel. Thereby the steel agreement made up for one ot 


the serious weaknesses in the 
_Ford-General Motors agreements! 
signed earlier, in which the aver-, 
age direct money provision ac- 
counted for less than 10 cents of 
the 20-cent “package.” | 
The steel union was limited by 
its midcontract reopener to bar- 
gaining only on wages. ‘The 
“fringes” and a layoff pay plan,’ 
will be up for bargaining next 
June when the entire steel con- 
tract is due for renegotiation. Con- 
cerning the latter objective, David 
J. McDonald, its president, has 
already voiced the.view of the 
steel union that the Ford-GM type 
of layoff-pay plan will not be sat- 
isfactory; that the USA is uvt for 
an “honest-to-God” Guaranteed 
Annual Wage plafi. 


~~ : 


THE STEEL UNION'S victory. 


' Certainly 


a ee ee ee 


THE STEEL UNION will now 
swing its attention to its 600,000 


ff ‘members in the fabricating divi-| 
. | mands covering wage increases 


l ‘sions to get the 15 cents for them. 

| The raise in steel along with the 
recent auto pact will undoubtedly 
be a big influence in. other major 


industries immediately in line for 
bargaining—farm equipment, rub- 


ber; packing, electrical and others. | 
| The steel workers will get 11.5; 
an’ 
tra half cent to increase the span’ 


working Cents across the board plus 
ex 
between the 32 job classification 


tiations, -especially on 
conditions. Speedup has*raised pro- 
ductivity and profits to unprece-' . : 
dented levels and the workers fee] ;!"0™ 5.9 cents to six cents. 
there is -tnuch more where the|means that after the lowest. . paid 
‘classification one—now raised 
The steel pact also called a $1.68%2—each worker will get an 
| PRES. additional amount equal to a half 
halt to the trend of “nickel” settle- cent times 

ments of recent years and is most number. Classification eight, fo 
counterblow to the example, would get an extra 3 


15 cents came from, ‘ 


? 
— 


a 


delphia by a local of CIO Trans- 
in protest 
‘against plans to lay off 158 
maintenance workers. In struck 


; 


' 


That | 


tO the lower-paid. 


Sel 


cities, walkouts were being con- 
ducted by AFL unions, with de- 


7 and welfare improvements, 


* 

MINIMUM WAGE hearings 
were concluded before House 
labor committees with employer 
representatives loudly averring 
that higher wage floor would 


bankrupt small companies. 
Meanwhile, Wall Street Journal 
survey revealed that great num- 
ber of firms, especially in South, 


But it was also 
a concession to the skilled who, as 
in the UAW, are pressing militant- 


his job classification ly tor more than the across-the- 
' board raises. 


| A desire by the corporations to 


REBOR AFFAIRS 


. Fransit Tieups Hit Four Cities 
° Bosses Fight Minimum Wage Hike 


are planning installation of Jabor 
saving machinery to bypass pos- 
sible higher minimium wages. 
House labor committee is ex- 


‘pected to recommend $1 min- 


imum, which is 25 cents below 
labor's demand, although ten 
cents above President’s proposal. 

* 


FIVE-COUNTY strike in up- 
state New York was _ settled 
when AFL carpenters won 20- 
cent hourly pay hike. 

BIGGEST TRUCKING out- 
fit in country, Associated Trans- 
port Inc., locked out employes 
at New England terminals in 
additional reprisal against strik- 
ing drivers in three down-east 
states. Two weeks earlier, 500 
trucking companies retaliated 
with lockout of: 18,000 drivers 
when AFL Teamsters struck 


seven key firms. | 
* 


SHARP EXCHANGE of let- 
ters on AFL-CIO merger was 
publicized between Michaet, J. 
Quill, CIO Transport Worl s 
Union president and L. S. Buck- 
master, CIO Rubber Workers 
president, In exchange, publish- 
ed in TWU Express, Buckmas- 


after an all-industry shutdown of 
only a day, added new spirit to 
the Fourth of July fireworks in the 
steeltowns. The added day or two 
of idleness to the holiday causec 
by the shutdown was equally wel- 
comed by most steelworkers. 
Reports from the«steel towns 
also indicated that a spirit was 
building up for next year's nego- 


tain other fields. The 15-cent 
money raise in steel and the pen- 
sion-welfare plus the beginnings 
on layoff pay won by the United 
Automobile Workers will together 


influence unions to raise their bar- 
gaining sights. 


12-State Copper Strike 
Hits Mulish Boss Front 


THE WEEK-LONG strike of more than 30,000 non- 
ferrous metal workers continued as post-holiday negotiations 


broke off without progress. Involved are three of the “Big' 


wagecut efforts in textile and cer-; 


cents—seven. times a_ half | : | 
| ter took Quill to task for op- 


posing merger on grounds mer- 
ger set-up does not provide ade- 
quate guarantee against discrim- 
inatory practices, Quill insisted © 
failure to obtain such guarantees 
was indication of CIO member- 
ship being taken for “clever 
ride” in merger deal. 
* 

STRIKEBREAKING _ efforts 
in Louisiana’ sugar refinery 
strik.s fizzled. At Godchaux te- 
finery, 35 strikebreakers packed 
their bags and walked out, amid 
reports of gun battles among 
scabs. At Colonial highly touted 
“grand reopening” turned into 


sion keep the unprecedented _ profit 
‘along with the 11.5 cents, or itn 3 , I pag I 
aor OF 78. conte vel running and almost full oper- 
ations of the industry's 120-million 
| The bulk of the production! ton annual capacity, was an influ- 
‘workers are pretty much covered ence in the steel negotiations. But 
by the time classification eight is the steel companies also seized the 
reached. The skilled crafts will] opportunity to make extra profit. 
get more substantial raises. Those! On the excuse that they must cover 
in the topmost classifications will, the extra cost of labor, the steel 
get as much as 15.5 cents above industry ,acting in unison like a 
the 11.5 cents, but they number trust, announced a hike of $7.50 
only in the few thousands or hun-!on the price of a ton of steel. This: 
dreds. ‘is substantially above the new cost.; 
| * In 1946 when the workers won a 
| JHE PLAN of higher raises for, raise of 18.5 cents (with price con-| 
those in the top brackets—the trols still in effect) a raise of $5 
fourth such wage settlement. since on a ton of steel was declared. | 
the war—widens the wage span! The price of steel often influ-| 
between the skilled and the low- | ences the entire commodity ere dud as no striker broke ranks 
er production categories. This index and eventually the cost of, and CIO Packinghouse Union 


caused some dissatisfaction among. living. ! put on powerful demonstration. 


ottemeemetinenntnt i el 
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- Four” in Kennecott. 


Phelps - Dodge 
Smelting and Refining. 


copper 
and 


ing are Anaconda 


panies. | 
By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGTON 
THE AMERICAN Federa- 
tion of Labor has come to the 
conclusion that participation 
‘of the trade union rank and 
file is essential on the legisla- 
tive front. 
| “It is about time that labor faced 
ithe fact that it will take concerted 
‘political action to ereate a more 
healthy legislative climate,” the 
‘AFL News-Reporter declares in 
The strike was called by the its latest issue. Unity between AFL 
International Union of Mine, Mil] and CIO, though important, is not 
and Smelter Workers, Indepen- enough, the AFL official oggan de- 
dent, with AFL crafg-unions in the |clares. | e 
field cooperating. The union is) “Success depends upon the 
cemanding a raise of 20 cents an whole-hearted support of the 
hour, $60 a week gurantee for rank and file membership,” it says. 
workers laid off or sick, and other | 


impovements. Company offers, all next sessions of the national and 
rejected by the union, range from ‘state legislatures, but that advice 


The AFL keys its advice to the’ 


American | ; | } , 
Still work- ® | @ 8 | 
Copper and | | a ! 
some smaller independent com-. 


‘eader, will affect the course of the units a vear. After the Senate ac- | THE ADMINISTRATION _ is 
ession very little. His replace-|tion, the House Banking and Cur-;also going to try to get by mane- 
ment, Senator Earle C, Clements,|rency Committee -reported out a uver and pressure the universal 
<entucky, now acting Democratic) bill for 35,000 housing units ajmilitary training legislation which 
eader, said he would carry on-in|vear. This was the Administration |it could not get by pressure alone. 
he “same spirit” as Johnson did, ' bill. Rep. Charles P. Brownson, an 
0 expedite the windup of the| As the result of a wretched ma-/ Indiana Republican, forsees that 
ession. neuver from the White House the}/even more drastic UMT provisions 
* 'Administration’s own 35,000 unit}will be smuggled into the legisla- 
DESPITE the tiff between Pres-/bill is now bottled up in the House |tion in a House-Senate conference, 
ident Eisenhower and Johnson on|Rules Committee after a 6 to 6 tie;after the Senate has acted, and 
the accomplishments, or lack ot/vote. Voting against reporting out/the legislation will then be given 
them, wf the 84th Congress, nojthe Administration’s own bill were'the rush act in the final days of 
one believes that the White House; four Republicans and two Dixie-|the session. 
wants this session prolonged. crats. Voting for were six Demo- Brownson also tock a ewipe at 
The President and the Dixie-jcrats. ithe bipartisan deal by which the 
crats, assisted by the Democratic} The maneuver was accomplished | House did not take a record vote 
leadership in Congress, want only through a speech to the Rules ° either the Powell anii-segrega- 
the routine essentials completed! committee by Rep. Jesse P. Wol- hon amendment, or on the bill 
and then adjournment. ‘cott, Michigan Republican, who in- itself. 
| The White House figures that timated that the Administration 
‘with a speedy adjournment, and was not satisfied with the bill. 
no fuss until then, it will get away; Walter Reuther, president of the 
with its dirtiest doublecross since CIO, called the committee’s action 
the last one—the housing bill. “a direct blow to everv American 


«< 


* 


THE UNITED Mine Workers, 
in an editorial in its Journal, laid 
responsibility for the UMT and 
‘the fight on the Powell amend- 
ments at the door of the White 


two cents to 12.5 cents an hour. js eminently valid now as the final 
* ‘month «of the first session of the 


MINE:MILL’S picket lines were 84th Congress ebbs. | 


thrown up in 12 states as the na-| 'The AFL Building and Con- 
tion began_ celebrating - the,struction Trades Department has 
Fourth of July weekend. ‘decided that if the prevailing 

If the strike continues much (Union) wage provision in highway 


| Ay a 99 construction is to be won over the 
longer it is likely that Anaconda opposition of the Eisenhower ad- 
and the other companies still ope-. 


, ministration and the _ Dixiecrats, 
rating, will be shut down, too. A 


On June rg the Senate passed a! who wants decent housing at 


housing bill providing for 135,000 prices he can afford.” House and of the Dixiecrats. 


“Just who do President Eisen- 
hower and the ‘great brains’ on 
Capitol Hill who regard them- 
selves as military ‘experts’ think 
they* are kidding with all their 
phony- accusations against those 
who op Universal Military 
Training?” the United Mine Work- 
ers Journal asks. 


The Journal challenges the Pres- 


the building trades locals must act 

strike was already authorized by at once. 

the workers of those companies. | 

The shutdown was held off be-| 

cause the company had been the of saving the Davis-Bacon prevail- 

first to make an offer, reported to ing wage amendment if enough 

be 10 cents an hour. A total of|pressure is generated to compel 

60,000 members of Mine-Mill are the House Public Works Commit- 

affected by the negotiations. 
The government, meanwhile,jthen wins in the House .a solid 


* 


THE AFL sees thé possibility’ 


‘tee to report it out. If the: provisof 


ident to write -to Carl Vinson, 
Dixiecrat chairman of the House 
Armed Services Commitee, about 
the UMT bill in the tone that he 
used to Rep. Adam _ Clayton 
Powell. | 

“Maybe you ought to tell Vin- 
son about the Supreme Court de- 


gave some indication that an early |Campaign could restore it, in con- 
settlement is’ not expected with an ference, despite its previous dele- 
announcement by Washington tion by the Senate. 


cision on racial segregation in: the 
public schools,” the Journal tells 
the President. “He probably hasnt 


wit 


officials that a Presidential order! But it is certain that the windup | 
will be asked for release of gov- of the session will not wait on the 
ernment. stockpiled copper to the |leisurely mobilization of labor’s re-| 
markets The reason given-for this sources. ah ane 
achion.:tis).the::claan*-goveniment The ‘sudden: serious. idnese!sot | 
_qrders ‘eioekk*becaffeststo)) | Lynduh Johnsuny’ Senate (Majority | 


| 


heard about it. Or maybe he thinks 
if he ignores it, it will go away.” 
, UMW’ Journal also joins in the 
ee eee peee [labor denunciation of the White _ 
Pete? Cee eG | Hote -playirig - Wath the -idea~ ‘of 
2OW a bud feqaion Ubyw #\2(€o uéd dni Redes 1 Sp ye} 
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"Wobbling Wilbur” Bruckner ipcninve by Charles Wilson, Named by Ike 


New Army Boss Had Ties with Black Legion 


By WILLIAM ALLAN DETROIT. 
BEFORE THE U.S. SENATE ratifies the appointment of Wilbur ri Diion to be the new Secretary of the Army to 


succeed Robert T. Stevens, they should know something of this smiling cherub who will appear before them. looking as if 
butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth. They should know that: In 1936 6 Brucker ran n unsiccessiully as the Republican can- 


didate for the governorship of Michigan, he launched his campaign with a 
speech before the Wolverine Republican League of the Black Legion, the 


murderous Negro-baiting, Catholic-baiting, Jew-baiting, red-baiting, an ti- 
labor outfit to which an“estimated 50 killings were charged over a period of three years. It 
was that same Wolverine League front for th ese Black Legion killers that circulated Bruck- 


ers nominating petitions in April 1936, as can be seen from a photostat of the League’ : : 


ows gs ae 30, which we re- jderers of Poole, and campaigners | 
produce herewi for Wilbur Bruck er, sentenced to— 


' Michigan’s maxi f life im-| 
THREE weekseafter that letter ee ee 


oe 1 es oe BR . prisonment, are still serving in the | 
was written, the word was SHOCK- |Pean put five bullets into Charles’ state’s penitentiaries. Look at the 
ed by as horrible a-story of cold- | 


Pool, a young relief project Work-|list of officers of Woolverine Club | 
blooded murder as was ever told. ler and they left him dead in a that campaigned for Brucker in 
“epi ns a mecti.g — ditch. | 1936 and you'll see J. N. Bamner-| 

eague trom the very same fr idiat- ae law ,/ man a director; H. A. Davis on the’ 
er Temple where it always held its This is the murder that broke, : 


meetings, several carloads of the the Black Hooded Legion, led to, entertainment committee; Roy. 


7 eyeing ; ‘Lawrence and Irvin D. Lee on the 
> - for neck-ti some three score arrests. The mut- 
killers went out for _a_“neck-tie belie ~ee te — |membership committee and John S. 


Vincent, a delegate—all five were 
in the party that murdered Poole 
and were tried. for the killing in 
‘the summer ot 1936. | 


fee Bas | 
THERE es 


e countless other 
killings by these men. They kill- 
ed some. of the early fighters for 
union organization in the Ford and 
‘other auto plants. They also com- 
mitted some of the most cold- 
blooded killings of Negroes, one of 
them of a Negro hod carrier be- 
cause “they wanted to know. what 
‘it felt like to shoot a Negro.” The 
‘Black Legion was used by em- 
ployers against union organization 
in Flint and other auto towns. 

And it was after police cracked 
the Wolverine League that the evi- 
dence led to the rest of the big. 
horror story of 1936—the year when | 
the big business Liberty League 
‘(whose candidate Brucker was in 2 | 
Michigan) was promoting terror, Plant. The killers got of scot free. 
outfits against the rising labor Brucker’s main base of operations 
movement and the supporters of for years has he ‘en committees ol , 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. the ‘American Legion-on “subver-: 

THE PRESIDENT of the Wol-| sive’ activities. Back in 1935 he 
verine Republican League, I. C, | was the prime mover of a éonfer- 
Black and several others who had ence of “patriots” iu Grand Rapids, 
‘their names on the club’s station- Mich., to form “Constitution Pro- 
‘ery were arrested for taking, part in tection League.” According to a 
plots to assassinate Arthur Kings- folder at that time it was to co- : 

ley, Highl: and Park. Michigan, pub- ordinate all anti-labor organiza- Police in 1936 expressed his “ete 
lisher and Mavor W liam \ Voisine tions. A list ot activities for the ‘se viction that at le east OO une Aj} stain 

fot Ecorse. constitution savers included = spv- ed “suicides” in Michigan were t:e 
2 When Black was Governor) ing on labor, countering “agitators” | work of the Black Legion. Flog- 

in 1952 the Kepublican Party was, and forming squads. to bre ak up Sings, murder, assassination plots, 
'eontrolled hy Harry Bennett. at’ meetings and demonstrations, bombing of labor institutes, burn- 
‘that time head of the murderous: x | mg of homes and workers camps, 
‘Ford Service Department. Benneit: IT IS NOT strange then th find faked-forged _leatlets designed to 
sat on the State Prison Parole Bd, Brucker at a meeting of the Wol- discredit labor were all eventually 
-and got his thugs directly from the verine Republican League, a front in 1936 laid at the door of t'e 

‘jails of Michigan. The same thugs. for the Black Legion. Black Legion by a grand jury and 

on Miller bisodk Dearborn. in 1932: The Black Legion was the or. te courts, Sixty members of the 
shot down tour workers who led) ganization in 1935-36 that rode in O'StUZation were atrestea and 
ja hunger march on Tord’s Rouge? cars, armed to the teeth, guided by | (Continued on Page [-4) 
ocensnneuncerqeeenonvebsonccesseoesseneeanentessets ss 
that the U. #S., althouch the 
show window of world capia!- 
ism on wage earnings, has next 


}party in . the outskirts of Detroit. 
They ‘converged at a point on a 
road. On the given order of “Col- 
onel” Harvey Davis, triggerman 


— — 


Wolverine Republican League 


2138 UNION GUARDIAN BUILDING 
DETROIT AICHIGAN 
>_>” 


; 


id 
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april 30, 13936, 


Dear Members 
On Monday May 11th, et 6:00 P.M,, 
the Wolverine Republican League will hold ite 
enmual sesting in the Findla’er Teaple, on the | 


corner of West Lafayette and Weterman avenues, | 
This 


"| 


ie | 5 te 
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BRUCKER 
a military plan designed to smash 
the rising labor movement here. 
The Black Legion incorporated 
‘all the features of the Ku Klux 
Klan. It was against Communists, 
Negroes, Catholics, Jews and _ for- 
eign born, it was active in indus- 
trial regions and it had friends in 
high political places. Captain tra 
H. Marmon of the Michigan State 


WILBUR Me 


j 
: 


for the purpose of electing directérs. 
will be es closed meeting for menders only. 
We are enclosing a petition ef 


Wilbur M. Brucker for senatcr, Please fill eut 


same afid return as so0n as poss,dle or turn tt 
in at the meeting on May 11%. whese you say also 


obtain additional copies if needed. 
Our last meeting put the Miverines 


League out in front. 
*LET’s KESP IT TiiERZ.” 


_ 


Very truly you. , 


FLOYD NUGENT, 
Secretary. 


Letter sent out on-the stationery of the Wolverine Republican | 
Club asking for support of Brucker for the Senate. Check marks 
in the left hand column indicate the five Legionnaires who were 
charged with taking part in the murder of Charles Poole: 
SSOOSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSOSSSSOSSSS SS FHSHSSS SOK SSS SHS SSS SSHSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSHSSOSSHSSEEEETES 
It's a line that sounds plausible, 
too, because workers sce: every 
how Changes 


The 


manager 


W orld ot Labor 2!) 


will os adh 4. ne or iia 
re 


, 2 
~~ 


AS ITS CONTRIBUTION to 
the current congressional hear- 
ings and debate on the min- 
imum wage issue, the Wall 
Street Journal sc:° a man te 
Camden, S. C.. 
to test southern 
busifess  opin- 
ion on thé like- 
ly etfect of an 
increase in the 
minknum wage. 

The — conclu- 
sions of WS] 
are well sum- 
marized in its 
headlines: “Some Firms Will 
Fire Workers Buy Machines, It 
Wage Floor Rises.” 

Those conclusions 
taken in two ways: as a threat by 
employers to influence Con- 


gress against a substantial boost 


the minimum as an indication 
of some of the developments 


ithat , may. jactually fe The; : 


factual / material, ia; the 7. Ws 


can be. 


©0000 000900888908 OSOSOCOOOOOOOOESEDS. by George Morris 
The Big ‘Differential 
Threatening @.8. Labor 


story lends strong evidence oi: 
the need a substantial boost 
in the minimum. S. Carolina’s 
250,000 taciory workers -aver- 
age $1.30—40 percent below 
the-national hourly average. A 
garment manufacturer observed 
that even a raise to YO cents 
would mean-a 20 percent i:- 
crease in his labor costs. 
6 

THE SOUTHERNERS inter- 
viewed gave two lines of argu- 
ment: they questioned the ad- 
visability of giving workers more 
than 75 Cents an hour on the 
claim there would be more 
money to squander for liquor. 
The WSJ reporter says he found 


most enthusiastic support for a - 
higher minimum from the town’s | 


liquor store operator who every 
Saturday night cashes 400 $335 
weekly 
line of these jie 
ne is <thiat 


will compel cuts ia work fortes, 


1-moralled peo 


y checks. .The other . 


igher nibbtigntp ralempld¢ed! a 


use of macuinery. 
of a Swilt & Co. fertilizer plant 
is quoted as saving that me- 
chanical equipment and auto- 
matic machines would have to 
be introduced. “Nobody tried 
this yet in the inaustry bec: wise 
labor hasn't been too ex»ensive, 
he told the WSJ reporter 

In some tee Wd} 
gives-us a sainpling of waat will 
truly be found in thousands of 
towns southern and oihers 
where emplovers intend to face 
the problem in the same way. 
We have the widening contra- 
diction of a greater than ever 
need of raising the wage min- 
imum and at the same time a 
greater than ever. pressure to 
cut the number of jobs through 
mechanization, automat ion, 
speedup and-_oticr like methods. 


respecis 


. = 
MUCH of tix employer prop- 
aganda against wage increases 


. in general and against a higher 


in particular, 


wage minimum 


stems from this hard-headed ap- — 
proach which in summary is this: 


“All right, you_can have your 
higher wages and higher min- 
imums, but youll have fewer 


in the tong: run 
lessex mass purchasing. power.” 


day tecnnoiog-cal 
and speedup displace 
hands. : | 

A comparison between a 
southern and = northern town 
brings out the differential most 
sharpiy. But we have a similar 
pattern of diflerentials running 
through every resion in” the 
countiy, within states and ever 
within the narwowcr contines oO. 
each metropolitan area in Ux 
country. 

We hear it often said that th: 
pressure Of unions for higher 
wages, helps to ldt the level oi 
wages generally in the country. 
That is most certainly true. But 
a survey will just as certainly 
show that the level of earnings 
of unionists, including — the 
“fringes,” has been climbing at 
a relatively higher rate than the 
earnings of the unorganized. 
Thus the gap is widening and 
it has been expanding’ partic- 
ularly in the past seven or eight 
years—a period of virtual stand- 
still on the percentage of work- 
ers organized. 


bummer 


. A. STUDY by the National 
Bureau of Econqmic Research 


ipeleased last :month, by its, di- 
| weotor! /Louig> Fabricant; shows. |, 


ot 


to the lowest percentage 
unidnization of the wage earners 
of the major capitalist count: ics. 
Only Canada has slightly lower 
percentage—20 percent of the 
civilian working population .n 
unions compared wiih 21.9 per- 
cent in the U. S. Jn the resi of 
the capitalist world Sweden tons 
the list at 49.7' percent, with 
Australia 42.7 and the Untted 


<inedom 41.5 pereent union zed. 


The employers will, of course, 
nasien to conclude (as they do) 
that unionization isn’t reallv a 
big influence for higher wages. 
That, of course, is nonsense be- 
cause sone major historic in- 
fluences are overlooked. But the 
really important warning to la- 
bom in those figures is the con- 
stant threat to. unions and urion 
standards by this gap betwecn 
the organized and the unorgan- 
ized and the EXPANDING span 
between union and non-union 
wages. 

The automation trend in 
many industries, paralleling the 
developments noted above, with 
non-union areas especially at- 
tractive to the new automated 
plants and expanding i anneal : 

(Coxitinued. on: Page 14) : 
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News Guild Spurns Burdett Spy Fantasies 


By HARRY RAYMOND 
IT COULD HARDLY 


committee in Washington naming! 
a number of ,newspapermen as 
members of the Communist Party 
on the defunct Brooklyn Eagle 
staff-15 years ago. 

At the time Burdett was giving 
the senate committee material for 
a new witchhunt, delegates to the 
Albany convention were also pre- 
paring a oe later adopted, 
calling on the Justice Department 


to investigate a charge that Frank, \ 


D. Schroth, publisher of the Eagle, | 
violated the anti-trust laws by) 
suspending the newspaper during! 
the Guild’s strike against it. | 
Joseph F. Collis, Guild presi- 
dent, charged the Eagle was 
“bought by one or more New York | 
newspapers to put it out of busi- 
ness’ in violation of the = anti-| 


be said it was “purely coincidental” that at the very time the 
22d Convention of the CIO American Newspaper Guild in Albany was debating the Com-| 
munist issue, CBS reporter Winston Burdett was before the Senate Internal Security Sub- 


——_ _-_—— — 


¢ 


SN 


~ 
\ 


SN 


aN 


ceding his dismissal.” 

The convention also recom- 
mended that the ANG and its lo- 
cals need not resist dismissal of 
an employe “who has been finally 
adjudged by a court of competent 
jurisdiction to have been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party within 
the six month period preceding 
his dismissal.” 

“The legality or illegality of the 
Communist Party is something we, 
are not passing on,” declared Rol- 
lin Everett, delegate from _ St. 
Louis and member of the collec- 
tive bargaining committee. “A _lo- 


cal can defend a Communist, but 


/ 


mac 


monopoly Jaws and that the Guild) gains the union being captured | 


was falsely blamed tor the foldup. 

| xi 

WHEN the Burdett story began 
making front page headlines in the 
June 27 afternoon papers, the 
Guild convention collective — bar- 
gaining committee, under chair- 
manship of David S. Schick of 
Philadelphia, was preparing a re- 
port on the Commuinst issue. 

The delegates at once saw the 
Burdett story as one aimed at 
stampeding the convention away 
from the central trade union is- 
sues as outlined in the officers’ re- 
ports 

Referred to the’ Albany conven- 
tion was a recomniendation of the 
1954 Los Angeles convention that 
Communists should be _ barred 
from Guild membership. 

Collis, an anti-Communist, told 
the delegates the union's interna- 
tional executive board did not con- 
sider the Communfst issue an iin- 
portant issue of the convention. 

“A lot of water has tlowed down 
the Hudson River since this union 
met Jast summer in Los Angeles,” 
Collis said. “The junior senator 
from Wisconsin has been cut down 
do his proper size in votes. The 
hysteria whicli aroused the nation 
has subsided somewhat.” 

. 


HE SAID the Guild constitution 


~ . : 
now contains adequate safeguards 


Sneak Play 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


AFTER A SHAMEFACED debate the House of Representatives last. week put its) 
stamp of approval on a modified Universal Military Training, Program. 
tives looked the other way as Rep. Adam C. Powell (D-NY) 


use of jimcrow National Guard 


units in theuprogram. -. 

Party discipline, applied* by 
both Republican and Democratic 
Jeaders, left the Harlem Democrat 
all alone in his efforts to forestall] 
announeed plans by Sen. Richard 
Russell (D-Ga), chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee 
to restore the National Guard fea- 
ture to the bill. Russell's fellow 
Georgian, Carl Vinson, House 
Armed Services Committée chair- 
man, had knocked out*the section 
on the National Guard after Poweil 
amended the bill to open guard 
service to all regardless of race or 
color. 

* 


VINSON . also attempted 
meet the tidal wave of anti-UMT 
° > 
protest by shortening from eight 
to six years the time of compulsory 
reserve duty by young men _ be- 
tween the ages of 1842 to 28. Also 
removed. from the old reserve law 


which the | 


to 


resent bill amends was 
the stiff five-year penalties and 
$10,000 fines_for youths who fail 
te take the preseribed training. 
The minimum training required 
. under the new bill is 48 two-hour 


summer training; Failing’ to! sub-| 
mit to this he can be drafted into 


| ADAM C. POWELL 


the army for 45 days or stand a 
court martial. 


‘segregation issue. He recalled the 


by the Reds. | 

~The question was whether the! 
convention would scrap the Hey-, 
‘wood Broun clause of the Guild 
constitution which states: | 
_ “> membership shall be open, 
to every eligible person without 
discrimination or penalty, nor shall. 
any member be barred from mem- 
bership or penalized, by reason of | 
ave, sex, race, national origin, reli-| 
gious or political conviction. . . .” 

While the Senate Subcommittee, 
continued to hippodromize the; 
Burdett story for the second day, 
the convention’s collective — bar-, 
saining committee came to the | 
floor with a report recommending 
no change in the Heywood Broun 
clause. 


1 


The committee proposed a pol-| 


icv reconciliating “several different 
points of view” on what it called 


«« . . >> 
a “controversial question.” It took: 


a strong anti-Communist position 
lerming the Communist Party an 
“international conspiracy. 
+ 

THE CONVENTION adopted 
the conciliatory policy recom- 
mending that “the ANG and its 
locals need not resist the dismissal 


of ariv employe who has admitted | 


in an open hearing by a competent 


government agency or a court of: 


competent jurisdiction that he was 
a member of the Communist Party 
within the six-month period pre- 


Ditches Po 


* 


POWELL did not concentrate 
on the UMT character of the bill 
but he did expose the tricky ma- 


neuver of beth Republicans and, 


Democrats to get around the anti- 


well Rights: 
Move, But Issue Haunts Congress 


it need not.” 

Not only did the convention re-. 
fuse to scrap the Heywood Broun’ 
clause, but it adopted another res- 
olution recommending that draft- 
ers of the constitution for the 
merging CIO-AFL unions include 
the “language of the Guild’s hon-| 
ored Heywood Broun clause.” 

* 

COLLIS was elected without: 
opposition to succeed himself as) 
president for another two-year 
term. Election of. executive vice-| 
president will take place in Septem- 

er by referendum. There are two) 


‘candidates for the post, Ralph B. 


Novak, of Detroit, the incumbent, 
and William J. Farson, of Phila-, 
delphia, the retiring secretary-| 
treasurer. 

Justin F. McCarthy, of Chicago, 
and Charles A. Perlik, of Buffalo, 
were nominated to run for secre-| 
tary-treasurer in the fall referen- 
dum. ed 
| John H. Thompson, of Boston; | 
Richard: P. Lane, of Memphis; Aijr-' 
thur Rosenstock. of New York, 
and C. Joseph Beauelers, of Tor-: 
onto, were mr as regional vice-| 
presidents without opposftion. 

James B. Woods, of St. Louis,| 
‘and Art Cullison, of Akron, will run’ 
in the referendum for vice-presi-| 
dent of Region III. David D. Flet-' 
cher, of Santa Rosa, Cal. Twelve 
icandidates will run for six posts of 
vice-president-at-large in the fall 
elections. } | 

The Guild will hold its 1956 
convention in Toronto, Ont. The 
‘delegates voted to hold the 1957) 
convention in St. Louis. ) 


i 
; 


— —o 


six months in the Reserves? 
Rep. Ovetron Brooks (D-La): 
Yes. : 
Rep. Brown: Could he be _ per- 
mitted to take training in the! 
Guard in his home town? | 
Brooks: Yes. 
Brown: Can a man join the Na-! 
tional Guard and escape his obli-, 
gation (to the reserves)? . | 
Rep. Vinson: A man can join’ 
the National Guard under age (be-| 
low 18% years) and meet his obli-! 
gation there up to age 28 and is! 
not subject to draft and is subject; 
only to the obligations of the’ 
Guard and the Guard court martial! 
and training by the Guard. | 
Brooks is the author of 
present bill. 


} 
j 


the | 


* 


REP. POWELL called _ this 
“shocking” in face of the fact that; 
both Vinson and ‘Brooks, among) 
others had said the National Guard 
was in no way connected with thé 


legislation under consideration. 


“Now under H.R. 7000” Powell 
pointed out, “a colored youth who} 


following colloquy before the bill; 
was_reported out of committee: 


Can a boy be 'assigried to ‘the 
Nationa] Guard after he has served 


‘{to serve in the National Guard 


weekly. drills two: weeks of | . (Clarenoe} Brown (R-Ohio):| units, Jet us say in Georgia or in} 
Aap 20 Bh care be es doe car? ether southern state .).. het: ay 


was with Poole at the time of his 


insisted on his constitutienal right 


arly 


(Continued on Page 12) | 


2 The Representa- 
fought unsuccessfully to block 
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LIBERTIES 


© Joe Clark Gets Passport 
® Service Wins Clearance 


RADIO AND _ TV 6 artists, 
members of the AFL American 
Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists (AFTRA) in a ref- 
erendum announced Jast week 
condemned AWARE, Inc., a 
McCarthyite group preying on 
the union and the industry he a 
vote of 982 to 514. AWARE, 
headed by a Fordham professor 
and including several AFTRA 
officers on its board has set up 
a | lackbist of radio-TV artists 
and intervened in AFTRA inner- 
union elections. When AWARE 


supporters in the union rejected | 


a union membership vote of 
censure against the McCarthyite 
fingering (197 to 114) they de- 
manded a referendum, the re- 
sult of which was an even more 
smashing blow to their witch- 
hunting activities, 

* 


JOHN STEWART SERVICE, 
former State Department career 
officer tired after charges of dis- 
loyalty made against him by 
Louis Budenz and Sen. McCar- 
thy, won a victory over his de- 
tractors last week. U. S. District 
Judge Edward M. Curran or- 
dered the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s loyalty review board to 
expunge from its records its judg- 
ment that there was “reasonable 
doubt’ as to Service's loyalty. 
The judge however declined to 
compel the State Department to 
rehire Service. a 

. * . 

J]. RUSSELL WIGGINS, chair- 
man of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Committee of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, 
mformed Joseph Clark, foreign 


THE WEEK 


editor of this paper, that he 
would lay before his committee 
the State Department’s “tenta- 
tive refusal” to grant Clark a 
passport to go to Geneva to 
cover the Big Four canference. 
The Department later announced 
it was granting a passport to 
Cie. = ! 
* 

WIGGINS (see above) criti- 
cized the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration for withholding informa- 
tion from the public on the Salk 
polio vaccine -and on the “dan- 
ger from H-bomb fallouts.” 

* 

THE QUAKER library at 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa., was re- 
warded recently with a gift of 
$5,000 for its refusal to surren- 
der to American Legion demands 
that it fire its librarian, Mrs: 
Mary Knowles, because she had 
once taught at the Sam Adams 
school in Boston, which is on 
the attorney general's ‘list. De- 
spite attempts by the township 
boards to starve the library by 
cutting off its funds, the ostrac- 
ism of the library by the school 
boards, the Quaker trustees ot 
the library held firm. Praising 
the trustees, Robert . Hutchins, 
director of the Fund for the Re¢ 
public, announced “he $5,000 
gift, saying he hoped the ex- 
ample—of the trustees would be 
followed ‘elsewhere in America. 

* 

CLAUDIA JONES’ freedom | 
was demanded last. week in a 
Jetter to Attorney General Brow- 
nell by the Jamica Federation of 
Trade Unions of Kingston, Ja- 
maica, British West Indies. 


IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


© New Action in Prinee Edward Cea. 
°° Alabama U. Order to Admit Two 


THE U.S. SUPREME Court 
last week delivered its mandate, 
arrived at on May 31], directing 
lower three man courts to order 
admission of children to public 
schools Yon a_ racially non-dis- 
criminatory basis with all de- 
liberate speed. Action in Prince 
Edward County, Virginia, was 
begun immediately by National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People attomevs to 
effect desegregation by fall. of 
1955. Throughout the South 
Negro parents began filing peti- 
tions with school boards for de- 
segregation plans. 

Hoxie, Arkansas 25 Negro 
school children — 15 elementary 
and 10 high school—will go to 
integrated schools, it was an- 
nounced by school officials. 
Three Oklahoma. tewns—Potean, 
El Reno and Seminole—will in- 
tegrate schools this fall, as will 
the Kentucky School for the 
Blind at Frankfort. 

x 

TWO ALABAMA Negro stu- 
dents, Misses Autherine J. Lucy 
and Poly Ann Myers, won a 
federal court order to enter the 
schools of journalism and _ I- 
brary science at Alabama Uni- 
versity, the first in their state. 
The court, however, limited their 
decision to the two appellants, 
making it necessary for any 
other Negro to enter separate 


suits for admission. 
* 


A NEGRO Army sergeant, 
who testified that he was in Dal- 
las when the alleged murder with 
which he is charged was com- 
mitted in Waco, Texas, has filed 
an appeal from a death sen- 
tence. Master Sergeant Marion 
Washington, was convicted by 
an 4ll-white jury in the kibing 
of. Soldier First Class H 


| Poole, white, on a lonely 


Papendorf, whe 


18S 


death, testified against Wash- 
ington. Washington said never 
in his life had he pointed a gun 
at anyone. 

- | 

REAL ESTATE sharpies who 

play upon racist fears were 
thwarted in the Teaneck, N.]., 
area when white home owners 
refused to sell their homes be- 
cause Negro neighbors move in. 
Their “This House Is Not for 
Sale Signs” sparked a new spirit | 
of grass roots good will. 

* 


THE CIVIL rights ebb in 
Washington reached a new low 
water mark when the District 
Commissioners promoted to the 
rank of sergeant Fireman Elvin 
Probst. Probst was a leader of 
the Kluxer element in the Fire 
Department which fought the de- 
partments integration program. 
In testimony before a_ House 
committee this spring, Probst’s 
racist testimony drew from Rep. 
Arthur G. Klein (D-NY) an 
angry rebuff in which he likened 
the fireman’s words to Hitler's. 
‘Fhis week Rep. Klein, along with 
Reps. Adam C. Powell, Charles 
C. Diggs, the NAACP and other 
groups protested to the District 
Commissioners and to Fire De- : 
partment heads against the pro- 
motion of the racist leader. | 

* 


_DR. WILLIAM H. JER- 

AGIN, 86-year-old fighting - 
churchman of Washington, D.C., 
this week told the National Bap- 
tist Sunday School convention 
meeting at Atlantic City that the 
faith of Peter— 

“, . » raised up Moses to set 
the Hebrews free; caused Lin- 


— eoln to free the slaves, Thurgood 


P 


FIVE GROUPS LAUNCH PROTEST AGAINST _ 


WITCHHUNTING. QUIZ FOR TEACHERS | 


CHICAGO.—AIl groups and individuals were urged this week 
to join in protesting against a witch-hunt questionnaire which has 

proposed for school teachers by Chicago Superintendent of 
Schools Benjamin Willis. | 

The fight against the McCarthy-type probe was launched by 
such organizations as the Chicago Teachers Union, the Citizens 
Schools Committee, the American Civil Liberties Union, the City 
Club, the American Jewish Congress. 

The quiz, which is being promoted by the rabid MeCarthyite, 
Legionnaire Edward Clamage, is in inquiry into the political and 
other beliefs of applicants for teaching jobs. 


“KUG. 23 STRIKE UP TO YOU, 
LOCAL 6 TELLS HARVESTER 


CHICAGO.—In an open letter in the following terms: “You, Mr. 
to International Harvester presi-) McCaffrey, have a wonderful pen- 
dent John L. McCaffrey this week, | sion waiting for you. You are com- 
the Melrose Park plant UAW-CIO fortably protected should you fall 
Local 6 told him he was ill. You have a guaranteed annual 
faced with either a chainwide, wage and no one is —a around 
strike on Aug. 23 or the alterna- the corner waiting for a chance to 
tive of “granting the legitimate as- cut your wage rate, 
pirations of Harvester workers.” | “We are no less human than 

The letter came out as negotia-, You. We have a moral right to ex- 
tions began on a new contract cov- pect stability in our wages so that 
ering 45,000 Harvester workers., We need not fear classification cuts 


~e 


The present contract expires Aug. °F piecework price cuts from day| 


to day. We have a right, after 
vears of service to your company, 
to expect to retire on a decent in- 
come so that we will not be a bur- 
den to our children or society. 


23. | 

“Our people have made it as 
sible for your company to enjoy 
lavish profits,’ the local told Mc- 
Caffrey, |“You certainly can afford) 


to grant |the union’s demands. The ts 


big question is whether we will of the sickening strain and anxiety 
, over finances when we or our de- 


-: it with 7. without strike. |pendants fall ill. We have a right 
Phe local pointed to the stormy! tg ask you to stabilize vour pro- 
history of, industrial relations at duction so that our people are as- 
Harvester during the past five sured of steady employment in- 
years, citing the wholesale compa-| stead of the peak and valley type 
ny violations of the contract, re-|of thing we have been harassed 
fusal to abide by arbitrator’s deci- with over the past years. 
sions, cutting classifications, slash- 
ing piecework prices, wildcats, people should be supplemented by 
work. stoppages, strikes, strike-! the company so that they can con- 
breaking, violence and bloodshed,| tinue to feed their families and pay 
as “the bitter fruits of Harvester's| their rent without going hopelessly 
labor policies. into debt. These are the things our 
at ea people want and need and _ shall 


THE union outlined its demands’ get.” 


—— ee ee 


‘New York Circulation Standing 


A representative of The Worker in Manhattan's Chelsea area 
was telling representatives of other Worker groups throughout the 
borough about his canvassing exnerience the other day. 

“I decided to give leadership by example,” he explained. “So 
I dragged my weary body out last Thursday. 1 had two Worker 
sub cards running out, one not until August. All other cards I had 
were for Worker subscribers who had renewed. | decided to get 
alter them to become Daily Worker subscribers, too, though |] 
wasnt hopeful. 

“IT went to The Worker subscriber whose sub was running 
out now. Had no trouble renewing, but expected that and was 
still not overly optimistic. The Worker subscriber whose sub runs 
out in August was ready to renew but had no monev on hand. 
Asked me to come back next Tuesday. 

“Half-heartedly and with no great confidence, I went to a 
Worker subscriber whose sub was not running out to see if I could 
get the D.D. sub, too. She didn't see it at first, but I convinced 
her it was a good idea to get a D.W. sub, and she did.” 


At that point, he quit for the night—two out of three gotten 
and the third pledged. He recited his experience to some Worker 
readers ‘in Chelsea, and they decided then and there that every 
Thursday would be canvassing night for them. ° 

The meeting of Manhattan representatives agreed that during 
the summer they would attempt certain limited objectives. 7 
First, they would go after 200 Daily Worker subs by Labor 

Day, with each community and trade union group to have a definite 
target to shoot at so as to make up the 200. 

Second, every Worker sub expiring would be renewed, and 
where it was possible to get new subs, to do so. 

Third, meetings to be held with small neighborhood or shop 
groups to get them to make building of circulation a regular part of 
their activity, and where possible to get them to take a small 
Worker bundle. | 

For the state as a whole, there was some pick-up in Worker 
subs last week—52 im all. It was better than previous weeks, but 
still considerably short of ‘the weekly. average required to reach 
the state target of 10,000 Worker subs for the year. Daily Worker 
subs for the, state totalled 8 for the week, indicating there was as yet 

- not motion toward obtaining the 600 D. W. subs in the summer 
which is the state’s target. 
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“We have a right to be relieved 


Failing' 
this, the income of our laid off'“instructed as to secrecy, not to 
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Hearing Explodes Myth 


of Communist ‘Violence’ 


CHARLES GRUTZNER, a reporter for the New York Times, sat in the witness chair 
before the Senate Internal Security subcommittee, last week. He was there beeause 


Winston Burdett, CBS commentator, had named 


munist Party when both of them ) 
were reporters for the Brooklyn 
Eagle back in the middle 1930's. 
rutzner was ‘not a “hostile 
witness,’ as the committee par- 
lance has it. He did not invoke 
the Fifth Amendment. He did not 
stand on his rights. He talked free- 
ly and as a non-Communist. “He 
had joined the party in 1937 and 
left in 1940, three years later. “J 
was fed up with it,” he said, and 
the implication was that he was 
fed up with it because being a>: ° 
‘member of the Communist Party 
oes gore attendance at meetings, 
‘and other irksome duties in cam- 
paigns for housing and civil rights 
jand such causes for which Grutz- 
ner had sympathy but no weal. 

Thus, . while. Charley Grutzner 
made it clear he had no fondness 
for the Communist Party, he show- 
ed no tendency to lie about the 
> gg paternal aw et \district the setting of Aug. 10 is 


John Lautner and (now a new «.; | the date for the beginning of the 
name) Winston Burdett. The con-| if you were known as a Commu- trial of George Blake Charney, 


sequence is that he contributed "St. you might mn at aes Ry crmmpear EP oe ante 
ithat rare thing in legal ox quasi- regen oe ee obaaill _ - , ' nl C 
‘legal proceedings these days—ob- objections by defense 
jective evidence about the party. : 
* 
FIRST as to “secrecy.” 
Sen. Thomas Hennings (D-Mo.) 


him as a former member of the Com- 


foo | ee the United States by force and 


vidlence during those years? 

GRUTZNER. Nothing like that. 

Q. At any time? 

A. We talked about local issues 
and things concerning the shop in 
- which we worked. 

oe 

THIS MAY have been news to 
many spectators at the hearing 
whose notion of the Communist 
Party has been imposed upon 
them by the headlined lies of the 
Justice Department's stable of in- 
formers. But it was not news to 
the Justice Department itself which 
is well aware of the true position 
of the Communists. 

Nevertheless Attorney . General 
Herbert Brownell is attempting to 
rush more Smith Act cases into- 
the courts. Last week government 
attorneys secured from fudge 
Walsh in the New York federal 
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CHARNEY 


Senate committee investigating’ vigorous 
the status of civil liberties in our attormeys. 
country after five vears of McCar-| The fact is that the defendants 
‘'thyism, continued to question have only managed to retain coun- 
Grutzner. sel within the last few days and 
ees of the’ seabcomudiios |. “Did you hear any discussion obviously more time is necessary 
asked Crutzner whether he was |(in the party) about any identif- | to prepare their cases. 

cation of the American Communist. Representing Charney an d 
Party with the Soviet Union?” ask- Trachtenberg. is Newman Levv. a 
ed the Senator. veteran criminal lawyer, a member 
“No,” Grutzner replied. “In fact,’ of the executive committee of the 
had given him such instructions, ! raised the question. ... And as Bar Association and a_ successful 
‘but that as a matter of his own I recall... I was told: Well this author and playwright. 
\discretion he did not advertise his 1s the American Communist Party). Representing Mrs. Bachrach is 
‘membership. He said that he re-|-:- and it is just as mueh an Ameri- Vincent Hallinan, former Progres- 
called that as a child his father ¢an party and if you joined either give Party carididate for the Pres- 
had frequently lost his job because crcl district Demoeratic or Re- idency who recently served a pris- 
he belonged to a union, and he had publican club. on term growing out of his viger- 
been repeatedly reminded. of this) SEN. HENNINGS. Now, did ous defense of Harry Bridges, West 
by his mother. you ever hear any discussion about Coast longshore leader. Reuben 
| “In certain jobs,” said Grutzner,' overthrowing the government of' Terris is attorney for Stein. 


AXE JOB siete, Monee. .« KHRUSHCHEV 
| Greets Americans | | 
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| F F | (Continued from Page 5) 
1 Page nun July Fourth — , oul ”. 
martial law at the time of Opcra- ; 9 , : finally meets in Geneva Julv LS. 
tion Alert and since then | LONDON. — Radio Mos- There will be an unlimited 
| ‘ow be: lenpendence Day er ‘ 
* a be med Inc’ ote c..... agenda at that meeting. Each 
| j greetings to the United States. ", 
~ THE ADMINISTRATION has, A hindnivar' North eee country can bring up any ques- 
however, suffered a sharp setback sect wll opens al snidntele tion it desires. The airwaves and 
in the Dixon-Yates power swindle. Lain begun vitals thie ouieueiin neti aggre we = filled with advice 
‘The reas iver : Whe anes. ; o-oo, i? tae Pesan 
| The ee we by the White [his is Radio Moscow. On this : 
‘House-is that the city of Memphis Fourth of lv. we would like to’ There was, for example, Senator 
has decided to go ahead with the wees u A “ie! pie, : : | Kno land's advice. to Eisenhower 
aepae ' | ti Pa : congratulate Americans on their) SUOWeU» et” ER Hee sd b; 
construc S wer | . “. | ret ; r SSii ntentions. 
construcuon OF HS OWA POWEF| tional holiday, and wish them)‘ Set 4 Sst: Osaseess shennols 
plant. This was undoubtedly a. 5 aeucemiehbia’ «tke Oana Knowland’s ‘proposed “test” is to 
_ peace and prosperity. e Sovie | 

‘blow to the D-Y attempt to move adenize the fi lemocratic| have the Russians renounce Mary- 
vt as eR pre ees people admire the fine, democratic] ' Which 4 ) e 

| ) VaS ; bas . ‘ - ¢ : ‘hig . BS ) rr sane 
coed a it th, Pe ari shtite traditions of our American friends,!'"": ce ee 
‘eas str: 1s “re-|"- “s 
“ft ” th whom we have to live 


tell any one that you were a mem- 
ge’ 
Grutzner answered that no one 
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Eruption 
Feared at 


Mt. Etra 

CATANIA, Sicily. — Wor- 
tied authorities maintained .2 
constant watch on fuming 
Mt. Etna for.any signs of a major, 
‘eruption by Europe's loftiest vel- 
canoe. 


aq Countries 
At Meseow 


Atom Talks 

. MOSCOW. —. The five-day 
conferenge called by the Soviet; 
Academy of Sciences on the scien- 


7 ‘- ‘ 


: = +, ple of what the Neanderthal wing 
'study” move. The Memphis threat eeitia ~ tee: 
understanding, — trust 
| , : titude was so important for so long 
‘ing from its support of the Dixon-| 
| HOOLS his advice is taken there might 
‘the First Boston Corporation, her school work effectively son gave recently is much more 
i“c ’ + Bure: child appears not to be paving (’"" 
“consultant” to the Budget Bureau PI seat igs-age PPE TNE: two-way street. Both 
' eu con-| knowledge. that there is illness |5!@% ; . 
Wenzell’s role had been con- . Neither side can try to impose “a 
Sen: . ho fer-' due and there is no money to | 
Senator Estes Kefauver, who fer y lof the American people are im- 
) vi-| held here at the Chicago Sta- 
cover even more damaging ev! rh the world can move closer to the 
quency, the plight of underpaid 
into effect in the South. 
fear,” the McCarthyite thought- 
y 
“Teachers must be freed -@ 
jopened .in ;Moscqw, in. the} intelleetualism,” _h dd, 
loyalty 


had “been broadcast for months, P&@S* and we “ay $903 gs ce a 
etibout the administration budg- mutual peaceful effort.” WIth all HONG. SHS 'ADOWANC ' at 
| that it took all these years to agree 
Yates operators. to a Big Four meeting. Now, if 
| What caused the Administration SC 
to jump was the revelation that, Cette I p 1) just as well not be a meeting. 
Adolph H. Wenzell, an ofhcer of | (Continued from Page 1, | The advice which Adlai Steven- 
bankers for the D-Y enierprises, | “School rooms are full of DS mies rere ee ey RS 
ad: lias, on Gen fisidel aa 4 children with problems, one constructive, we think. otevenson 
Pa ‘: ‘noted the obvious tact that nego- 
‘atthe time the government con-| attention but the fact és that |“ 6 a 
it eel, ce Bi encakinik tek tn waletl te pannel welll wee sides must make concessions, both 
sides must desire agreement. 
cealed by the Administration. | in the family, or that his dad +See . ae 
If the great hopes and expectations 
reted out Wenzell’s role,. kept} Pav for it.” } ic oe ~~ 
af teas . -|° The huge convention, being | Pzessed on Washington, and on the 
after the situation, he would un g . chicks of state tk Gienewn Iuly. 18, 
dence, of . lunder and giveaway. dium and at four hotels, dealt : . 
oA . "| with such problems as _ delin- goal: ending the cold war. 
teachers, the .problems of put- 
ting the desegregation program 
Adlai E. Stevenson stressed 
the fight against “the fever of 
control which has been directed 
| | | against schools. 
tifie and technical problems of the 
peaceful uses of .atomic energy| the shackles of bigotry — ant 
, declared, 
presence of over 2,000 scientists} “and the‘ indignities of 
‘from 41 countries = | oaths.” 
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FIVE GROUPS LAUNCH PROTEST AGAINST 


WITCHHUNTING QUIZ FOR TEACHERS 


CHICAGO.—All groups and individuals were urged this week 
to join in protesting against a witch-hunt questionnaire which has 
heen proposed for school teachers by Chicago Superintendent of 
Schools Benjamin Willis. 

The fight against the McCarthy-type probe was launched by 
such organizations as the Chicago Teachers Union, the Citizens 
Schools Committee, the American Civil Liberties Union, the City 
Club, the American Jewish Congress. 

The: quiz, which is being promoted by the rabid McCarthyite, 
Legionnaire Edward Clamage, is in inquiry into the political and 
other beliefs of applicants for teaching jobs. 


‘AUG. 23 STRIKE UP TO YOU, 
LOCAL 6 TELLS HARVESTER 


CHICAGO.—In an open letter in the following terms: “You, Mr. 
to International Harvester presi- 
dent John L. McCaffrey this week,| sion Waiting for you. You are com- 
the Melrose Park plant UAW-CIO fortably protected should you fall 
Local 6 told him he was.ill. You have a guaranteed annual 
faced with either a chainwide, wage and no one is lurking around 
strike on Aug. 23 or the alterna- the corner waiting for a Se to 
live of “granting the legitimate as- cut your wage rate, 
pirations of Harvester workers.” | “We are no less hurgan_ than 

The letter came out as negotia-| Y° 
tions began on a new contract cov- Pec! stability mn our Wages so that 
ering 45,000 Harvester. workers.) We need not fear classification cuts 
The present contract expires Aug. OF piecework price cuts from day 
23. ‘to. day. We have a right, after 


Gis 


McCaffrey, have a wonderful pen-| 


munist Party when both of them 
were reporters for the Brooklyn 
Eagle back in the middle 1930's. 

rutzner was ‘not a “hostile 
witness,’ as the committee par- 
lance has it. He did not invoke 


ithe Fifth Amendment. He did not 


stand on his rights. He talked free- 
ly and as a non-Communist. He 
had joined the party in 1937 and 
left in 1940, three years later. “] 
was fed up with it,” he said, and 
the implication was that he was 


‘member of the Communist Party 
required attendance at meetings, 
| ia other irksome duties in cam- 
paigns for housing and civil rights 


u, We have a moral right to ex- and such causes for which Grutz- 
‘ner had sympathy but no weal. 


Thus, while Chariex Grutzner 
‘made it clear he had no fondness 
for the Communist Party, he show- 


fed up with it because being a>: ° 
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Hearing Explodes Myth 


of Communist ‘Violence’ 


before the Senate Internal Security subcommittee, last week. 
Winston Burdett, CBS commentator, had named him as a former member of the Com- 


a reporter for the New York Times, sat in the witness chair 
He “was there beeause 


the United States by force and 
vidlence during those years? 

GRUTZNER. Nothing like that. 

Q. At any time? 

* A. We talked about local issues 
| and things concerning the shop in 
which we worked. 
x ‘ 

THIS MAY have becn news to 
many : spectators at the hearing 
whose notion of the Communist 
Party has been imposed upon 
them by the headlined lies of the 
Justice Department's stable of in- 
formers. But it was not news to 
the Justice Department itself which 
is well aware of the true position 
of the Communists. 

Nevertheless Attorney . General 
Herbert Brownell is attempting to 
rush more Smith Act cases into 
the courts. Last week government 
attorneys secured from Judge 


“Our people have made it pos- 
sible for your company to enjoy 
lavish profits,” the local told Mc- 
Caffrey, “You certainly can afford 
to grant the union’s demands. The 


years of service to your company,jed no tendency to lie about the 
to expect to retire on a decent in-|Communist Party in the manner 
‘come so that we will not be a bur-| of Louis Budenz, Paul Crouch,' 
iden to our children or society. John Lautner and (now 2 new 
| “We have a night to be relieved| name) Winston Burdett. The con-' 
of the sickening strain and anxiety sequence is that he contributed | 


Walsh in the New York federal 
district the setting of Aug. 10 as 
the date for the beginning of the 
‘if vou were known as a Commu- trial of George Blake Charney, 
nist, vou might lose your job.” |Alexander Trachtenberg, Sidney 


CHARNEY 


big question is whether we will 
get it with or without a strike.” 


The local pointed to the stormy 
history of industrial relations at 
Harvester during the past five 
years, citing the wholesale compa-' 
ny violations of the contract, re-| 
fusal to abide by arbitrator’s deci- 
sions, cutting classifications, slash- 
ing piecework prices, wildcats,| people should be supplemented by 
work ‘stoppages, strikes, _ strike-! the company so that they can con- 
breaking, violence and bloodshed, | tinue to feed their families and pay 
as “the bitter fruits of Harvester’s| their rent without going hopelessly 
labor policies.” | , 


|pendants fall ill. We have a right 
to ask you to stabilize your pro- 


sured of steady employment in- 
stead of the peak and valley type 
of thing we have been harassed 
with over the past years. 


. | people want and need and _ shall 
THE union outlined its demands’ get.” 


ee — 


New York Circulation Standing 


A representative of The *Worker in Manhattan's Chelsea’ area 
was telling representatives of other Worker groups throughout the 
borough about his canvassing exnerience the other day. 

“I decided to give leadership by example,” he explained. “So 
I dragged my weary body out last Thursday. 1 had two Worker 
sub cards running out, one not until August. All other cards I: had 
were for Worker subscribers who had renewed. L decided to get 
after them to become Daily Worker subscribers, too, though I 
wasnt hopeful. 

“T went. to The Worker subscriber whose sub was running 
out now. Had no trouble renewing, but expected that and was 
still not overly optimistic. The Worker subscriber whose sub runs 
out in August was ready to renew-but had no money on hand. 
Asked me to come back next Tuesday. 

“Half-heartedly and with no great confidence, I went to a 
Worker subscriber whose sub was not running out to see if I could 
get thé D.D. sub, too. She‘didn't see it at first, but I convineed 
her it was a good idea to get a D.W. sub, and she did.” 


At that point, he quit for the night—two out of three gotten 
and the third pledged. He recited his experience to some Worker 
readers in Chelsea, and they decided then and there that every 
Thursday would be canvassing night for them. | 

The meeting of Manhattan representatives agreed that during 
the summer they would attempt certain limited objectives. 

First, they would go after 200 Daily Worker subs by Labor 
Day, with each community and trade union group to have a definite 
target to shoot at so as to make up the 200. 

Second, every Worker sub expiring would be renewed, and 
where it was possible to get new subs, to de so. 

Third, meetings to be held with small neighborhood or shop 
groups to get them to make building of circulation a regular part of 
their activity, and where possible to get them to take a small 
Worker bundle. 

For the state as a whole, there was some pick-up in Worker 
subs last week—52 im all. It was better than previous weeks, but 
still considerably short of ‘the weekly. average required to reach 
the state target of 10,000 Worker subs for the year. Daily Worker 
subs for the, state totalled 8 for the week, indicating there was as yet 
not motion toward obtaining the 600 D. W. subs in the summer 
which is the state's target. 
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duction so that our people are as- 


Failing’ 
this, the income of our laid off' “instructed as to secrecy, not to 


ber. 


into debt. These are the things our 


over finances when we or our de-\that rare thing in legal ox quasi-' 


legal proceedings these dayvs—ob- 

jective evidence about the party. 
? * 

FIRST as to “secrecy.” 

Sen. Thomas Hennings (D-Mo.) 

member of the subcomuinittee 

Grutzner whether he was 


a 
asked 


tell any one that you were a mem- 


| Grutzner answered that no one 
had given him such instructions, 
but that as a matter of his own 
discretion he did not advertise his 
‘membership. He said that he re- 
called that as a child his father 
had frequently lost his job because 
he belonged to a union, and he had 


been repeatedly reminded of this. 


by his mother. 
| “In certain jobs,” said Grutzner, 


—— eee 


AXE JOB 


(Continued from. Page 2) 


‘martial law at the time of Opcra- 


‘tion Alert and since tren. 
ees 

THE ADMINISTRATION has, 
however, suffered a sharp setback 
in the Dixon-Yates power swindle. 
‘The reason given by the White 
House is that the city of Memphis 
has decided to go ahead with the 
construction of its own power 
plant. This was undoubtedly a 
‘blow to the D-Y attempt to move 
in on TVA, but jt was not the 


reason for the Administration s “re- | 


'study” move. The Memphis threat 
had been broadcast for months, 
without the administration budg- 
‘ing from its support of the Dixon- 
‘Yates operators. 

| What caused the Administration 
to jump was the revelation that 
Adolph H. Wenzell, an oflicer of 
the First Boston Corporation, 


bankers for the D-Y enierprises, 


‘had been on the inside as a 
‘“consulta&t” to the Budget Bureau 
lat the time the government con- 
tract with D-Y was worked out. 
Wenzell’s role had been 
cealed by the Administration. 
The White House feared that if 
Senator Estes Kefauver, who fer- 
reted out Wenzell’s role, kept 
after the situation, he would un- 
cover even more damaging evi- 
dence, of plunder and giveaway. 


41 Countries 
At Moseow 
Atom Tatiks 


uses 


frem 41 countries. 


con- | 


MOSCOW. — The five-day 
conference called by the Soviet) 
Academy of Sciences on the scien-| 
tifie and technical problems of the, 
| peaceful of .atomic energy 
jopened .in | Moscow, in. the) 
presence of over 2,000 scientists 


Sen. Hennings, who heads a Stein and Marion Bachrach, despite 
Senate committee investigating vigorous objections by defeise 
the status of civil liberties in our attormeys. - : 
country after five vears of McCar-| The fact is that the defendants 
'thyism, continued to question have only managed to retain. coun- 
Grutzner. sel within the last few days and 
— “Did you hear any discussion obviously more time is necessary 
(an the party ) about any identif-| to prepare their cases. 
‘cation of the American Communist. Representing Chamev and 
Party with the ‘Soviet Union?” ask- Trachtenberg is Newman Levy, a 
ed the Senator. | veteran criminal lawyer, a member 

“No.” Grutzner replied. “In fact, of the executive committee of the | 
I raised the question. ... And as Bar Association and a_ successful 
I recall . . . 1 was told: Well this author and playwright. 
is the American Communist Party Representing Mrs. Bachrach js 
.. and it is just as mueh an Ameri- Vincent Hallinan, former Progres- 
can party as # you joined either give Party candidate for the Pres- 
your district Demoeratic or Re- idency who recently served a pris- 
publican club.” on term growmg out of his viger- 

SEN. HENNINGS. Now, did ous defense of Harry Bridges, West 
you ever hear any discussion about Coast longshore leader. Reuben 
overthrowing the government of' Terris is attorney for Stein. 
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Radio Moscow MBRUSHCHEY 
Greets Americans ™ | 


One duly Fourth — (Continued from Page 5) 
.ONDON — Bade. Mfos.| Mally meets in Geneva Julv 1S. 


There will be an unlimited 
cow beamed Independence Day... 4. ot: Me ditins ° Bach 
greetings to the United States. A 2th 
\foscow’s North American | COUBTY sate bring se 
‘abe 2 . RT ae ‘tion it desires. The airwaves and 
program, which opens at midnight, Rages ee il aha 
was bewan with: Use- aeons publications are filled with advice 

an “: : wy. ap:_ito the President. 

This is Radio Moscow. On -this| +  ¢ 
Fourth of July, we would like to) _ There a “emg eT 
congratulate Americans on their) Knovwlane s advice to Eisenhower 
national holidav. and wish them’ to get a test of Russian intentions. 
peace and prosperity. We Soviet) Knowland s proposed test + 

° “he ° ‘ "2 > vo. . . ‘oO ar\- 
people admire the fine, democratie| have - sb geen hs, 
traditions of our American friends, eT M _— ao 
with whom we have to live in P!e of what the Neanderthal wing 

. : : : > hue en octting aweav 

peace, understanding, trust and ot the GOI has been oe sags 
mutual peaceful effort.” with all along. The Knowland at- 
: ititude was so important for so long 
| ithat it took all these years to agree 


SCHOOLS ito a Big Four meeting. Now, if 


: 


is to 


his advice is taken there’ might 
_ {just as well not be a meeting. 

| The advice which Adlai Stewen- 
“Clank nome: ore. fall ak (oe ee recently is much more 
children with problems, one constructive, we think. EVERSON 
child appears not to be paving noted the obvious fact that nego- 
attention but the fact is that ;|4@0G0ns are a two-way street. Both 
his mind is concerned with the |Sides must make concessions, both 
knowledge that there is_ illness sides _— desire aproanens. 
| in the family, br that his dad | Neither side can try to impose a 
ger et job, or that the rent is situation of strength” on the ether. 

due and there is no money to |/f.the great hopes and expectations 
pav for it.” of the American people are im- 

The huge convention, being pressed on Washington, and on the 

held here at the Chicago Sta- chiefs of state in Geneva July 18, 
dium and at four hotels, dealt | the world can’ move closer to the 
with such problems as _ delin- goal: ending the cold war. 
quency, the plight of underpaid 
teachers, the problems of put- 
ting the desegregation program 
into effect in the South. 

Adlai E. Stevenson stressed 
the fight against “the fever of 
fear,” the McCarthyite thought- 
control which has been directed 
against schools. 


“Teachers must be freed @ 


| (Continued from Page 1) 
: " ‘9 
her school work effectively? 


Eruption 
Feared at 


Mt. Etna 

CATANIA, Sicily. — Wor- 
ried authorities maintained a 
constant watch on fuming 
Mt. Etna for.any signs of a major: 
| “ ‘eruption by Europe's loftiest vel- 
| oaths.” cane. 
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Your Health 


By ederated Press 
CANCER, A-BOMBS 
AND SECURITY 

WHEN Albert Einstein first 
devised the formula that pointed 
to the fact that even the snallest 
quantity of inert matter contains 
vast amounts of energy, he laid 
the foundation for the atomic 
age. There can be no-doubt that 
the dream of Einstein and of his 
fellow scientists was that their 
discoveries would bring the 
greatest benefits to mankind. It 
is a tragic irony 2 we today 
‘think almost exclusively in terms 
of Hiroshima, fearsome desert 
explosions and dangerous fall- 
ouls when we think of atomic. 
energy. 

The hagedy lies not only in 
the smashed dreams of great 
men of science, but also in prac- 
tical every-day. terms. The 
Atomic Energy Commission tells 
us that A-bombs and H-bombs 
are needed for security. But 
there are millions of Americans 
whose very lives are being 
threatened by cancer. Isn't this 
a far greater threat to our na- 
tional security than anvthing 
that could be thwarted by 
atomic bombs? 

There is a connection between 
building A-bombs and tighting 
cancer. Among the newest 
methods of treating cancer, and 
its a method which shows great 


_ promise, is ‘the use of radioactive 


World of Lubor 


(Continued from Page 3) 


also contributes heavily to the 


problem. 
* 


AS WE SEE IT, therelore, 
labor faces an important choice: 
to continue as it is going and 
facing an ever-greater threat to 
and union-standards or 
le the problem — seriously. 
coming CIO-AFL merger, 
are told, will enable 
the labor movement to really do 
something about this dvnamite- 


lt 


TH 
tack 
The 


we often 


situation, is paive, 
however, to think that 
unitv of strengih will bring 
No less important 
needed orientation 


louded 
mere 
solution. is 
the 


Ali 


towards 


eliective program tor the 


united labor movement. 

The No. 1 question is the 
nced of a new emphasis on the 
shorter workweek. Labor cannot 
stop the auomation and me- 
chanization trend which seems 
t» be developing at a speed 
that more than balances the in- 
creased mass purchasing power 
b-ought by waze increases. But 
sporter hours at no cut in earn- 
mz; can have a more direct el- 
lect on jobs. 

Some 
this. 
VW. 
(tii 


unions are recognizing 
Tiie‘CLO’s Communications 
vxers Of America, noting the 
of 20,000 jobs in the tele- 
phone field lor the 
T95 due technologica! 


chaneecs, decided in its St. Loui 


just vear 


to 


convention 
the demand 
dis at the 
bas: 


for the seven-hou: 

top of its, collective 
srining list. The heavy am 
erevlovment in steel last veda 
with much of it continuing de- 
svite new records in production, 
his put the shorter work-week 
there, too, hieh on the list o! 
objectives. ed in the. auto 
ynion they are discovering the 
same thing. 

The No. 2 question, but no 
less important, is a real drive to 
Organize the unorganized, pri- 
marily in the South, but every- 
where else, too. And unless this 
is done quickly and earnestly, 
the union-nonunion differential 


will expand to even more dan- | 


gerous proportions, and. the ben- 
elical effects of a higher wage 


minimum will he. wiped. out or 
* Bipatly reduced: 


ee eel (PC SPETIGST L Fee ee Fe 


last month to place || . ; 
ihe made his maiden speech. 


tried, 


isotopes—atomic energy. The so- 
called cobalt bomb is an ex-. 
ample. Radioactive ocbalt is di- 
rected against a tumor by means 
of spcial apparatus. Results have 
been highly encouraging even 
with such deadly growths as 
cancers of the brain. 

However,- there are only a 
handful of cobalt bomb units in 
the entire country, and so far 
only a very few cancer victims 
have been able to obtain treat- 
ment. Incidentally in most cases 
one of the requirements of ob- 
taining such-treatment has been 
the ability to meet the huge 
cost. 

* 

IT IS HARD to conceive of 
a better way to strengthen our 
country ahd to bring happiness 
to its people than by developing 
an atomic energy program di- 
rected against a real enemy— 
cancer. Of course, there can be 
no guarantees of success of such 
a program, but there certainly 
can be avgreater expectation of 
achieving an effective atomic 
weapon against cancer, than 
there could have been of manu- 
facturing an A-bomb when the 
Manhattan project was first 

That the goal is worthwhile 
can be seen from just a few 
simple but terrible statistics: 

Cancer now claims more than 
235,000 Americans’ lives a year. 
It is estimated that if present 
death rates continue, 24 million 
Americans of our current pop- 
ulation are destined to die of 
cancer. ‘Every day 650 die. 

More than halt of all cancer 
deaths in people under 65 years 
of age. Cancer kills more school- 


‘age children than any other dis- 
ease. Many children are or- 
phaned because cancer strikes 
down. young adults. . 

Three out of four persons 
who get cancers today die of 
the disease. 

If you live in a city of 25,000 
population, more than 6,000 of 
your friends and neighbors can 
be expected to die of cancer 


to die of cancer this vear, 
What is being done about this 

terrible devastation, this ever- 

present threat against the se- 


curity of the American family? ; 
* 


IT IS NO REFLECTION on: 
those who are trying to lick the: 


disease to say that precious little 
is being done. For all of its 
Campaigning, the American 
Cancer Society today is able to 
collect only $21 million to carry 


on the fight against cancer. Can- 
cer research supported by the 
Cancer Soicety has an allocation 


of $5,500,000. Virtually every 
atomic explosion on the Nevada 
desert costs far more-than this. 


The government does support 
some cancer research, largely 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, but 


this too is just a drop in the 
bucket. 

Let the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission announce that this coun- 
try is ready to challenge the 
rest of the world to a new kind 
of atomic energy rce, one in 
which the only weapons sought 
would be those destructive of 
cancer. The pepoel of all na- 
tions could look forward to a 
new security in the knowledge 
that the fallout would be hu- 
man happiness. 


la 


By RALPH PARKER 
MOSCOW 


I was lunching recently at 
the Volga restaurant in the Mos- 
cow River Port building—where 
they bring you fresh-caught fish, 
holding them alive before your 
eyes as tenderly as any rare 
bottle of claret-when I saw 
something that made me rub 
my eves hard. 

Paddling upstream came the 
squat form ‘ot, ‘the steamer 
Maxim Gorky.. On its decks 
dignified black-cassocked clergy 
were strolling or gathered in 
groups engaged in conversation. 

I recognized archpriests and 
deacons and several monks 
among them and then, appear- 
ing a bit underdressed in that 
CT what appeared to be 


American Clergy Visit Moscow 


a group of English clergymen. 

Later on I discovered what 
was happening. A few days be- 
fore there had arrived in Mos- 
cow. the first group of rank-and- 
file American clergy ever to be 
invited by the Holy Synod of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. 

The Russian church authorities 
decided to hold one of those de- 
lightful river picnics on the 
lakes connecting portions of the 
Moscow Volga Canal. 

What’s more they invited 
clergymen from many parts of 
the Soviet Union — Armenia, 
Ukraine and so forth—to meet 
their foreign guests. 

As the Maxim Gorky cruised 
up and down the lakes they 
talked theology, international 
understanding and of course 
problems of daily life. 


(Continued from Page 3) 


many of them are. serving 
now in jails. 

Krom all evidence that came to’ 

light the Black Legion was un- 

doubtedly a creature of certain Re- 

publicans. Every political link con- 


firmed this during the trials. 


lite 


‘leader 
iwhen 


Wolverine Republican League, | 
which circulated Brucker’s petitions 
for U. S. Senator in 1936 and where 
next hear of “Wobbling” 
as Frank X. Martel, 
here terms him, in 
he was attorney for 
Garage Owners. 7 

Long an exploited group of 
workers, the mechanics tried to 
build a union, joined the UAW- 
C1O and they challenged the open | 
shop policies of General Motors |. 
Chevrolet garages. Brucker, 
ney for the garages, rushed scream-| 
ing to the Detroit Common Coun- | 
cil for police strikebreakers. 


Mayor Cobo, who is being, 
boomed Bs COP candidate for: 
Governor here in 1956 and buys 
only GM buses for Detroit, will- 
ingly provided the cops as strike- 


We 
Wilbur, 


the 


breakers. This plus injunctions and 


violence broke the strike, 
Brucker being the main plot- 
+ { 


| 


ter of the wg g. 


suson, 


Its 
‘main tront in Michigan. was the 


AFL 
1946, 


Then came 


Square D 
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last fall. Two of the company law- 
yers were from, Brucker’s law tirim 
and together with Circuit Court 
Judge Frank Ferguson, brother of 
the late U. S. Senator Homer Fer- 
produced one of the most 
vicious anti-labor 
seen. Only the mass picket support 
of 30 UAW locals coming in to 
break the injunction saved the 


Square, D, UE led strike from be- 
ing busted, like the UAW Carage 
‘workers was. by 


the same _ techni- 


que back in 1946. 
* 


THIS IS only a small part of 
Brucker. The U. S. Senate should 
know about the man whom. the 
press terms “mild-mannered” and 
who, will appear before them for 
‘ratification. “Wobbling” Wilbur 
will? come there smiling, urbane 
and sure of himself in the knowl- 


attor- ledge that most of the Senators 


‘don’t know his past record. 

That's why he was proposed by 
C.-E. Wilson-of General Motors. 
‘Because what's good for General 


Motors sure isn’t going to be good 
for peace, security, welfare of the 
American people but what does 
oe Bee Brucker care. The 
strikebreaking, red-baiting, stooge 
of Big Business, Bruoker should 


be reperted Poe: any anion in the Bov- 


erament 


Ad 


eventually. Thirty-five are likely — 


injunctions ever 


> ptm 
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Dear Editor 


Se SATA DVT AWST VPRVVVVWVWVVW*W*W*NAA® Letters from Readers 


On Women’s 
Right to Work 

NEW YORK CITY. 
Dear Editor: 

When I read the June 5 Work- 
er with the renewed “Woman 
Today” page I felt the way the 
Negroes must have felt when 
they first heard the Emancipation 
Proclamation. The articles of 


Elizabeth Lawson and Carl 
Hirsch are assurance that the 
problem of working women is 
on our papers agenda. 

_ The recognition of 
right to work” instead 
have to work” 
we women keep on insisting we 
work because we have to, with- 
out claiming a right to work at 
the same time, then we are pre- 
paring the way for someone to 
come to our aid by offering: 
“You women don’t have to work 
any more, you can all go back 
home where you belong!” 


Can you get more information 
on California’s program for state 
pri of child care centers? 

I didn't know they had such a 
program. Thev are way ahead of 


New York State. 


“women’s 
of “we 


EK. M.N. 
* 


TV or Not TV 

That's the Question 
NEW YORK 

Dear Editor: 

I read Joseph North’s column 
on TV and reading and find it 
most pertinent. Yesterday I 
visited some friends, a couple 


with a cute little babv girl of 
four months. We talked about 
TV. Is it good, bad or indif- 
ferent? We all agreed that there 
are some good programs for 
both adults and children. We 


| agreed that lots of the stuff on 


is tripe. We discussed its 
effect on children. They say that 
they will control it when their 
daughter reaches an age to look 
at it. Thev will only allow her 
to watch the good programs and 
also not to permit it to become 


TV. 


is important. If 


friends socially 


a fetish where it will interfere 
with wholesome play and other 
activities with other children, 
etc. | 

They said they knew of a case 
where parents took a stand on 
no TV and the child went to 
other homes for it and also felt 
resentful that his parents were 
being unreasonable. 


I as an office worker do at 
times feel I can’t discuss TV 
when the other workers talk 
about it. I surprised one when | 
said I did not know who Eddie 
Fisher was. 

As for myself, I am a_ busy 
person. I work in an office all 
day. When I get home I shop 
for food on the way home, make 
the evening meal for myselt 
and my daughter. Then I relax 
for a few minutes and olf | go 
to a.union meeting or some 
other activity. Often I come 


home too late to read my Daily 


Worker and get up an_ hour 
earlier in the morning to do 

Now I say to myself how in 
the world ‘can I spare precious 
time to watch TV. I haven't got 
a set and [ don't miss it. Most 
everybody I know has one 
though. 

This couple I told you about 
claim they can watch TV occa- 
sionally and do reading too. I 
cant and don’t seem to want 
too. However when I  visii 
[ watch it with 
them. 

A READER. 
* 


He Likes the 


Women’s Column 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


| Dear friend: 


p against the woman 
frequently in the all- 
nale, igher-than-average-paid 
Jeparti ent of my shop. Being 
textile Where about half of my 
mmion ¢olleagues are women, | 
feel stfongly and challenge re- 
marks and actions which smack 
of the insulting Hollywood type 
“he-man. And most times it’s 
not too hard to needle the phony 
“he-man” who acts as sneak and 
bully. But the problem of equal 
rights—and respect—of women in 
industry is bigger, more subtle, 
and more important than we men 
realize. 

So [ appreciate Miss Lawson's 
efforts, and your newspaper's 
in putting new life into the ques 


tion of, women today. 
C. K.., Springfield, Mass. | 


I bang 


question 


New Army Boss Had Ties with Black Legion 


Into a Detroit hospital, victim of a fearful beating, went Mrs. 
Dorothy Guthrie, im June 1936, after she hed t told a court 
tg shen... 
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catarion im (LA District Parley Hits 


AsGiveawsy 2a - Gestapo’ Commission 


GOV. HARRIMAN fell far short | 
in meeting the demands of the pub- .s by HERBERT sic nc 


power exponents when he an- < , 
nounced approval last week of the vention of Atlantic Coast long- 


new contract between the State shoremen, denouncing the 
Power Authority and the Alumi- | New York-New Jersey: Water- 


num Corp. of America for the lat- ae 2 
ters use af one-quarter of the hy- front Commission as a “ges- 


droelectric resources in the St. , tapo’ setup “aimed at all unions,” 
Lawrence River. gave a preview this week of what 


Forced to revoke the intial pow- ' to expect when the International 
er grab’ deal, engineered by Au- 'Longshoremen’s Association's na- 
thority chairman Robert Moses, af- . tional convention opens up Mon- 
ter Sen. Herbert H. Lehman, the \ | day at the Hotel Commodore. 
C10, electric cooperatives and con- The fighting temper of dock 
sumer groups joined in lambasting. workers was reflected in opening 
the 48-year ALCOA pact, Harri- HARRIMAN session speeches Wednesday by 


man’s reversal, however, did vir- ILA officers. 


tric power from tain A bees aot  slotod last wets that ai new ‘pact vice- ciabdont ee the ILA. called 
scheme of the aluminum trust. still gives ALCOA too much power ‘the Wetnetvent Cnitnhaairin “a 


long a time. The con- : 
The-governor did placate labor’s tor too ‘modified form of fascism” and ap- 
: tract cuts the long-range grab from pealed for unity of all unions to 


iré by rescinding some of the most | 
vears to 43 years and yermits | % ERE Ree if , 
vicious anti-union clauses in the 48 | ‘fight this corimission to wipe it 


Authoritv to cut the 
first contract, notably: logo which | sete peas Jie) ne AL {OUe: 
» amount OF power suppilec The two hundred longshore del- 


sanctified a. “lockout” a “strike 
or a “labor dispute.” go by 30 tee ec 'egates at the Atlantic Coast con- 
te ~y olga ge ret th been (vention cheered and shouted ap- 
vears a 
proval when Connally declared 
BUT THE REST of the grab, getting its full one-quarter quota | that the Commission “is no good 


with a few minor changes, re-| of St. Lawrence power. In effect, | . 
for you, for all of labor or for the : 
mains intact. ‘it ties the hands of those fighting | ‘country.’ | THE DOCKERS NEWS also clude that of the reiation of ILA 


Public power spokesmen, in for cheap electric Stel daes) until agOO. | * called for “a common expiration'to the West Coast ILWU, the 
3 a WILLIAM BRADLEY, ILA date” for all longshore contracts.| fight against renewed efforts by 


Rl president up for re- -election at next Ht Was indicated Wednesday at the the AFL leadership to smash the 
niOns, mM. a or a ‘week's convention, asked for more Atl: antic Coast convention that a ILA, and the relation to the COM- 

rank and file criticism of the ILA resolution calling for coastwise’ ing merger of CIO- AFL. 
bargaining with the shipowners A report that Joseph Moriarty, 


leadership. : | | 
717ere nts on ri & The national convention, re-|Was under consideration’ in the|ILA vice president from Brooklyn, 
garded by longshoremen as _ prob- resolutions committee. would oppose Bradley for interna- 
W A S Bi ] N G — ee O NT ioe The Staff. h: as VW orked out some of the ably the most important in the Che rank and file paper also. tional president Was scotched by 
proposes to the ILA convention Moriarty Wednesday, when he 


railroad unions of: the nation are details in his head. He thinks that wnion’s stormy history, is expected jb 
thi at “it faces Mp to the sore spots withdrew his candidacy ‘for the 


not sold on the nation-wide mar- the national reserve forces could: lO deal with many crucial issues, | 5 oak 


automatically in he 1 event of an SF as tntetvior wih da Moa re homer Waterfront Prati 00, Ito prin so democratic proce- riarty had been supported by An- 
atomic war. ning Star here Radford pointed out| The Dockers News, issued by, dures within the union. 'thony Anastasia, ILA vice. presi- 
“Labor,” weekly newspaper of this “vital role” for the national rank and file longshoremen, has'| Other key issues expected to|dent and Brooklyn longshore 
the unions, asks in its latest issue: reserve: been distributing its conv ention | come up at the IL A A convention in-| leader. 
“Dees this mean the whole na- “Improved reserve forces, well program for “job security, bet- 
tion need surrender its liberties to trained and equipped, would be, ter conditions, and a democratic, STEVENS APPOINTMENT ENDS 
the Army?” . ready for national employment,” | union. 
It calls on Congress to look into he said. | Some of the rank and file pro-| 
the situation, because the White) “That is, to be called on to posals call for: 
House apparently is obsessed with maintain order and organization) ¢ JOBS: A registration list atid y F F 
the martial law notion. under the conditions that would labor pool, rotation of work, no 
Admiral Arthur’ W. |. Radford, prevail in attacked or disaster areas compulsory overtime, shorter work| A 20-YEAR OLD struggle to end the lily- white State 


chairman of the Joint Chiefs of of _— country. day with no loss in pay, a guar-. Supreme Court ban ended last week when Gov. Harriman 
—— anteed days pay, and a 23-man . 
lt eas ; - swore in General Sessions Judge Harold A. Stevens to fill 


RESORTS gy : ik ee ‘th 
e S AFETY. Safety Committee he VaACAC ny ec iS enr uary Wil | ' 
on -each r, and fet eae the vacancy left last February with | organizations, and the C ommuni; 
| ‘ pier, and safety code in Judge Thomas L. J. Corcoran. Party, the campaign hit new pea!-s 
aa ‘+ in 1950 when the Harlem Affairs 


on the General Sessions bench, ‘Committee mobilized wide coaii- 
pon Contracts. | the firet member of his| tion forces behind the fight. This 


| | © End wage differentials exist- became 
| | < ‘ # ‘campaign was the key to the selec- 
} ing between New York, Southern|'@¢e & wear the robe of the higher, Ut a 
: | . ‘The teem’ exoires i eee Stevens to the General Ses 
and other Northern ports. ee ee ee ee sions Court 
| : cember of this vear but Stevens ’ 


© Additional benefits in vaca- : . oy 

on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. ‘tions, pensions Side vr i ay assured of bipartisan nomination In The judge at ee gr ee . 
TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENF ACCOMMODATIONS asures, ei for the $90,000. a year . 14-eyar| VOmcceaey Sauiemmmemean. Ese a's0 
' ps we ie ee term post. served once as counsel to the 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 


Porters. 


‘' NV %) 


--—ithe contract. 


- 


° No. discrimination clause in| _ Stevens, the first Negro to si 


ee 


* SPORTS */OUTSTANDING CULTURAL STAFF $4 —<-...c isnsat cep? ]| Negro leaders are’pressing now 


for a Negro to be named to ‘the }+— 


Featuring: Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer ~ Camp Midvale General Sessions Court vacancy 
i ‘=: Classified Ads 


Teddy Schwartz * Harvey Schreibman * Edith Segal Midvale. N 
- » N.J., TErh 5-2160 i 
New Recreation Hall * Television | a aguas bigs rere se 98 poltiod! sasee 
| ; 3 ation holds , 
Library and place to relax | Keserve for ee jappointed. The Harriman appoint- Re 
SUPERVISED DAY CAMP | VA C A TION ‘ment, while a breakthrough for WINDOW PANS tcc alas, 
143 


Mike % a eee Negro representation, still amounts; nec. $14.95. Standard Brat@ Dist. 
ake reservations early for heat | | ® Beautiful “Pool only to a gesture since Stevens is} Sol." ttce ‘parking or 2 tokens. 


accommodstians | e All Sports the only Negro of 132 Supreme! er - 
For information on moderate rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN |f ® Delicious Meals Court judges. There i) Se MOVING AND STORAGE _ 
ar : | Negro ‘on the 3l-man Appellate 


call AL 5-6283 or write to 1 Union Square West, N.Y.C. 3 © Entertainment 


saries shied ; MOVING, storage, long distance. experi- 
$33-$39 per week Division or the seven-man Court! "gncea piano movers. Wendell. JE 6.6000. 

Child $26 of Appeals. MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
en service, days, nights, weekends, eco- 


- — . a Sa FRR TRAN ‘ " } 
ee at (Including Day Camp) THE STEV ENS appointment 1S nomieal, Kay’s CH 3-3786. 


ee eres — 


— !a culmination of a long struggle UE 
Ss d : ee ee bd © Y 
That Big News Event May Happen While | ° to win increased Negro represen-\f{ ovine e STORACE 
| | A new service to our guests: jtation in the courts, on the ap- 


You’re away ! | |] DIRECT BUS SERVICE TO THE CAMP Hi nojintive levels and in the elective] FRANK GIARAMITA 


Warwick bus 1 Greyhound t ~ 
So Don’t Be Left Out og 50th St. ae. ti Ate, Geleamia field. Initiated by the American near Srd Ave. GR 7 9 45 pm 
) : A A.M. Leaves Camp Sunday; at ; 1 - - > 3 
In the Heat! Have 5:30. M. Onlysregular round-trip fare, {| “20°F i whieh: had — i earthen : é' 
No extra charge. port of trade unions, churce EFFICIENT * RELIABLE 
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Scenic Country @ Pleasant Infor- | ANNA 1 217 Third Avenue © GR 32-7686 


mality @ Private Lake e Swimming ; . 
‘Free Boating @ Recreation Hall §; who died July 10, 1952 : Now York 3, N.Y. 


Indoor and Outdoor Games and a | ea . ae ae 
Sports @ Wholesome Food Sales ® Installation ® Service 


Open All Year > 7 

‘Reasonable Rates . 
Write for Folder . hd | @ Ww Ww Mw E N F by 
ne os ; § WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


3 . | DELIGHTFUL 1 family resort, private. Jake, 
| 7 . . ; swimming; : boating, ' fishing, sports, | ' 1410 -WASHINGTON AVE. 
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Says Schluter Had Slush Fund — 


linquency by claiming “irregulari- —- 
ties in accounting.” 

During the second World War, 
Schluter gathered a group of 
wealthy industrialists and farmers 
and organized a group known as_ 
“Four Freedoms on the Home 
Front.” Listed among its aims were 
“freedom” from rent and price con- 
trols, and from unions. 


TRENTON. — Fred _ Schluter,; “slush fund,” paid $10,000 more as 
owner of a huge rubber firm, who;a “bonus” to Mrs. Dorothy Schluter, 
formed a notorious anti-labor out-| who didn’t work for the firm, and 
fit in the ’40s, is under attack to-| held back $1,000,000 in taxes due 
day from stockholders in his own/the government. 
company, The Thermoid Rubber} Suit was brought by Leon Rubin 
Co. of Brooklyn, Bernard Freed and 

Three Thermoid  stockholders|Sydney Speed of Cleveland, who 
charged in the state Superior Court! own 225 shares of Thermoid stock. |, 
here that Schluter created a $5,000: Schluter defended the tax de- 


abbis See New Climate — 
For Winning World Peace 


ASBURY PARK.—The Central U.S. for a cease-fire to be negoti-|sees the deep-rooted move for 
Conference of American Rabbis, ated with the people's government peace as this country’s “fourth 
said this week that it senses a new| of China. great moment.” | 
international climate in which ef-| Before adjourning, the group) Earlier peaks in our _ history, 
forts for lasting world peace may}passed a seven-point resolution) Mrs. Norris said, were the wars 
take root. | which praised the United Nations,!of 1776, the civil war, and the 
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pigs will be pigs... 

SECAUCUS. -— There are some’ 
pretty wistful pigs hereabouts— 
56,00 of them, in fact. It seems 
that some peevish people who live 
in Newark, Weehawken, Secaucus, 
Jersey City, Hackensack and along 
the Jersey Turnpike have been 
complaining about their presence. 

for a while, it looked as if they 
were going to be evicted. Some-, 
thing about an odor. By nov 
though, a Jersey court has recog- 


The hopeful note was sounded|and condemned the U.S. govern-| struggle for full citizenship for 


at the 66th annual convention) ment’s handling of some “secur- women—all of them fights for free- 


here, with more than 400 reform ity” cases. dom. 
‘rabbis attending the four-day ses-|——— “So now to the fourth great 


nized the well-known unwritten law sions Peace Must Be Fought moment. And this will be a 
that “pigs is pigs. Ground for optimism, they said, woman's war, too, won by faith 
For, Lebanese 


While the people insist that noth-| pens, as long as they make good)is found in hope for world peace) : 
ing short of “Chanel No. 5” would) on a promise to set . a waste dis-'in the forthcoming “summit meet- leader Declares 

help, the court has agreed to let! posal plant by the fall of 1956, to ing” of the Big Four in Geneva, igthe ‘delusion that lis} , 

t} ig farmers hold onto their) sweeten the Jet air ‘and in current expressions in the| , Im, Princeton, too, peace was onal: ge sa thane 

le ] armer: "|; SW el 1e ‘sey alr. > >e ' : 4 ’ ¢ : a 

oo lS, wd ni ce : | Ronn cdma ) the theme of a talk by a Lebanon | $904, a The warmakers: them 

leader to an audience of famore|* eee readily—when the 

| ‘dreadful sacrifice is over. 


ministers this week. | * | | 
Dr. Charles Malik, Lebanon’s: The .old men who send the 


ambassador to the United States, young men forth to die readily 
told: the commencement. class at 4gree afterward, that the whole 
Princeton Theological Seminary thing was a series of misunder- 
that. peace does not come auto-| Standings; the enemy is. really a 
matically simply ‘because people , pretty decent fellow, he was just 
don't want another war. misled by bad rulers, that was 

Speaking before 1,800 people all.” 
‘in the school chapel, Dr. Malik; Mrs. Norris sees the move for 


and reason and love... . 
“We.must do'away with the 
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Urge $1 Minimum Pay for 
Women Working in Cafes — 


ee ee and chil- be raised from 32!2 to 66 cents an|try. Holderman announced let ONE a oe haar "bags vias 
dren working in restaurants will) hour, and those who receive meals will hold public hearings on the S&C't°°: nee that mariska csi] cc WE cod cas cee 


ect a large pay boost, if a pro-|as well would get 53 cents instead proposed raises some time within | 40€S MON follow that people will simple plan. It will ae 
posed law passes the legislature. | of 26% cents. : settle down for any kind of peace.| the heart of this nation like wild- 


‘nani WOERS, | Even the threat of war with fire, and sweep all opposition® out 
ine-member bo dying; Results of the current study— : : 7 Besa ak burg < ssa 
\ ; ol st os gt Ala Tie seare: thai Gaaidibin the veel sag =" nase sit” Ye ane’ nuclear weapons, he said, will not of its way. It will use the incal- 
vVages OF Women < , & y TEStaurant minors wi e atiected by jon F ica ia oie See nian 
ommended tnis week that a top! pay scale to bring it up to a living ¢chang they are. covered b ‘| make Peace: an EONae — culable power of America, once 
| at a ania tee se tek sili ated jchanges, since they are covered Dy; “Peace itself, the ambassador;more to set the pace for the 
$ | ctth hour minimum pay Snou | wage—expose the VICIOUS sweate - state restaurant wage laws. Male said “will have to be won or- | world » 
‘place the state's barbari in- labor conditions of the industry hae: | | | 
r piace — 1€ state § arDaPric mun abor Condaions oO we WaustTry workers, however, are excluded ganized, grounded, negotiated, | The plan she said “must set 
Wipe of 45 cents now on the law | today. from the law, as are hotel workers. | sweated out.” bail pais ht the I Soars onal 
odKs. Ps Chairman of the study board,! The Labor Department, it was plans of officialdom; the drafts, the 
The dollar ‘minimum would|the Rev. Frederick M. Adams of) reported this week, is preparing to Kath] N is Se [Tells teiieantn the eae’ 
83 eR k ho dolT aid thet onigthel vam ae a een orris es ar | , 
COVE! restaurant workers WDO 4 renton, SAall that anything CSS | test the exclusion to see it it ap-| ge | commitments and the O n ones 
not receive Ups O1 their meals on} than o2 cents an hour, in face of | plies to workers in hotel restau: Great Peace Crusade ‘and replace them with friendship. 
the job. Those who do get meals the New Jersey minimum wage rants. And in a column of the Newark; the invincible weapon of them 
would receive an 87-cent min-!|law for other industries, is “unrea-!—— — — News. novelist: iethises: feel ” 


imum, instead of the 35 cents in|}sonable and oppressive” as defined) pRoKs CONGRESS LOWER : -seulinaeietaee cieeeiindiagacl ; 
the current law. by the law. ‘WOMEN’S RETIREMENT TRUCK STRIKE SHUTS 
by a membership meeting of Local TWO JERSEY QUARRIES 
| 
defeat a bill designed to wipe out) and honored their picketline. laborers there tried to organize the 
| ihe Boe rabivest! plant into the AFL Hodcarriers 
‘unemployment benefits for retired plant inte 


ou nope. pe op on ee oe sub- BLOOMFIELD. — A demand | 
meals would receive cents, in-|mitted to Carl Holderman, former . 
, 4s ‘that Congress lower the age of. 
stead of the 32% cents now set.|state CIO president who is now S oa] 
410, CIO Electrical Workers. PENNINGTON.—Two quarries; merely a jurisdictional dispute, and 
Speaking for 2,700 workers at of the Kingston Traprock Co., here that he was selling the firm’s trucks 
Westinghouse Lamp Division here and in nearby Rocky Hill, N.J.,,and would supplant them with 
| The strikers, members of Local) P!#! 
from | Workers if they collect social se-| M1, AFL Teamsters, were at first, Union, 
: The workers, most of them 


sand members of the International) government agencies, according to |CUMty Or a company pension. barred by injunction from having) wrt Wels Ewa a 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter) this bill. The measure ha$ passed the As-| their picketline, but a Jersey utes ss a te ne for a ia 
Workers signed a petition calling) _ New Jersey labor made addition-| sembly and is now due for a Sen-| ruled that the strike was a legi- wa od] a sande wt be ere 
for a $1.25 hourly minimum wage | al news last week when Louis P. ate vote. timate one. pare cosn coher ad’ Se 
and presented it this week to Rep.! Marciante, president of the State; The union also criticized Sen. H. Issues here are union recogni-| an sia a pic rari sre R hae 
Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., (R) of the Federation of Labor, came to the | 4) ander: Smith (RAN.J.) for vol ‘tion, and the fact that Kingston’s . 1 ws yr . ge 
Fifth Congressional District, aid. of workers and sharply criti- |’ mean Sra tab oF YS drivers have been working at 99) ere Th off Ee = ; a ° Ki sa 
through the union’s Political Action | cized some southern states for their 98 for a 90-cent minimum wage cents below union scale: $1.25 an a . er ee ‘ nn ee — 
Committee. fierce interference with the organi- | bill. The union supports a $1.25 hour for a job that lists $2.24 ae 


m. : effort to discredit and Williams Hits 


minimum supported by President tacks on existing unions. Answering | declared. as a means of halting In an 
McCarran Law 


Ficenhower and the Democratic-| Questions over Radio Station|_ : break the union at one blow, Kings- 
. babe ye i fe 'WTTM, Trenton. Marciante said 7@@Wa4y shops to the low-pay areaiton Traprock company president, 

supported $1 minimum as “. . . too y Rep. Harrison: Williams (D- 6th 
: —_ €.D.) told a Philadelphia audience 


low to provide a man with a. de- omy South seems to be reverting to| of the South. George C. Gilbert, said it was 
cent standard of living and bad for} pre-1860 days.’ | e | a me a4 
' last week that he considers the 

CASH REGISTER’ APPROACHT _is\, week that he considers ‘the 

TO VACCINE HIT BY BUTCHERS 


eae 
the economy of our state,” the com- re a oe essed 
mittee urged passage of the $1.25| WS passed in Texas and Wisconsin | tr 
seas Rae 8 F jolinghieyeth as a| prohibiting unions from participat-| sane a blot on the Same: of the 
: ; erin gblties ecttisiaice | country. 
ely in election. activities. | WASHINGTON, D. C.—The AFL butchers unior has called Addressing the Sons of Italy, he 
on the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee ‘to support the | said, “the unhappy fact is that our 
Hill bill to provide free vaccination against polio to all children. | 
Under the Eisenhower administration’s bill, to provide free 


merited need of the workers and) 128 activ 
. . . policy today not only discrim- 
vaccines to only underprivileged children, “hundreds of ‘thousands 


he 


— 


| ‘women eligible for Social Security| 
re en L , . ‘ ; ee ‘ | ee: rt ¢ | 
Waitresses who collect tips would Commissioner of Labor and Indus- |p enefits from 65 to 60 was passed | 
land in Belleville, local president were shut down last week as strik- outside - carriers. 
Rithard A. Lynch also pledged all- ing truck drivers picketed and| Earlier this year the same firm 
out support for the CIO’s drive to| operating engineers walked out)/wona no-picketing injunction when 


o- SS 


_ — tin _— 


= 


PERTH AMBOY. — Two thou- prived of receiving contracts 0 


as an economic benefit to the entire) He said that areas of the south) 
state. are peat iae ee employ-| 
| ot ers to run away by offering a va-| 
In another’ labor development, inates against Italians but against 
most of the peoples of the world.” 


.| riety of nomic attractions 
the protests of workers and their y Of CORO Sere | 
Some seuthern and mid-western 


unions against runaway shops, such 
as Trenton’s L. A. Young Spring 
& Wire Co, and others in various 
parts of New Jersey, was reflected 
by the introduction of a bill in the 
House of Representatives by Mer- 


states, he added, are trying “to’ 
eliminate trade unions” with the 
passage of “right-to-work” laws 


which he characterized as a “fraud, ! 


i 


and perhaps millions of children will be left, without immuniza- 


tion,” the union said in a statement to the committee. 


The statement was issued by Leon. B. Schachter, international 


‘pure and simple,” whose actual in- 


cer-Burlington Congressman Frank 
Thompson, Ja., (D) to make it more 
difficult for runaway employers. 


Companies’ found by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to. be 


tent is “the right to prevent union 
organization.” 

_ Marciante called on northern 
workers to awaken_to. these anti- 
labor activities in the south. be- 


violating labor laws would be de-| 


cause the north “is hurt as a re- 
Gilt: ne. 


i 


executive board member and Washington office director of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 

Schachter told the committee that the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare had “so far exhibited a cash register con-~ 


sciousness and a most unbecoming penchant for scare words.” | 
“This attitude by the Department has been especially mand; r 
fested,” he said, “in school aid legislation and in the polio situation.” ” 


+. 


N. Koreans Invite 


S$. Koreans to Fete 
TOKYO. — North _ Korea 
has invited Korean organizations 
in South Korea and Japan to send 
representatives to Pyongyang to. 
take part in the 10th anniversary 
of Korea’s “liberation,” Radio Pe- 
king ‘jsaid. The_ celebrations 
start July 25. 
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the campaign 


mid-July. 


was made in gettin 


A Letter 
From the 
Southland 


WE ARE (as of July 6) 
just about $12,500 short of 
our $100,000 annual spring 


fund campaign goal. With — 


full cooperation of readers, 
we can—and- should—complete 
successfully by 
Rush your contribu- 
tions to P. O. Box 136, Cooper 
Station, New York City 3, N. Y. 


Among letters received last 
week was one from a deep South 


town, which said: “Several days 


ago [ wrote you requesting you 


stop sending The Worker be- 
cause I thought I was leaving 
this address. I have changed 
plans and will be here.a few 
more months. Please keep send- 
ing The Worker. It is a fine 
newspaper. Thank you very 
much.” 

Our records show this reader 
first subscribed. this past Feb- 
ruary. We dont know whether 


a supporter of the paper got him 
to ‘subscribe, or whether he 
heard about us and subscribed 
himself. But there must be 
thousands upon. thousands of 
Americans throughout the land 
who would react to Our paper as 
he does if they knew about it. 


Isn’t this a good time for all 

Worker supporters to think 
an getting after friends, 
neighbors, shopmates — or just 
door-to- door ganvassing — to 
spread our paper? 

Out in the Minnesota-Dakotas 
area, they're showmg how to do 
it. The Minnesota Freedom of 
the Press Committee sent 20 
Worker subs the other day—from 
North and South Dakota, Du- 
luth and other parts of Min- 
nesota. A trip of 3,200 miles 
these subs, 
doubless from friends of the pa- 
per who hadn't seen it for some 
years. 

“We're determined to reach 
our yearly goal of 300 Worker 
subs by the July a Freedom of 
the Press picnic,” the Commit- 
tee said. They're just! 27 short, 
as of July 6. We don't doubt 
other areas can get similar re- 
sults with similar determination 
—both for The Worker and Daily 
Worker. 


Nation's Teachers 


Hit Ike on Schools. 


By CARL HIRSCH 


IN SHOCKING figures, 


the largest organization of 
educators revealed what 
U.S. parents already know 
—that the decline of the pub- 


lie schools and the neglect of 
the nation’s children has taken 
a downturn for the worse under 
the Eisenhower Administration. 

The 15,000 delegates to a 
convention of the National Ed- 
ucation Association heard _ its 
executive secretary, William GC. 


Assignment U.S.A. 


In the Good Old Summertime 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE CITY is a cauldron 
in July: the heat curls up 
from the streets and shim- 
mers like a desert of as- 
phalt. You feel like Death 
Valley Scotty on the arid sand 
driving a team of 40 mules, each 
of which is obstreperous as hell. 
You wonder if you will soon be 
seeing the desert chimera of cool 
sparkling water 
and waving 
palm trees. 

You have 
walked through 
Harlem, or 
through the 
endless streets 
of Brooklyn 
and _you_ see 
humanity drap- 
ed like wilted ; 
flowers over -the outside steps, 
on the roofs, the search for the 
wisp of air is on. You know 
it is so in all the populous cities, 
in the swelter of the midland 
metropolis of Chicago, it is so in 
Detroit, in Los Angeles where 
the smog lays on the populace 
like a vast and damp cotton 
blanket. Breathing doesn’t come 
natural any more. 

Your friend lives in a flat of 
Bedtord - Stuyvesant, one like 
thousands. He tells you a mid- 
summer night's story. 

“Well, _anyway,”~ he. says, 

“there was the weekend.” The 
family cannot wait for the prom- 


ised land, the jaunt to the beach, 
any beach, and there is a noisy 
jubilation. His brood savors, 
long in advance, the moment 
when they will be dashing 
across the sand, diving into the 
waves,. living life to the full: 
the city-dweller’s dream. Mama 
has industriously packed the 
sandwiches, the bottles are full 
of drink, little Mamie has tried 
her new bathing suit on and it 
is a dream. Hallelluia. 


YOUR jalopy is out on the 
road, one of an endless stream 
of cars. You drive carefully 
listening to the broadcaster who 
is telling you, between snatches 
of rock-and-roll, how many will 
be killed before dawn. His voice 
pursues you like a witch out of 
Macbeth with predictions of ac- 
cidents and drownings, how 
many more will die this week- 
end than the same time last 
year. As you inch on you hear 
the lethal numbers game: eight 
killed in a head-on collision in 
Iowa, two families are wiped 
out, the announcer says, his 
voice dropping a respectful reg- 
ister. You think of your own 
family: and you look at the 
stream of cars before you, and 
in yout natrror, you see the cars 
stretch extllessly behirid you. 


Finally, you turn off the high- 
way ~ the entry to Jones 
Beach; the fragrance of a faint 
sea-breeze brings your kids the 
promise of cool salt water, the 
surge of the wave, and suddenly 
jubilation js shattered -as you 
encounter a barricade on the 


road. 


“Closed.” 
* 


THE BEACH has been filled 
to capacity since 8 a.m., not, an 
additional human being can bé& 
shoe-horned into this stretch of 
the soothing ocean. 

-There is a kind of stunned 
silence in the car as you twist 
back into the highway, into the 

_(Continued on Page 12) 


Carr, make the charge that the 
crisis in the schools “has been 
too largely ignored by our na- 
tional government.’ 

Carr gave an account of the 
tortuous struggles of the NEA 
for remedial federal legislation. 
Repeatedly, he said, these ef- 
forts were blocked by. the two 
Eisenhower representatives, Mrs. 
Oveta Culn Hobby. Secretary of 
Health. Welf. are and Education. 
and U.S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation Samuel _ Brownell. 
brother of the U.S. Attorney 
Ceneral. | 

* 

IN THE WEEK-LONG con- 
vention, this note of sharp. cri- 
ticism reached a high point in 
the speech of Adlai E. Stevén- 
son, the 1952 Democratic can- 
didate for President. 


“Six million children went to 
school this. year in firetraps,” 
Stevenson declared, “seven hun- 
dred thousand children are on 
a split session basis and get 
only a half day's schooling. We 
are currently short at least -250,- 
000 classrooms, room for seven 
and a halt million § children. 
We need 180,00 more teachers 
than are presently available.” 


Stevenson followed up his 
dramatic recital of the nature of 
the school crisis with the flat 
charge that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has done ~ nothing 
more to relieve the situation 
than to call. still another con- 
ference to be held at the White 
House next fall. 

* 

“THIS SEEMS to me a piti- 
fully inadequate excuse for 
years of doing absolutely noth- 
ing about America’s No. 1 do- 
mestic need—schools and teach-. 
ers,” the Democratic leader de- 
clared. 

Hanging over the convention 
like a pall was the fact that 
while the school crisis is mount- 
ing at a horrifying rate, two- 
thirds of the U.S. budget is 
military. Some of the speak- . 
ers and delegates dealt with 
this fact. Others, like Steven- 
son, skirted it. 

A Northwestern Universitv 
educator, Prof. Joe Park, cited 
the tendency of the military to _ 
engulf the schools. “As mili- 
tarism grows within a nation,” 
he said, “it tends to establish a 
bureaucracy to direct scientific 
research along lines of interest 
to the military, to develop an 
educational svstem of its own 
and to divert the attention of a 

ople from their devotion to 
liberty, democracy and humani- 
traditions.» 

* 

RAY GRAHAM, of the Illi- 
nois Department of Public In- 
struction, dealt with some of the 
deep-going social problems 
which children bring with them 
into the classroom. 

“A few years ago, I went in- 
to a classroom for handicapped 
children,” he said.” “I had been 
there only a short time when a 
little girl came and stood in 
front of me and said, ‘My dad- 
dy’s in Korea. Can you imag: 
ine this child being able to 


_ (Continued on Page 13) 
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New Army Boss Had Ties with Black Legion 
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Steel Wage Victory Lifts 
Labor's Bargaining Sights 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE LEVEL of the 1955 wage round was lifted significantly when the United Steel- 


workers of America won an average wage raise of 15 cents an hour after a one-day strike 
__ Thereby the steel agreement made up for one o} 


for the 600,000 workers in basic steel. 
the serious weaknesses in the ~~ 
Ford-General Motors agreements 
signed earlier, in which the aver- 
age direct money provision ac- 
counted for less than 10 eents of 
the 20-cent. “package.” 

The steel union was limited by 
its midcontract .reopener to bar- 
gaining only on wages. The: 
“fringes” and a Jayoff pay plan, 
will be up for bargaining next 
June when the entire steel con- 
tract is due for renegotiation. Con-. 
_ cerning the latter objective, David | 
J. McDonald, its president, has 
already voiced the view of the 
> steel union that the Ford-GM type 
of layoft-pay plan willmot be sat- 1 7 
isfactory; that the USA is uot for: Mere 1S Much more 
an “honest-to- God" Guaranteed 15 cents came from. 


Annual Wage plan. 
* halt to the trend of “nickel” 
THE STEEL UNION’S victory, ments of recent years and is most 
after an all-industry shutdown of certainly 
only a day, added: new spirit to! 
the Fourth of July fireworks in the’ 
steeltowns. The added day or two 
of idleness to the holiday caused 
by the shutdown was equally wel- 
comed by most steelworkers. 
Reports from the steel towns 
also indicated that a spirit was 
bui ding» up for next years nego-!¢ 


12-State Copper Strike 
Hits Mulish Boss Front 


tHE WEEK-LONG strike of more than 30,000 non- 
ferrous metal workers continued as post-holiday negotiations 


+. 


especially on 


tiations, 
conditions. S 


where 


settle- 


tain other fields. The 


on layoff pay won by the United 

Automobile Workers will together 

influence unions to raise their bar- 
gaining sights. 


broke off without progress. Involy ed are three of the ° Big! C 


Four’ in copper — Kennecott, 
Phelps -.Dodge - and Almerican| 
Smelting and Refining. Still work-| 
ing are Anaconda Copper and | 
some smaller independent com-_ 
panies. 


By ERIK BERT 


| 


Wy The raise in steel along with the 
Hii |recent auto pact will undoubtedly |: 


Speedup has raised pro- from 5.5 cents to six cents. 
ductivity and profits to unprece- means that after the lowest paid 
idented levels and the workers feel|classification one—now raised to! 
the $1.68'2—each worker will get an’ 


sion-welfare plus the beginnings| 


THE STEEL UNION will now 
‘swing its attention to its 600,000 
‘members in the fabricating divi- 
sions to get the 15 cents for them. 


| 


be a big influence in other major 


industries immediately in line for 
bargaining—farm equipment, rub-' 
ber, packing, electrical and others. | 

The steel workers will get 11. 5 | 
cents across the board plus an' 
Lextra half cent to increase the span 


working between the 32 job classification | 


That | 


additional amount equal to a half 


number. Classification eight, for’ 
example, would get an extra 3.5 
aalncueien times a half cent 


a counterblow to the along with the 11.5 cents, or a 
wagecut efforts in textile and cer-|total of 15 cents. 


lo cent 
money raise in steel and the pen- workers are pretty much coverec 


The bulk of the production 


by the time classification eight is 
reached. The skilled crafts will: 
get more substantial raises. Those 
in the topmost classifications will 


the 11.5 cents, but they number 
only in the few thousands or hin-: 


dreds. 
oo 


THE PLAN of higher raises for 
a in the top brackets—the, 
fourth such wage settlement since 
the war—widens the wage span 
between the skilled and the low- 


er production categories. This 
aused some dissatisfaction among 


‘cader. will affect the course of the 


THE WEEK 


IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Transit Tieups Hit Four Cities 
® Bosses Fight Minimum Wage Hike 


TRANSIT systems were shut 
down by strikes, in four major 
cities: Washington, D. C., Los 
Angeles, Buffalo and Little Rock, 
Ark. Im addition, strike action 
was being considered in Phila- 
delphia by a local of CIO Trans- 
port Workers Union in protest 
against plans to lay off 158 
maintenance workers. In struck 
cities, walkouts were being con- 
ducted by AFL. unions, with de- 
mands covering wage increases 
and welfare improvements, 

* 


MINIMUM WAGE hearings 
were concluded before House 
labor committees with employer 
representatives loudly averring 
that higher wage floor would 


bankrupt small companies. 
scot. Wall Street Journal 
survey revealed that great num- 
ber of firms, especially in South, 


— — 


the lower-paid. But it was also 
a concession to the skilled who, as 


The steel pact also called a cent times his job classification: ; ‘in the UAW, are pressing militant- 


ly for more than the across-the- 
board raises. 


are planning installation of labor 
saving machinery to bypass pos- 
sible higher minimium wages. 
House labor committee is ex- 
pected to recommend $1 min- 
imum, which is 25 cents below 
Jabor’s demand, although ten 
cents above President’s proposal. 


FIVE-COUNTY strike in up- 
state New York was _ settled 
when AFL ee won 20- 
cent hourly pay hike. 

BIGGEST TRUCKING out- 
fit in country, Associated Trans- 
port Inc., locked out employes 
at New England terminals in 
additional reprisal ‘against strik- 
ing drivers in three down-east 
states. Two weeks earlier, 500 
trucking companies retaliated 
with lockout of 18,000 drivers 
when AFL Teamsters struek 
seven key firms. 

| * 


SHARP EXCHANGE of let- 
ters on AFL-CIO merger was 
publicized between Michael J. 
Quill, CIO Transport Workers 
Union president and L. S. Buck- 
master, CIO Rubber Workers 
president. In exchange, publish- 


ins the 
‘level running and almost full oper- 
ations of the industry's 120-million 
‘ton annual capacity, was an influ- 
ence in the steel negotiations. But 
the steel companies also seized the 


A desire by the corporations to 
unprecedented _ profit) 


ed in TWU Express, Buckmas- 
ter took Quill to task for op- 
posing merger on grounds mer- 
ger set-up does not provide ade- 
quate guarantee against discrim- 
inatory practices. Quill insisted 
failure to obtain such guarantees 


opportunity to make extra profit. 


‘On the excuse that they must cover, 
get as much as 15.5 cents above the extra cost of labor. the steel 


industry ,acting in unison like a 
trust, announced a hike of $7.50 


was indication of CIO member- 
ship being taken: for “clever 
ride” in merger deal. 
| * 
STRIKEBREAKING _ efforts 


fon the price of a ton of steel. This: 
‘is substantially above the new cost. 


In 1946 when the workers won a! 


raise of 18.5 cents (with price con-| 


trols still in effect) a raise of $5 
on a ton of steel was declared. 
The price of steel often influ- 


in Louisiana sugar _ refinery 
strikes: fizzled. At Godchaux re- 
finery, 35 strikebreakers packed 
their bags and walked out, amid 
reports of gun battles among 
scabs. At Colonial, highly touted 
“grand reopening” turned into 


ences the entire commodity price 


index and eventually the cost of 


living. 


dud as no striker broke ranks 
and CIO Packinghouse Union 
put on ean demonstr, ation, 


< -—ee— ———— 


Onions Warn of G OP-Dixie Axe Job 


units a Vear. 


After the Senate ac-. 


THE ADMINISTRATION _ is 
also going to try to get by mane- 


ession very little. His replace-|tion, the House Banking and Cur- 
ment, Senator Earle C. Clements./rency Committee reported out a uver and pressure the universal 
<entucky, now acting Democratic) bill for 35,000 housing units a military training legislation- which 
eader, said he would carry on injyear. This was the Administration it could not get by pressure alone. 
te “same spirit” as Johnson did, |bill. ' Rep. Charles P. Brownson, an 
0 expedite the windup of the|- As the result of a wretched ma- Indiana Republican, forsees that 
.ession. neuver from the White House the,even more drastic UMT provisions 
Administration's own 35,000 unit will be smuggled into the legisla- 
bill is now bottled up in the House tion in a House-Senate conference, 
‘dent Eisenhower and Johnson on|Rules Committee after a 6 to 6 tie after the Senate has acted, and 
the accomplishments, or lack of|vote. Voting against reporting out,the legislation will then be given 
them, of the 84th Congress, no|jthe Administration’s own bill were|the rush act in the final days of 
one believes that the White House | four Republicans and two Dixie-|the session. 
wants this session prolonged. crats. Voting for were six Demo-| Brownson also took a swipe at 
The President and the Dixie-jcrats. ; ithe bipartisan deal by which the 
crats, assisted by the Democratic] The maneuver was accomplished | ‘House did not take a record vote» 
leadership in Congress, want only through a speech to the Rules 0 either the Powell anti-segrega-_ 
the routine essentials completed | ‘committee by Rep. Jesse P. Wol- the bill 
and then adjournment. cott, Michigan Republican, who in- 
The White House figures that timated that- the Administration 
iwith a speedy adjournment, and was not satisfied with the bill.| 
no fuss until then, it will get away Walter Reuther, president of the 
'with its dirtiest doublecross since CIO, called the committee’s action 
the last one—the housing bill. i‘ a direct blow to every American 


WASHINGTON 

THE AMERICAN Federa- 
tion of Labor has come to the 
conclusion that participation 
of the trade union rank and 
file is essential on the legisla- 
tive front. 

“It is about time that labor faced 
the fact that it will take concerted 


political action- to create a more 
healthy legislative climate,” the 


vata) 
‘AFL News-Reporter declares in 


TRUSTE 


‘The strike was called by the its latest issue. Unity between AFL 


International Union of Mine, Mill and CIO, though important, is not 
and Smelter Workers. Indepen- enough, the AFL officiai organ de- 
dent, with AFL craft unions in the |clares. 

field cooperating. The union is| “Success 
demanding a raise of 20 cents an whole-hearted support of the 
hour, $60 a week gurantee for rank and file membership,” it says. 
woirkots laid off or sick, and other; The AFL keys its advice to the 
impovements. Company offers, all next sessions of the national and 
rejected by the union, range from state legislatures, but that advice 
two cents to 12.5 cents an hour. _ js eminently valid now as the final 


* 
DESPITE the tiff between Pres- 


tion amendment, or on 
itself, 


depends upon i 


* 


THE UNITED Mine Workers, 
in an editorial in its Journal], laid 
responsibility for the UMT and 
the fight on the Powell. amend- 


* 
MINE-MILL’S picket lines were 


thrown up in 12 states as the na-| 


tion began_ celebrating the’ 
Fourth of July weekend. 

If the strike continues much 
longer it is likely that Anaconda 
and the other companies still ope- 
rating, will be shut down, too. A 


strike ‘was already authorized by, 
the workers of those companies. 


The shutdown was held off “se 


| month of the first session of the 


‘decided 


84th Congress ebbs. 


The AFL” Building and Con- 
‘struction Trades Department has 
that if the prevailing 
(union) wage provision in highway 
construction is to be won over the 
opposition of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. and the  Dixiecrats, 
the building trades locals must act 
at once. 


* a 
THE AFL sees the possibility’ 


On June 7, the Senate passed a who wants~ decent housing at ments at the door of the White 


‘housing bill providing for 135,000 prices he can afford.” 


House and of the Dixiecrats. 


“Just who do--President Eisen- 
hower and the ‘great brains’ on 
Capitol Hill who regard them- 
selves as military “experts think 
they are kiddmg with all their 
phony accusations against those 
who oppose Universal Military 
Training?” the United Mine Work- 
ers Journal asks. 


The Journal challenges the Pres- 
ident to write to Carl Vinson, 
Dixiecrat chairman of the House 


Armed Services Commitee, about 
the UMT bill in the tone that he 
used to Rep. Adam: Clayton 
Powell. 

“Maybe you ought to tell Vin- 
son about the Supreme Court de-. 
cision on racial segregation’ in the 
public schools,’ ” the Journal’ tells 
the President. “He probably hasn't 
heard about it. Or maybe he thinks 
if he ignores it, it will go away.” 

UMW Journal also joins in the 
labor denuriciation of »the White 
House playing ‘with tié idea of 

| " (Coatiined’ ‘on Page a 


cause the company had béen the ‘of saving the Davi iS- -Bacon prevail- 
first to make an offer, reported to'INg wage amendment if enough) 
be 10 cents an hour. A total of | pressure is generated to compe 
60,000 members of Mine-Mill are the House, Public Works Commit- | 
affected. by the negotiations. ‘tee to report it out. If the proviso 
The government, meanwhile, ‘then wins in the House a solid 
gave some indication that an early |campaign could restore it, in con- 
settlement is not expected with an ‘ference, despite its previous dele-' ‘ 
announcement by Washington tion by the senate. | 
officials that a Presidential order; But it is certain that the windup | 
will be asked’ for release of gov- of the session will not wait on the 
ernment “stockpiled ‘copper to the leisurely mobilization of labor's re- 
‘market. The ‘reason given for this sources. : 
action is the claim» government The sudden ‘serious’ ‘illness of 
ordets' Would be’ affected. [Lyndon Johnsbn, Séiate Majority! 
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“Wobbjihg Wilbur” Bruckner Sponsored by Charles Wilson, Named by Ike 


New Army Boss Had Ties with Black Legion 


By WILLIAM ALLAN DETROIT. 
BEFORE THE U.S. SENATE ratifies the appointment of Wilbur M. Bravker to be the new Secretary of the Army to 


succeed Robert T. Stevens, they should know something of this smiling cherub who will appear before them. looking as if 
butter wouldn't melt in his ‘teat They should know that: In 1936 when Brucker ra ran n unsuccessfully as the ar ‘une 


didate for the governorship of Michigan. he launched his campaign with a 
speech before the Wolverine Republican League of the Black Legion, the’ 


murderous Negro-baiting, Catholic-baiting, Jew-baiting, red-baiting, a nti- 
labor outfit to which an estimated 50 killings were charged over a period of three years. It | 
was that same Wolverine League front for th ese Black Legion killers that circulated Bruck- 
ers nominating petitions in April 1936, as can be seen from a photostat of the Leagues 


letter dated April 30, which we re- ae aa | 


produce herewith. 
* 


THREE weeks after that letter 
was written, the wor'd was shock- 
ed by as horrible a story of cold- 
blooded murder as was ever told. 
Scattering after a meeti.g of the 
League from the very same Fidlat- 
er Temple where it always held its 
meetings, several carloads of the: 
killers went out for a “neck- tie” 


— a 


}derers of Poole, and campaigners 
for Wilbur Brucker, sentenced to 
Michigaiss maximtim of life im- 
prisonment, are still serving in the 
state's penitentiaries. Look at the 
list of officers of Woolverine Club 
er and they left him dead in a that campaigned for Brucker in 
ditch. | 1936 and you'll see J. N. Banner- 

This is the murder that broke man a director; H. A. Davis on the 
entertainment committee; ~ Roy 
‘Lawrence and Irvin D. Lee on the 
membership committee and John S. 
Vincent, a delegate—all five werc 
in the party that murdered Poole 
and were tried for the killing in 
the summer of 19356. 

* 

THERE were countless other 

killings by these men. They kill- 
ed some ot tne early fighters for 
‘union organization in the Ford and 
other auto plants. They also com- 
mitted some of the most cold- 
blooded killings of Negroes, one o! 
them of a Negro hod carrier be- 
cause “they wanted to know what 
it felt like to, shootia Negro.” The 
Black Legion was ‘used by em- 
ployers against union organization 
in Flint and other auto towns. 
_ And it was after police cracked 
‘the Wolverine League that the evi- 
dence led to the rest of the big 
horror story of 1936—the year when 
the big business Liberty League 
(whose candidate Brucker was in 
Michigan) was promoting — terror 
outfits against the rising labor 
movement and the supporters of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

THE PRESIDENT of the Wol- 
verine Republican League, I. G. 
Black and several others who had 
their names on the club’s station- 
ery were arrested for taking part in 
plots to assassinate Arthur. Kings- 
ley, Highland Park, Michigan, pub- 
Hisher and Mavor William Voisine 
of Ecorse. | 

When Black was — Governor! 
in 1952 the Republican Party was, 
controlled by Harry Bennett, at’ 
‘that time head of the murderous 
Ford Service Department. Benneit 
sat on the State Prison Parole Pd. 
cand got his thugs directly from the 


Letter sent out on the stationery of the Wolverine Republican jails of Michigan. The same thugs 
on Miller Road. Dearborn, in 1952 


Club asking for support of Brucker for the Senate. Check marks The Black Legion was the or- the pRB sixty: members - ie 
in the left hand column indicate the five Legionnaires who were = shot down four workers who led. tanization in 1955-55 that rode in organization were arresie@ | aid 
charged with taking part in the murder of Charles Poole. a hunger marca on Fords Rouge | ears, armed to the teeth, guided Ly | 


SHSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSHSSSSSSSHSSSSSHSSSSSSSISSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHOSSHSSHISSSSSSCSESESED 


oe — —_— — 


party ir in the ‘outskirts of Detroit. 
They converged at a point on a 
road. On the given order of “Col- | 
onel” Harvey Davis, triggerman 
Dean put five bullets into Charles 
Pool, a young relief project work- 


the Black Hooded Legion, led to. 
“some three score arrests. The mur- 


—- 
—— 


—— 


Walverine Republicay League 


2128 UNION GUARDIAN BUILDING 
DETROIT RICHIGAN 
<>" 


> 


oF? 
N 


april 30, 13%, 


li 


1H 


| 


Dear Meabers- | 

On Momday May 1ith, at 8:00 P.¥., 
the Wolverine Republican League will hold its 
enmual meeting in the Findla’er Teaple, on the 


eorner of West Lafayette and Weterman avenues, 
This 


+ ab 
4 be | 
Ht 
itt 
qr 
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\ i 


: 


BRUCK KER 


a military - designed to simash 
the rising labor movement here. 


Bruckers main base of operations 

for years has been committees of , The Black Legion incorporated 
the Aniktcan Le gion on “subver-!all the features of the Ku Klux 
sive” activities. “Back in 1935 he Alan. It was against Communi.is, 
was the prime mover of a confer- Negroes, Catholics, Jews and for- 
once of “patriots” in Grand Rapids, | gn born, it was active in indus- 
Mich., to form “Constitution Pro- tial regions and it had friends in 
ection League.” According to a nigh political places. Captain Ira 
folder at that time it was to co-: Hl. Marmon of the Michigan State 
urdinate all anti-labor organiza- Police in 1936 expressed his con- 
tions. A_list of activities for these Viction that al least-59 unexplain- 
constitution savers included spy- ed ° ‘suicides’ in Michigar were tie 
ing on labor, couniering “agit: tors” work of tue Black Legion. I !og- 
and forming squads to bre ak up gings, murder, assassination plois, 
meetings demonstrations. bombing of labor institutes, burn- 
* ‘ing of homes aud workers: camps, 

IT 1S NOT strange then to find | faked-forged ‘leaflets designed to 
Brucker at a meeting of the Wol- discredit labor were all eventually 
verine Republican League, a front in 1956 daid at the door of toe 
for the Black Legion. Black Legion by a grand jurv. and 


WIL [BUR M. 


for the Purpose of electing directérs, 


' 


will. be @ closed meeting for members only. plant. The killers got off scot free. 


i 
i 


We are enclosing a petition ef 


Wilbur M, Brucker for senatcr, Please fill out 


game and return as soon as poss)dle or turn hd 
in at the meeting on May 11th whase you say alse 
obtain edditional copies if nesded. 

Our last meeting put the Molverine 


League out in front. 
“Let's KEEP IT THERE.” 


Very truly y 


FLOYD NUGZ;, 


Secratarye 
and 


(Continued on Page 1-4) 
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World ot Labor 


wri TTiTiitiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiie Dy George Marris 
The Big ‘Differential 
Threatening §.8. Labor 


AS ITS CONTRIBUTION to 
the current congressional hear- 
ings and debate on the min- 
imum wage issue, the Wall 
Street Journal servo a man to 
Camden, S. C. 
to test southern 
business  opin- 
ion on the like- 
ly effect of an 
increase in the 
minimum wage. 

The _ — conclu- 

sions of WS] 

are well sum- 

marized in_ its 

headlines: “Some Firms Will 
Fire Workers Buy Machines, It 
Wage Floor Rises.” 

Those conclusions: can be 
taken in two ways: as a threat by 
employers _to influence Con- 
gress against a substantial boost 

the minimum as an indication 
of some of the developments 
that may actually follow. The 
factual material in. the. WSJs 


story lends strong evidence ou 
the need of a subsiantial boost 
in the minimum. 
250,000 taciory 
age $1.50—40 
the national hourly 
garment manufacturer observed 
that even a raise to 90 cénts 
would mean a 20 percent. in- 


crease in his labor costs. 
. 


-THE SOUTHERNERS inter- 
viewed gave two lines of argu- 
ment: they questioned the ad- 
visability of giving workers more 
than 75 cents an hour on the 
claim there would be more 
money to squander for liquor. 
The WSJ reporter says he found 
most enthusiastic support for a 
higher minimum from the town’s 
liquor store operator who every 
Saturday night cashes 400 $33 
weekly ’ checks. The - other 
line of high-moralled peo- 
od is that a higher minimum 

will compel cuts in workforces, 


workers aver- 
percent below 
average. A 


S. Carolina's 


i 


impiving, of course that the rest 
will be speeded up, or greater 
use of machinery. The manager 
of a Swift & Co. fertilizer plant 
is quoted as saying” that me- 
chanical equipment and = auto- 
matic machines would have to 
be introdueed. “Nobody tried 
this yet in the industry because 
labor hasn't been too exnensive,” 
he told the WSJ reporter. 

In some respecis tie WS} 
gives us a sampling of what will 
truly be found in thousands of 
towns southern and others 
where employers intend to face 
the problem in tiie same way. 
We have the widening contra- 
diction of a greater than ever 
need of raising the-wage min- 
imum and at the same time a 
greater than ever pressure to 
cut the number of jobs, through 
mechanization, automat ion, 
speedup and otcr like methods. 


_— 


- 

MUCH of tic employer prop- 
aganda against wage increases 
in general and -against a higher 
wage- minimum in _ particular, 
stems from this hard-headed ap- 
proach which in summary is this: 
“All right, you can have your 
higher wages and higher min- 
imums, but youll have fewer 
employed a in the long run 
lesser mass purchasing power.” 


southern 


Its a line thar sounds plausible, 
too, because workers see every 
day how tecanoiogical changes 
and speedup displace hum: 
hands, a 

A comparison between a 
and northern town 
out the differential most 
But we have a similar 
ot diiterentials running 
through ~every. region in the 
country, within states and even 
within the marrower contines oi 
each metropolitan area in the 
country. 

We hear it often said that the 
pressure of unions for higher 
wages, helps to lilt the level ol 
wages generally. in the country. 
That is most certainly true. But 
a survey will just as certainly 
show that the level of earnings 
of unionists, including the 
“fringes,” has been climbing at 
a relatively higher rate than the 
earnings of the unorganized. 
Thus the gap is widening and 
it has been expanding partic- 
ularly in the past seven or eight 
years—a period of virtual stand- 
still on the percentage of work- 
ers organized. 


brings 
sharply. 
pattern 


A STUDY by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research 
released last month by its di- 


rector Louis Fabricant, shows 


that the U. S., althoueh tie 
show window of world. capfial 
ism on wage earnings, has 1 

to the lowest percentage 

unionization of the wage earne: 
of the major capitalist countris s. 
Only Canada has slightly lower 
percentage—20 pereent of the 
civilian working pooulatlon 2 
unions compared with 21.9 per- 
cent in the U. S. In tae resi of 
the capitalist world Sweden tos 
the list at 49.7 percent, with 
Australia 42.7 and the 
Kingdom 41.5 percent unionized, 

The emplovers will, of course, 
hasten to conclude (as they do) 
that unionization isut really a 
big influence for higher wages. 
That, of course, is nonsense be- 
cause some major historic in- 
fluences are overlooked. But the 
really important warning to lIa- 
bor in those figures is the con- 
stant threat to unions and union 
standards bv this gap between 
the organized and the unorgan- 
ized and the EXPANDING span 
between union and non-union 
wages. 

The automation trend in 
many industries, paralleling the 
developments oted above, with 
non-union ar especially at- 
tractive to the new automated 
plants and expanding big a, 

(Continued on Page 14) . 
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News Guild Spurns Burdett 


By HARRY RAYMOND 
IT COULD HARDLY 


munist issue, CBS reporter Winston Burdett was before the 
committee in Washington naming]. 
a number of newspapermen as 
members of the Communist Party 
on the defunct Brooklyn Eagle 
staff 15 years ago. | 
At the time Burdett was giving 
ihe senate committee material for 
a new witchhunt, delegates to the) 
Albany’ convention were also pre- 
paring a resolution, later adopted, 
calling on the Justice Department 
to investigate a charge that Frank 
PD. Schroth, publisher of the Eagle, 
violated the anti-trust laws by 
suspending the newspaper during 
ihe Guild’s strike against it. 
Joseph F. Collis, Guild presi- 
dent, charged the Eagle was 
“bought by one or more New York. 
newspapers to put it out of busi-| 
ness’ in violation of the anti- 
monopoly laws and that the Guild | gainst the union being captured 
was falsely blamed for the foldup. }\ the Reds. 
* | The question was whether’ the 
WHEN the Burdett story began convention wold scrap the Hey- 
making front page headlines in the|!\ood Broun clause of the Guild 
June 27 afternoon papers, the constitution: which states: 
Guild convention collective bar-| “, . . membership shall be open 
yaining committee, under chair- to every eligible person without 
manship of David S. Schick of discrimination or penalty, nor shall 
Philadelphia, was preparing a re- any member be barred from mem- 
port on the Commuinst issue. bership or penalized, by reason of 
The delegates at once saw the age, sex, race, national origin, reli- 
Burdett story as one aimed at'gious or political conviction. ... 
stampeding the convention away| While the Senate Subcommittee 
from the central trade union is- continued to wig enya the 
sues as outlined in the officers’ re- Burdett story for the second day, 
ort. : the convention’s collective — bar- 


Referred to the Albany conven- | Zaining committee came to the 
tion was a recommendation of the floor with a report recommending 


1954 Los Angeles convention that "0 change ‘in the Heywood Broun 


Communists should be _ barred ©@¥S¢- : 
from Guild membership. | The committee proposed a pol- 


fs ad -icy reconciliatings several different 
Collis, an anti-Communist, told —- e 


a ints of view” on what it called 
the delegates the union's 1 Oo salted ae se a dak 
: ‘ " af Wy ar i7¢ ‘Oll- ; se ~ 3 . *,* 
lignal executive board did not con- 4 strong anti-Communist position 
taint Eo # al al inneiatiitinl terming the Communist Party an 
ae ag a ‘ |“jnternational conspiracy. 

* “A lot of water has flowed down | - 

the Hudson River since this union THE CONVENTION adopted 
net jast s rj ! . me 05 | 
7. last summer in Los A geles, the conciliatory policy recom- 
Collis said. “The junior senator ak te 


: ‘mending that “the ANG 
fe: : 
/iscons as been c wn al 
irom W a0 os tn has been cut don locals need not resist the dismissal 
to his proper size in votes. The 


liysteria which aroused the nation of aap employe who has admitted 
Sper ss gates ree in an open hearing by a competent 
iam : igovernment agency or a court of 

* competent jurisdiction that.he was 
HE SAID the Guild constitution a member of the Communist Party 


o . . . ° ° . 
now contains adequate safeguards within the six-month period pre- 


oz 
/ 


wii D_ 


| * 


be said it was “purely coincidental” that at the very time the; 
99d Convention of the CIO American Newspaper Guild in Albany was debating the Com- 


Senate Internal Security Sub- 


cee ey 


ceding his dismissal.” 

The convention also recom- 
mended that the ANG and its lo- 
cals need not resist dismissal of 
an employe “who has been finally 
adjudged by a court of competent 
jurisdiction to have. been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party within 
the six‘ month period preceding 
his dismissal.” 

“The legality or illegality of the 
Communist Party is something we 
are not passing on,” declared Rol- 
lin Everett, delegate from _ St. 
‘Louis and member of the collec- 
itive bargaining committee. “A_lo- 
cal can defend a Communist, but 


’ 


' 
; 


‘it need not.” 


| Not only did the convention re- | 


Ifuse to scrap the Heywood Broun 


clause, but it adopted another res- 
olution recommending that draft-; 
ers of the constitution for the 
‘merging CIO-AFL unions include 
the “language of the Guild’s hon- 
ored Heywood Broun clause.” 


COLLIS was elected without) 
opposition to succeed himself as; 
president for another two-year 
term. Election of executive vice-| 
president will take place in Septem- | 

er by referendum. There are two| 
candidates for the post, Ralph B.| 
Novak, of Detroit, the incumbent, | 
‘and William J. Farson, of Phila-| 
‘delphia, the retiring secretary-| 
treasurer. 
| Justin F. McCarthy, of Chicago, 
land Charles A. Perlik, of Buffalo. 


' 


} 
j 


were nominated to run for secre- 
tary-treasurer in the fall referen- 
dum. 
| John H. Thompson, of Boston;; 
Richard P. Lane, of Memphis; Ar- 
thur Rosenstock, of New York, 
and C. Joseph Beauelers, of Tor- 
onto, were deck as regional vice- 
presidents without opposition. 
James B. Woods, of St. Louis, 


| 


‘and Art Cullison, of Akron, will run’! 


‘in the referendum for vice-presi- 
dent of Region III. David D. Flet- 
cher, of Santa Rosa, Cal. Twelve 


vice-president-at-large in the fall 
elections. 

| The Guild will hold its 1956 
convention in Toronto, Ont. The 
| delegates voted to hold the 1957 
‘convention in St. Louis. 
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Sneak Play Ditches Powell 


Move, But Issue Haunts Congress 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


AFTER A SHAMEFACED debate the House of Representatives last week put its 
stamp of approval on a modified Universal Military Training Program. 
tives looked the other way as Rep. Adam C. Powell (D-NY) fought unsuccessfully to block 


use of jimcrow National Guard 
units in the program. 

Party discipline, applied by 
both Republican and Democratic 
leaders, left the Harlem Democrat 
all alone in his efforts to forestall 
announced pians by Sen. Richard 
Russell (D-Ga), chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee 
to restore the National Guard ftea- 
ture to the bill. Russell’s fellow 
Georgiam, Carl Vinson, House 
Armed Services Committee chair- 
man, had knocked out the section 
on the National Guard after Powell 
amended the bill to open guard 
service to all regardless of race or 


color. 
* 


VINSON also. attempted to| 
meet the tidal wave of anti-UMT: 
protest by shortening from eight the army for 45 days or stand a 
to six years the time of compulsory Court martial, | 
reserve duty by young men _ be- * 
iween the ages of 18% to 28. Also| POWELL did not concentrate 
vemoved from the old reserve law'on the UMT character of the bill 
which the present bill amends was but he did expose the tricky ma- 
the stiff five-year penalties and|neuver of both Republicans and 
- $10,000 fines for youths who fail} Democrats to get around the anti- 
to take the prescribed training.|segregation issue. He recalled the 
‘The minimum training required following colloquy before the bill 
under the new bill is 48 two-hour}was reported out of committee: 
weekly drills plus -two weeks of} Rep. (Clarence) Brown {R-Ohie): 
suramer training. Failing to sub-| Can a boy be assigned to the 
mit to this he can be drafted into National Guard after he has served 


ADAM C. POWELL 


Rights 


The Representa- 


, 


'candidates will run for six posts of | 


Rep. Ovetron Brooks (D-La): 
‘Yes. , 

Rep. Brown: Could he be per- 
mitted to take training in the 
Guard in his home stown? 


Brooks: Yes. 


; 
' 


six months in the Reserves? | 
| 
| 


Brown: Can a man join the Na- 


tional Guard and escape his obli-: 


the National Guard under age (be- 
low 18% years) and meet his obli- 
gation there up to age 28 and is 
not subject to draft and is subject 
only to the obligations of the 


Guard and the Guard ‘court martial 


and training by the Guard. — 
Brooks is the author of the 


present bill. 
* 


REP. POWELL called _ this 


“shocking” in face of the fact that 


‘both Vinson and Brooks, among 


others had said the National Guard 
‘was in no way connected with the 


legislation under consideration. 
“Now under H.R. 7000” Powell 


ipointed out; “a colored youth who| 


insisted on his constitutional right 
to serve in the National Cuard 
units, let us say in Georgia or in 
any other southern state . . . he 


i 


gation (to the reserves)? : 
Rep. Vinson: A man can join’ 


THE WEEK 


‘Spy’ Fa 


IN CIVIL | 


'BERTIES 


© Joe Clark Gets Passport 


© Service Wins Clearance 


RADIO AND TV artists, 
members of the AFL American 
Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists (AFTRA) in a ref- 
erendum announced last week 
condemned AWARE, Inc., a 
McCarthyite group preying on 
the union and the industry by a 
vote of 982 to 514. AWARE, 
headed by a Fordham professor 
and including several AFTRA 
officers on its board has set up 
a Llacklist of radio-TV artists 
and intervened in AFTRA inner- 
union elections. When AWARE 
supporters in the union rejected 
a union membership vote of 
censure against the McCarthyite 
fingering (197 to 114) they de- 
mcandede a referendum, the re- 
sult of which was an even more 
smashing blow to their witch- 
hunting activities. 

x, 
JOHN STEWART SERVICE, 


former State Department career 
officer tired after charges of dis- 
loyalty made against him by 
Louis Budenz and Sen. McCar- 
thy, won a victory over his de- 
tractors last week. U. S. District 
Judge Edward M. Curran or- 
dered the Civil Service Commis- 
sions loyalty review board to 
expunge os its records its judg- 
ment that there was “reasonable 
doubt” as to Service's loyalty. 
The judge however declined to 
compel the State Department to 
rehire Service. 
* 
J. RUSSELL WIGGINS, chair- 


man of the Freedom of Intorma- 
tion Committee of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, 
informed Joseph Clark, foreign 


editor of this paper, that he 
would lay before his committee 
the State Department's “tenta- 
tive refusal” to grant Clark a 
passport to go to Geneva to 
cover the Big Four conference. 
The Department later announced 
it was granting a passport to 
Clark. 
* 


WIGGINS (see above) criti- 
cized the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration for withholding informa- 
tion from the public on the Salk 
polio vaccine and on the “dan- 
ger from H-bomb. fallouts.” 

THE QUAKER library at 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa., was re- 
warded recently with a gift of 
$5,000 for its refusal to surren- 
der to American Legion demands 
that it fire its librarian, Mrs. 
Mary Knowles, because she had 
once taught at the Sam Adams 
school in Boston, which is on 
the attorney general's list. De- 
spite attempts by the township 
boards to starve the library by 
cutting off-its funds, the ostrac- 
ism of the library by the school 
boards, the Quaker trustees of 
the library held firm Praising 
the trustees, Robert Hutchins, 
director of the Fund for the Re- 
public, announced the $5,000 
gift, saying he hoped the ex- 
ample of the trustees would be 


followed elsewhere in America. 
* 


CLAUDIA JONES’ freedom 
was demanded last week in a 
Jetter to Attorney General Brow- 
nell by the Jamica Federation of 
Trade Unions of Kingston, Ja- 
maica, British West Indies. 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


® New Aetion in Prince Edward Co. 
°° Alabama U. Order to Admit Two 


THE U.S. SUPREME Court 


last week delivered its mandate, 


arrived at on May 31, directing . 


Jower three man courts to order 
admission of children to public 
schools “on a racially non-dis- 
criminatory basis with all de- 
liberate speed. Action in Prince 
Edward County, Virginia, was 
begun immediately by National 
Association for the Advancement 


death, testified against Wash- 
ington. Washington said never 
in his life had he pointed a gun 
at anyone. : 


REAL ESTATE sharpies who .- 
play upon racist fears were 
thwarted in the Teaneck, N.J., 
area when white home owners 
refused to sell their homes be- 


/ cause Negro neighbors move in. 


of Colored People attorneys tos Their “This House Is Not for 


effect desegregation by fall of 


1955. Throughout the South 
Negro parents began filing peti- 
tions with school boards fox de- 
segregation plans. 

Hoxie, Arkansas’ 25 Negro 
school children — 15 elementary 
and 10 high school—will go to 
integrated schools, it was an- 
nounced by _ school officials. 
Three Oklahoma towns—Potean, 
EI Reno and Seminole—will m- 
tegrate schools this fall, as will 
the Kentucky School for the 


Blind at Frankfort. 
= 


TWO ALABAMA Negro stu-. 


dents, Misses Autherine J. Lucy 
and Polly Ann Myers, won a 
federal court order to enter the 
schools of journalism and _ li- 
brary science at Alabama Uni- 
versity, the first in their state. 
The court, however, limited their 
decision to the two appellants, 
making it necessary for any 
other Negro to enter separate 
suits for admission. 
a 

A NEGRO Army sergeant, 

who testified that he was in Dal- 


_ Jas when the alleged: murder with 


which he is charged was com- 
mitted in Waco, Texas, has filed 
an appeal from a death sen- 
tence. Master Sergeant Marion 
Washington, was convicted by 
an all-white jury in the killing 


| of Seldier First Class Hen 


' (Continued on Page 12) | 


a on a lonely — 
fiss Doroth — 
was with Poole at the time of his 


Sale Signs” sparked a new spirit 
of grass roots good will. 
: + . 

THE CIVIL rights ebb in 
Washington reached a new low 
water mark when the District 
Commissioners promoted to the 
rank of sergeant Fireman Elvin 
Probst. Probst was a leader of 
the Kluxer element in the Fire 
Department which fought the de- 
partment’s integration program. 
In testimony before a House 
committee this spring, Probst’s 
racist testimony drew from Rep. 
Arthur G. Klein (D-NY) an 
angry rebuff in which he likened 
the fireman's words to Hitler’s. 
This week Rep. Klein, along with 
Reps. Adam C. Powell, Charles 
C. Diggs, the NAACP and other 
groups protested to the District 
Commissioners and to Fire De- 
partment heads against the pro- 
motion of the racist leader. 

* 


DR. WILLIAM H. JER- 
NAGIN, 86-year-old fighting 
churchman of Washington, D.C., 
this week told the National Bap- 
tist Sunday School convention 
meeting at Atlantic City that the 
faith of Peter— 

“, . . raised up Moses to se 


FIVE GROUPS LAUNCH PROTEST AGAINST _ 
WITCHHUNTING QUIZ FOR TEACHERS 


CHICAGO. 
to join in prote 


Schoe 


—All groups and 


Benjamin Willis.. 


rhe fight against the McCarthy-type probe was launehed by 
Organizations as the Chicago Teachers Union, the Citizens 
Committee, the Ameriean Civil Liberties Unien, the City 
¢ American Jewish Congress. 

quiz, which is being promoted by the rabid McCarthyite, 


such 
Schools 
Club, th 

The 
Legionnaire Edward Clamage 


Other beliefs of applicants for 


, is 


sting against a witch-hunt questionnaire which has 
posed fer school teachers b 


teaching jobs. 


individuals were urged this week 


y Chicago Superintendent of 


grange ae 
im inquiry into the political and Winston Burdett, CBS commentator, had named him as a 


munist Party when both of them 


LOCAL 6 TELLS 


CHICAGO.—In an open letter 
to International Harvester presi- 
dent John L. McCaffrey this week, 
the Melrose Park plant UAW-CIO 
Local 6 told him he was 
faced with either a chainwide 
strike on Aug. 23 or the alterna- 
tive-of “granting the legitimate as- 
pirations of Harvester workers.” 

The letter came out as negotia- 
tions began on a new contract cov- 
ering 45,000 Harvester workers. 
The present contract expires Aug. 
23. : 

“Our people have made it pos- 
sible dor your company to enjoy 
lavish profits,” the local told Mc- 


Caffrey, “You certainly can afford 


to grant the union’s demands. The 
big question is whether we will 
get it with or without a strike.” 

The local pointed to the stormy 
history of industrial relations at 
Harvester during the past five 
years, citing the wholesale compa- 


ny violations of the contract, re- 


fusal to abide by arbitrator's deci- 
sions, cutting classifications, slash- 
ing piecework prices, wildcats, 
work stoppages, strikes,  strike- 
breaking, violence and bloodshed, 
as “the bitttr fruits of Harvester’s 
labor policies.” 
* 

THE union outlined its demands 
in the following terms: “You, Mr. 
McCaffrey, have a wonderful pen- 
sion waiting for you. You are com- 
fortably protected should you fall 
ill. You have a guaranteed annua! 
wage and no one is lurking around 
the corner waiting for a chance to 
cuf your wage rate. 

“We are: no less human than 
you. We have a moral right to ex- 
pect stability 


ee ee 


NATIONAL 


THANKS TO YOEMAN WORK by Freedom ~of the Press 


Committees in the Minnesota-Dakotas area (see page 1), in both 


‘AUG. 23 STRIKE UP TO YOU, 


on the Danube River, it was re- 


in our wages so that gary last year. 


were reporters for the Brooklyn 
Eagle back in the middle 1930s. 
Grutzner was not a “hostile 
witness, as the committee par- 
ance has it. He did not invoke 
the Fifth Amendment. He did not 
stand on his rights. He talked free- 
ly and as a non-Communist. He 
had joined the party in 1937 and 
left in 1940, three years later. “I 
was fed up with it,” he said, and 
the implication was that he was 
‘fed up with it because being a 
member of the Communist Party 
required attendance at meetings, 
and other irksome duties in cam- 
paigns for housing and civil rights 
and such causes for which Grutz- 
ner had sympathy but no zeal. TM Mm RR 
duction so that our people are as| ‘Thus, while Charles Grutzner gage MMR 2 
sured of steady employment - ,.| made it clear he had no fondness; > of ae i eR PO 
stead of the peak and valley type for the Communist Party, he show- 
of thing we have been harassed ed no tendency to lie about the 
with over the past years. Failing Communist Party in the ae 
this, the income of our laid off a Louis Budenz, Paul Crouch, 
people should be supplemented by Jo ase oie "e elt “if vou were known as a Commu- 
the company so that they can con- name) gone Cog pe. ] tee] ists you might lose your job.” 
tinue to feed their families and pay a thi . le, > ppg — | Sen. Hennings, who heads a 
their rent without going hopelessly 0 “geste ie x Kt 1. bare Senate committee — investigating 
into debt. These are the things our ons goons —— b — riper hs * the status of civil liberties in our 
people want and need and shall oe Smee ine party: | country after five vears of McCar-| 


*> * . . . ' 
get. ee ON, eg Ithyism, continued to question 
~ : a Grutzner. 


| Sen. Thomas Hennings (D-Mo.) oa i “es 
| : ° / | id you hear any = discussio1 
| a member of the subcommittee. | $e 
Bonn, Romania in ‘(in the party) about any identil-, 


| asked Grutzner whether he was)|\"". , 7 7 
cation of the American Communist 


Dan A em “instructed as to secrecy, not to nate sau 
— ube gre ent | . Party with the Soviet Union?” ask- 


| ss . | tell < c } ’ < -1N1- 
REGENSBURG, ~ Germany.—|f@n S0Y one that you were a mem-| og fh. Senator, 
“No,” Grutzner replied. “In fact, 


West Germany an d~ Romania 
ua wage sea kal Peete ad given him such instructions, I raised the quesiee. ‘a ae as 
&g pping Dy) ibut that as a matter of his own I recall . .. 1 was told: Well this 
| “ ‘discretion he did not advertise his 1s the American Communist Party) 
ported last week. ‘membership. He said that he re-,--- and it is just as much an Ameri-' 
The agreement was signed last! called that as a child his father Cam party as if you joined either 
week. It extends travel privileges|had frequently lost his job because Your district Democratic or Re- 
for German shipping to the Black|he belonged to a union, and he had Publican club.” : 
Sea ports on Braila and Galatz; been repeatedly reminded of this) SEN. HENNINGS. Now, did 
as well as to all Romanian Danube! by his. mother. you ever hear any discussion about 
River ports. “In certain jobs,” said Grutzner,' overthrowing the government of 
The German Danube River As- ame , ae es 


HARVESTER 


‘we need not fear classification cuts 
‘or piecework price cuts from day 
to day. We have a right, after 
years of service to your company, 
to expect to retire on a decent in- 
come so that we will not be a bur- 
den to our children or society. 


“We have a right to be relieved 
of the sickening strain and anxiety | 
over finances when we or our de- 
pendants fall ill. We have a right 
to ask you to stabilize your pro- 
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Crutzner answered that no one 


owe eee ———t™tSs ———— 


sociation signed similar agree- Radio Moseow 


ments with Yugoslavia and Hun- AXE JOB ae 
Greets Americans 


(Continued from Page 2) On July Fourth 
‘martial law at the time of Opera- | 
| LONDON. — Radio Mos-! 


ition Alert and. since, then. : 
‘cow beamed Independence Day 


THE ADM nbd . greetings to the United States. | 
I I TRATION has. Moscow’s \ érth | 


ee 


STANDING | 
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of Communist Viol ; 
CHARLES GRUTZNER, a reporter for the New York Times, sat in the witness chair 
before the Senate Internal Security subcommittee, Jast week. 


He was there because 
former member of the Com- 


the United States- by force and 
violence during those years? 

GRUTZNER. Nothing like that. 

Q. At any time? 

A. We talked about local issues 
and things concerning the shep in 
which we worked. 

* 

THIS MAY have been news to 
many spectators at the hearing 
whose notion of the Communist 
Party has been imposed upon 
them by the headlined lies of the 
Justice Department's stable of in- 
formers. But it was not news to 
the Justice Department itself which 
is well aware of the true posilion 
of the Communists. 


rush more-Smith Act cases into 
the courts. Last week. government 
attorneys secured from Judge 
Walsh in the New York federal 
district the setting of Aug. 10 as 
the date for the beginning of the 
trial of George Blake Charney, 
Alexander Trachtenberg, Sidney 
Stein and Marion Bachrach, despite 
vigorous objections by detense 
attomeys. , 

The fact is that the defendants 
have only managed to retain coun 
sel within the last few days and 
obviously more time is necessary 
to prepare their cases. 

Representing Charney a nd 
Trachtenberg is Newman Levy, a 
veteran criminal lawyer, a member 
of the executive committee of the 
Bar Association and a_ successful 
author and playwright. 

Representing Mrs. Bachrach is 
Vincent Hallinan, formér Progres- 
sive Party candidate for the Pres- 
idency who recently served a pris- 
on term growing out of his vigor- 
ous defense of Harry Bridges, West 
Coast longshore leader. Reuben 
Terris is attorney for Stein. 


KHRUSHCHEV 


(Continued from Page 5) 
finally meets in Geneva July 15. 
There will be an unlimited 
agenda at that meeting. Each 
country can bring up any queés- 
desires. The airwaves and 


Eastern and Western Pennsylvania and in New Jersey, we received 
186 Worker subs last week—highest amount in the past few months. 
This is just about what we need to get regularly each week in 
order to reach our targets of 16,000 Worker subs for the year. 
While the four areas mentioned have pulled ahead on week- 
end subs (the first three are in a position to complete their yearly 
targets before the summer is up) the two largest areas—New York 
and Illinois—continue to lag considerably, each getting less than 
half the amount they need regularly to hit annual targets. - 
Most alarming, however, was the slowness with which the sum- 
mer push for 1200 Daily Worker subs is developing. Only 31 D.W. 
subs came in for the week—just 8 of them from New York. Weve 
talked to several areas about this push, and all agree the targets 
suggested for them are realizable. But there is no motion as vet. 
Worker bundle orders are omitted this week because of holi- 
day and vacation presures on the Worker business staff. There 
were specia: orders from Illinois’ and Michigan, but a falling off 
in New York. Total for the week was substantially unchanged. 
Sub and fund drive standings, as of Wednesday, April 16: 


1955 1955 Wkr. Fund Drive 
Wkr. D.W. Bdle. To 
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however, suffered a sharp setback er 
‘in the Dixon-Yates power swindle. 
'The reason given by the White 
‘House is that the city of Memphis 
has decided to go ahead with the 
construction of its own power 
plant. This .was undoubtedly 
blow to the D-Y attempt to move 
in on TVA, but it was not’ the 
reason for the Administration's “re- 
|study* move. The Memphis threat 
had been broadcast for months, 
}without the administration budg- 
‘ing from its support of the Dixon- 
Yates operators. 

What caused.the Administration 
to jump. was the revelation that 


|A 
the First Boston Corporation, 
bankers for the D-Y enterprises, 
had been onthe inside as a 
“consultant” to the Budget Bureau 
at the time the government con- 
‘tract with D-Y was worked out. 
Wenzell’s role had been con- 
cealed by the Administration. 
The White House feared that if 
Senator Estes Kefauver, who {fer- 
reted out Wenzell’s role, kept 
after the situation, he would un- 
cover even more damaging evi- 
dence, of plunder and giveaway. 


4I Countries 
At Moseow 


Atom Talks 


MOSCOW. — The five-day 
conference called by the Soviet 
‘Academy of Sciences on the scien- 
tific arid technical problems of the 


‘om 4] countries. 


“In 


dolph H. Wenzell, an officer of | 


peaceful uses of atomic energy| 
195.58 kopened in Moscow in 
‘presence of over 2;000 scientists) 


~ 4. 


program, which opens at midnigl 
‘was begun with this message: 


eary e ° - e 
| This is Radio Moscow. 


congratulate Americans on 


peace and prosperity. 


‘with whom we have to live 
mutual peaceful effort.” 


- (Continued from Page 1) 
her school work effectively?” 
| “School rooms are full - of. 
| children with problems, one 
child appears not to be paying 
attention but the fact is that 
his mind is concerned with the 
knowledge that there is illness 
in the family, or that his dad 
lost his job, or that the rent is 
due and there is no money to 
pay for it.” 

The huge convention, being 
held here at the Chicago Sta- 
dium and at four hotels, dealt 
with such problems as delin- 
quency, the plight of underpaid 
teachers, the problems of put- 
ting the desegregation program 
inte effect in the South. 

Adlai E. Stevenson stressed 
the fight against “the fever of 
fear,” the MeCarthyite thought- 
| control which has been directed 
' against schools. 

“Teachers must be freed of 
the shackles of bigotry and anti- 
intellectualism,” he declared, 
“and the indignities of loyalty 
oaths.” ae 


; 


’ 


tion j 
it. t 


publications are filled with advice 


‘tto the President. 


On this 
Fourth of July, we would like to 
their 
ational holiday, and wish them 
We Soviet 
people admire the fine, democratic 
traditions of our American friends, 
in. 
peace, understanding, trust and: 


There was, for example, Senator 
Knowland’s advice to Eisenhower 
to get a “test” of Russian intentions. 
Knowland’s proposed “test” is to 
have the Russians renounce Marx-: 
ism. Which is only another sam- 
ple of what the Neanderthal wing 
of the GOP has been getting away 
with all along. The Knowland at- 
titude was so important for so long 
that it took all these vears to agree. 
to a Big Four meeting. Now, if 
his advice is taken there might 
just as well not be a meeting. 

The advicé which Adlai Steven- 
son gave recently is much more 
constructive, we think. Stevenson 
‘noted the obvious fact that nego- 
'tiations are a two-way street. Both 
‘sides must make concessions, both 
| sides must desire agreement. 
‘Neither side can trv. to impose “a 
‘situation of strength” on the other. 
It the great hopes and expectations 
‘of the American people are im- 
pressed on Washington, and on the 
ichiefs of state in Geneva July 18, 
‘the world can move closer to the 


| Goal: ending the cold war. 


Eruption 
‘Feared at 
Mt. Etna 


CATANIA, Sicily. — Wor- 
ried authorities maintained a 
constant watch .on fuming 
Mt. Etna for any signs of a major 
eruption by Europe’s loftiest vol- 
cano, 


| 
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Your Health | 


By eS | oe Press 


CANCER, A-BOMBS 
AND SECURITY 

WHEN Albert Einstein first 
devised the formula that pointed 
to the fact that even the smallest 
quantity of inert matter contains 
vast amounts of energy, he laid 
the foundation for the atomic 
age. There can be no doubt that 
the dream of Einstein and of his 
fellow scientists was that their 
discoveries would bring the 


greatest benefits to mankind. It_ 


s a tragic irony that we today 
think almost exclusively in terms 
of Hiroshima, fearsome desert 
explosions and dangerous fall- 
outs when we think 6f atomic 
energy. 

The tragedy lies not only 
the smashed dreams of ee 
men of science, but also in prac- 
tical everv-day terms. The 
Atomic Energy Commission tells 
us that A-bombs and H-bombs 
needed for security. 
there are millions of Americans 
whose very lives are being 
threatened by cancer. Isn’t this 
a far greater threat to our na- 
tional security than anvthing 
that could be thwarted bv 
atomic bombs? 

There is a connection between 
building A-bombs and fighting 
cancer. Among the newest 
methods of treating cancer, and 
its a method which shows great 


are 


_ promise, is the | use of radioactive 


World of Lubor 


, (Continued from Page 3) 


Nh contributes heavily to the 


problem. 
* 


AS WE SEE IT, 
labor faces an important choice: 
to continue as it is going and 
lacing an ever-greater threat to 
or 


therefore. 


union and union-standards 
tackle the problem seriously. 
The: coming CIO-AFL merger, 
we are often told, will enable 
the labor movement to really do 
something about this dvnamite- 
It naive, 
mere 


loaded situation. is 
to think that 
unity of strength will bring a 
No important is 
needed orientation 
program 


however, 


solution. less 
the 


Al 


towards 


etlective for the 


united labor movement. 

The No. 1 question is the 
need of a new emphasis on the 
shorter workweek. Labor cannot 
stop the auomation and me- 
chanization trend which seems 
to be develop'ng at a speed 
that more than balances the in- 
creased mass purchasing power 
brought by wage increases. But 
shorter hours at no cut in earn- 
ings can have a more direct ef- 
fect on jobs. 

some unions are necognizing 
this. The C1O’s Communications 
Workers of America, noting the 
cut of 20,000 jobs in the tele- 
pnone field for the 
1954, due technologica] 
changes, decided in tts St. Louis 
convention last month to place 
the demand for the seven-hour 
day at the top of its collective 
bargaining list. Thé heavy un- 
employment in steel last year 
with much of it continuing de- 
spite new records in production, 
has put the shorter work-week 
there, too, high on the list of 
objectives. And in the auto 
union they are discovering the 
Same thing. 

The No. 2 question, but no 
less important, is a real drive to 
Organize the unorganized, pri- 
marily in the South, but every- 
where else, too. And unless this 
is done quickly and earnestly, 
the union-nonunion. differential 
will expand to even more dan- 
gerous proportions, and the ben- 
efical effects of a higher wage 
‘minimum will be wiped out Or 


greatly reduced. 


just veal 


to 


But 


isotopes—atomic energy. The so- 
called cobalt bomb is an ex- 
ample. Radioactive ocbalt is di- 
rected against 'a tumor by means 
of spcial apparatus. Results have 
been highly eneouraging even 
with such deadly. growths as 
cancers of the brain. 


However, there are only a 
handful of cobalt bomb units in 
the entire country, and so far 
only a very few cancer victims 
have been able to obtain treat- 
ment.. Incidentally in most cases 
one of the requirements of ob- 
taining such treatment has been 
the ability to meet the huge 
cost. 

* 

IT IS HARD to conceive of 
a better way to strengthen our 
country and to bring happiness 


terrible 


age children than any other dis- 
ease. Many children are or- 


plianed because cancer strikes. 


down young adults. 

Three out of four persons 
who get’ cancers today die of 
the diséase. 

If you live in a city of 25,000 
population, more than 6,000. of 
your friends and neighbors can 
be expected to die of eancer 
eventually. Thirty-five are likely — 
to die of cancer this year. 

What is being- done about this 
devastation, this ever- 
present threat against the se- 
curity of the American family? 


* 


IT IS NO REFLECTION on 
those who are trying to lick the 
disease to say that precious little 
is being done. For all of its 
campaigning, the American 
Cancer Society today is able to 
collect only $21 million to carry 
on the fight against cancer. Can- 


to its people than by developing 
an atomic energy program di- 
rected against a real enemy— 
cancer. Of course, there can be 
no guarantees of success of such 
a program, but there certainly 
can be a greater expectation of 
achieving an eftective atomic 
weapon against cancer, than 
there could have been of manu- 
facturmg an A-bomb when the 
Manhattan project was _ first 


cer research supported by the 
Cancer Soicety has an allocation 
of $5,500,000. Virtually every 
atomic explosion on the Nev rada 
desert costs far more than this. 


The government does suppott 
some cancer research, largely 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, but 
this too is just a drop in the 
bucket. 


That the goal is worthwhile 
can be seen from just a few 
simple but terrible statistics: 

Cancer now claims more than 
235,000 Americans. lives a year. 
It is estimated that if present 
death rates continue, 24 million 
Americans of our current pop- 
ulation are destined to die of 
cancer. Every day 650 die. 

More than half of all cancer 
deaths in people under 65 years 
of age. Cancer kills more school- 


Let the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission announce that this coun- 
trv is ready to challenge the 
rest of the world to a new kind 
of atomic energy rce, one in 
which the only weapons sought 
would be those destructive olf 
cancer. The pepoel of all na- 
tions could look forward to a 
new security in the knowledge 
that the fallout would be hu- 
man happiness. 


Sen 


American Clergy Visit Moscow 


[" 


By RALPH PARKER a group of English clergymen. 
MOSCOW Later on I discovered what 


I was lunching recently at 
the Volga restaurant in the Mos- 
cow River Port building—where 
they bring you fresh-caught fish, 
holding them alive before your 
eyes as tenderly as any rare 
bottle of claret-when I saw 
something that made me _ rub 
my eyes hard. 

Paddling upstream came the 
squat form of the = steamer 
Maxim Gorky. On its decks 


fore there had arrived in Mos- 
cow the first group of rank-and- 
file American clergy ever to be 
invited by the Holy Synod of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. 


lightful river picnics on the 
lakes connecting portions of the 
Moscow Volga Canal. 

What's more they invited 
clergymen from many parts of 


was happening. A few days be- | 


The Russian church authorities | 
decided to hold one of those de- | 


dignified black-cassocked clergy 
were strolling or gathered in 
groups engaged in conversation. 

I recognized archpriests and 
deacons and_ several monks 
among them and then, appear- 
ing a bit underdressed in that 


the Soviet Union — Armenia, 
Ukraine and so forth—to meet 
their foreign guests. 

As the Maxim Gorky cruised 
up and down the lakes they 
talked theology, international 
understanding and of course 


Bene what appeared to ke problems of daily life. 


(Continued from Page 3) last fall. Two of the company law- 
tried, many of them are serving yers were from Brucker’s law firm 
lite now in jails. ‘and together with Circuit Court 

From all evidence that came to Judge Frank Ferguson, brother of 
light the Black Legion was un- the late U. S. Senator Homer Fer- 
doubtedly a creature of certain Re-_ /guson, produced one of the most 
publicans. Every political link con-/|vicious anti-labor injunctions ever 
firmed this during the trials. [ts |seen. Only the mass picket support 
main front in Michigan was the! of 30 UAW locals coming in to 


: 


Wolverine Republican League, | break the injunction saved the 
which circulated Brucker’s petitions | Square D, UE led strike from be- 
for U. S. Senator in 1936 and where | ing busted,like the UAW Garage 
he made his maiden speech. workers was by the same _ techni- 


We next hear of “Wobbling”| que back in 1946. 
Wilbur, as Frank X. Martel, AFL! re 


leader here terms him, -in 1946 | 
when he was, ‘attoney for the|p THIS 1S only «small prt of 
Garage Owners. . eer about the man. ‘whee the 
Long an exploited group of press terms “mild-mannered” and 
workers, the mechanics tried to ‘wien will appear before them for 
build a union, joined the UAW-| atification “Wobbling” Wilbur 
iO and they challenged the open |. Dine there smiling, urbane 
shap policies of General Motors|and sure of himself in the knowl- 
Chevrolet garages. Brucker, attor- edge that most of the Senators 
ney: for the garages, rushed scream- don’t know his past record. 


ing to the Detroit Common Coun- e308 
a for police strikebreakers. That's why he was proposed by 
Mayor Cobo, who is being C. E. Wilson -of General Motors. 
boomed for GOP candidate for|Because what's good for General 
Governor here in 1956 and buys} Motors sure isn't going to be good 
only GM buses for Detroit, will-|for peace, security, welfare of the, 
ingly provided the cops as strike-| American people but what does: 
breakers. This plus injunctions and|Wilson and Brucker care. The 
police violence broke the strike, |strikebreaking, red-baiting, stooge: 
with Brucker being the main plot- of Big Business, Brucker should 
be rejeoted for any post in the gov- 


| 


ter of the strikebreaking. 
Thea came the Square D strike'ernment, 
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Dear Editor 


RRA VL VVVVTVVVVVBVLVTVVAVVWED Letters from Readers 


On Women’s 
Right to Work 

NEW YORK CITY. 
Dear Editor: 

When I read the June 5 Work- 
er with the renewed “Woman 
Today” page I felt the way the 
Negroes must have felt when 


they first heard the Emancipation 


Proclamation. The articles of 


Elizabeth Lawson and Carl 
Hirsch are assurance that the 
problem of working women is 
on Our paper's agenda. - 

The recognition of “women’s 
right to work” instead of “we 
have to work” is important. If 
we women keep on insisting we 
work because we have to, with- 
out claiming a right to work at 
the same time, then we are pre- 
paring the way for someone to 
come to our aid by offering: 
“You. women don’t have to work 
any more, you can all go back 
home where you belong!” 

Can you get more information 
on Calitornia’s program for state 
support of child care centers? 
I didn’t know they had such a 
program. They are way ahead of 
New York State. 

E. M.N. 
* 


TV or Not TV. 
That's the Question 


NEW YORK 
Dear Editor: 

I read Joseph) North’s column 
on TV and reading and find it 
most pertinent. Yesterday I 
visited some friends, 


with a cute little baby girl of 
four months. We talked about 
TV. Is it good, bad or indif- 
ferent? We all agreed that there 
are some good programs _ for 
both adults and children. We 
agreed that lots of the stuff on 
TV is tripe. We discussed its 
effect on children. They say that 
they will control it when their 
daughter reaches an age to look 
at it. They will only allow her 
to watch the good programs and 
also not to permit it to become | 


a ~couple 


a fetish where it will interfere 
with wholesome play and other 
activities with other children, 
etc. 

They said they knew of a case 
where parents took a stand on 
no TV and the child went to 
other homes for it and also felt 
resentful that his parents were 
being unreasonable. - 

I as an office worker do at 
times feel I can't discuss TV 
when the other workers talk 
about it. I surprised one when | 
said I did not know who Eddie 
Fisher was. © 

As for myself, I am a busy 


person. I work in an office all 


day. When I get home I shop 
for food on the way home, make 
the evening meal for mysell 
and my daughter. Then I relax 
for a few minutes and olf I go 
to a union meeting or some 
other activity. Often 1 come 
home too late to read my Daily 
Worker: and get up an hour 
earlier in the morning to do it. 

Now I say to myself how in 
the world can I spare precious 
time to watch TV. I haven't got 
a set and I don’t miss it. Most 
everybody I know  has® one 
though. 

This couple I told you about © 
claim they can watch TV occa- 
sionally and do reading too. I 
cant and don't seem to want 
too. However when I visit 
friends socially I watch it with 


them. 
A READER. 
« 


He Likes the 

Women’s Column 
SPRINGFIELD, 

Dear friend: . 


I bang up against the woman_ 
question frequently in the all- 
male, higher-than-average-paid 
department of my shop. Being 
textile where about halt of my 
union colleagues are women, | 
feel strongly and challenge re- 
marks and actions which smack 
of the insulting Hollywood type 
“he-man.” And most times it’s 
not too hard to needle the phony 

“he-man” who acts as sneak and 
bully. But the problem of equal 
rights—and respect—of women in 
industry is bigger, more subtle, 
and more important than we men 
realize. 

So I appreciate Miss Lawson’s 
efforts, and your newspaper’s 
in putting new life into the ques: 
tion of women: today. 


CG... Springfield, Mass. 


——_- ~———— oo ee 


Mass. 


New Army Boss Had Ties with Black Legion 


ees 
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Into a Detroit hospital, victim of a fearful beating, went Mrs. 
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MICHIGAN 


This Is Why We Struck at Willow Run 


By a GM Worker 
WILLOW RUN-I know that 
both you and Your readers want 
to know more about the strike of 
the members of Local 735, of the 
Detroit Transmission Division over 
their local demands. For it must 
be acknowledged that the first ink- 
Jing of ditching of the local de- 
mands was in your paper. I refer 
to the revelation in your paper 


of ‘the International Union’s own 
UAW May edition, which showed 
some of the demands were left 


out i.e. the one on local demands. 
. This turned out to be a deliberate’ 
move, as our experience shows. 
Armed with this information, and 
understanding the Social Dem- 
ocratic leadership role in the past, 
the left and progressives warned 
the workers best they could and 
told them while the long secret 
negotiations were going on, to 
watch out for a blitz settlement. 
What were the issues, and why 
did the GM Willow workers defy 


their own _ international officers?) te which was called off by the 


Here is the story as best as I can 
state it: | 


At Willow Run, many old se- 
niority workers, only get seven and| 
one half hours work per day. 
or thirty seven and one half hours 
per week. While on the other 
hand, many new workers, under 
the companies speed-up, pace-set- 
ting deal, may work nine hours per 
day or more and usually work six 
and seven days per week. Under 
the guise of an emergency a speed- 
ball artist is often worked during 
the regular fellow’s lunch period, 


setting new records for regular 
production workers to shoot at. 


_ AN ECONOMIC MUST 


When one adds to this the fact 
that many workers have to drive 
from forty to eighty miles or more 
per day to get to this (corn field 
factory) which may cost him up to 
two dollars per day alone, for gas’ 
and oil to say nothing about de- 
preciation on his car, while the| 
corporation saves money on a 
lower tax bill, you can understand 
why travel time pay and a full 
eight hours day were an economic 
must for most Willow Run work- 
ers. 


Added to this was the fact that 
under the International Union’s in- 
fluence of negotiating in secrecy 
the local bargaining committee. 
many of whom had been defeated 


in last election, agreed to the same 
procedure on a local level. There- 
fore when it came time to ratify 
the local agreements the member-, 
ship was handed a new wage 


Production Up, 


* 
Discharges, Too ®:"'s' 


DETROIT. — The voice of 


912, UAW newspaper of Chrys-/Portant gan. 


igotiators to go back and come 
back within two weeks with some- 


|package then you will have to re- 


International who then told them 


speaking of the employment and 
‘income security needed to mini- 


| ture. 
wage will serve as a regulator of 
ithe process of technological 
change, tending to minimize its 
disruptive consequences. .. . 
| Let us assume, then, that a 
genuine GAW were 
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agreement, a shift preference! (fine print)-tabloid and told here it 
agreement, a new seniority agree-| 1s, now vote on it. - 

ment and a report that the most} The workers refused this high 
important issues of their other lo-| handed maneuver and rejected 
cal demands had been dropped,| also the national agreement, espe- 
upon the advice of the Interma-| cially when it was pointed out that 
tional Union. Handed eighteen to| ratification of the new agreement 
20 typewritten pages in-a com-| automatically ended the right. to 
bined package and told they must} continue negetiations on a_ local 
either accept all or reject all. While| level on local issues. 

a few crumbs in the form of wage}. With their blood boiling over 
increases for some were present,/the kind of a runaround given 
under the bait were a lot of dan-|them, a group of workers decided 
gerous barbed hooks, which give| to take things into their own 
away more than you get.. The Jo-j hands, led by some tool - sharp- 
cal membership correctly voted the}eners, and maintainance men 
bundle down, they rejected th e, whose own demands to be group- 
local settlements and told the ne-|ed with the skilled trades were ig- 
nored. They decided to make 
a fight of it. They shut down the 
plant and by raising along: with 
their own, some of the other de- 
mands, won support from the ma- 
jority of the workers. It was only 
after.the third attempt by the in- 
ternational which attracted many 
of the more backward and inactive 
members to it, that, a majority 
under pressure voted to return to 
work. The vote being taken on, 
whether or~ not one would take 
instructions from his or her Inter- 
national union was a loaded ques- 


thing better. The corporation 
stood pat and refused to negotiate, 
said if you don't like the new 


turn to the old agreements. The 
local asked for strike authorization 
on its local demands, having just 
completed a strike vote and a legal 


thay had settled the local issues, 
and they had signed an extension 
of the old contract pending ratifi- 
cation of the new contract, after| tion. 
having stated both publicly and at} Asked by many what did it gain, 
the membership meeting that they) most workers say, “Well if someone 
would not extend the old -contract! was beating you over the head 
under any conditions. with a club and you finally got a 
To top everything else off they| chance to swing back well maybe 
proceeded to ram the new National! you didn’t gain much but it sure 
Agreement down the local’s throat|as hell makes you feel more like 
in the same way, when they enter- a man and a human being and will 
ed a special ratification meeting.|send us searching for new ways 
Workers were handed a four page! to win more.” 


— <= a re — — 


Is the Guaranteed Annual Wage 
The Answer to the Problems 


Raised by Automation, Speedup? 


Editorial Note: This is the workers are “regulated” to an in- 
third article in our series on significant supplementation of un- 
automation. employment insurance _ benefits 

. (just enough to leave them “incen- 
‘In its pamphlet “Automation,” ;tive’ to go out and hunt for work, 
says Ford’s Mr. Breech), while the 
right of the company to speedup 
and automate to its heart’s content 
is left entirely “un-regulated.” Im- 


mize the “disruption and hardship” 
automation can cause, the UAW- 
CIO Jeadership says: . on 
“The guaranteed annual wage eg Nisiges jubilantly aes 
represents the’ most essential ele- _— ie oo io g bie ate te 
ment of that needed security struc-/ 4° once — ’ ea st 
The guaranteed annual | °° a of modernization 
and improvements, an announce- 

which the. Ford workers, 


| ment 


gard with anxious hearts. 


A full many-sided program of 
economic measures, of which the 
ishorter work-week will be a key 
part, can alone minimize the ef- 


>> 


won, guar- 
anteeing the work let us say 80 
percent of his. average weekly 
Would this’: : mse oa 
by itself “regulate” automation? |78 CCOmemic Crisis. Such a pro- 
Certainly it would be a most im-|8'#™ must rest on a policy of end- 

But even so. it i2g the cold war and reducing the 

burden of armaments,. since it is 


ler Automotive Body Division in Could only have real effect as part impossible to pour out billions for 


its June issue shows how auto- 
mation is bringing lots of dis- 


charge slips. | 
In 1952 the Cross Company sold 
a new transfer machine which 
does boring, facing, drilling, cham- 
fering and. tapping operations in 
housings. . This transfer machine 
replaced five old style machines. 
Productivity increased from 3.3 to, 
12 pieces per manhour or 3.6 
times. Putting it another way; 
on the transfér machine, one man 
gets out more than three and one 
half times.as much work as a man 
did on the old machines. . : 


Labor. cost per piece “for. doing 
the borit 
fering ‘and . tapping operations 
dropped from 60¢ to 16.7¢. 


There was no corresponding in- 
crease in rates of pay for the two 


— el 
_ 


scriptions for the Michigan -edi- 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 


‘up is not checked and a shorter 


will soon be forced to more than 
‘make up on the production line 


Oy a Ee oe "ity. of ‘the recently signed Ford 
B facing, drilling, cham icontract, it is impossible fo dis- 


-W. Grand River, Detroit, 1. 


Phone*"WO 4901550 °°) * °°" iH $34 14 


of a whole economic program 
program aimed at raising living 
standards and narrowing the gap 
between purchasing power and 


productive capacity. 


‘war and still raise the standard of 
living. Because Reuther _ tails 
along after the war policy of Dig 
a tried to — . 
‘succeeded in postponing the de- 
As workers very well know, | mand for a homes will seal 
high prices and taxes—controlled y+ demand really means a 
by the monopolies—have to be! neace-time economy, and so Rev- 
fought and kept from swallowing | ther shied away, détette the fre- 
up any wage gains. And if speed- quency with which he has lately 


, uttered the word “peace.” 
work-week won, then the worker ) — 


for what he 
dow! : | 
When we turn to concrete real- 


won at the pay win- 


cover anything in it which could 
be. interpreted as. “regulating” 
tecnological change. In fact, the’ 


_—_—_- 
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Quality Cied at Reaninable Prices 
- DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
. First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
' & Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU | 
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‘mediately upon signing that con- | 


from. bitter experience, will re- ' 


‘fects of automation and develop- | 


ASjidget: Dip. 


“story ‘On* Spéédup.”*  ** 
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ANGLE. Packard workers are drawing some conclusions from 
talks to them recently by UAW veep, Nerm’ Matthews, and Ken 
Morris, new East Side Detroit Executive Board member. Both 


brothers told Packard workers, it’s easy to be militant, anybody 
can be militant, we have to be smart and realize our jobs are at 


stake. Now what the Packard workers’ conclusions were that we 


| talked to are, that Matthews and Morris want the Packard workers 


to make more profits for Packard to help keep them in business. 
Which could mean maybe another Studebaker style of wage cut. 
* 

RAW. Raw was the word for UAW veep, Jack Livingstone’s 
threat that unless. Ternstedt people went back to work in Flint, 
the International would refuse to process workers grievances. That 
must have endeared him to the Flint workers. 

* 


WORRY. One of the things that’s worrying onlookers at the 
Chrysler negotiations is that two, contracts will come forth. One 
for the regular Chrysler plants and the other fer Chrysler Auto- 
motive Body Division (Briggs). The worry is that one could get 
less than the other if Chrysler wanted to play it that way. 


* 


PAL. Jim Lee, considered the braintrust behind the Chrysler 
negotiators for the corporation, is the son of the infamous Ivy Lee 
public relationist who was hired by the hate John D. Rockeleller to 
cover the murderous stench of the Ludlow Massacre in Colorado 
back in the early part of 1900. Miners were on strike against the 
Rockefeller interests and company thugs set the tents on fire where 
the strikers went after Rockefeller evicted them during the strike. 
The late Ambassador Dodd in his book about when he was Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Hitler Germany tells how the two Lees came 
to see him glowing about Hitler. Dodd termed them both danger- 
our men to America. What reminded us of this was Lees 
cherubic face looked out at us the other day from the Detroit 
News, telling how he had been elected as president of the_Grosse 
Points Board of Education. Glad he isn’t president of the Detroit 


Board of Education. 

DODGE. Lavoffs of about 100 to 200 a day are taking place 
at the Dodge Main plant of Chrysler, building up to a crescendo 
by the time negotiations get into the clutch stage in August. In 
fact the entire Dodge and other Chrysler setups may be closed down 
all the way by that time for a “model changeover.” | | 


« 


DEMANDS. In Chrysler negotiations top demands besides 
the economic package, are, considerable contract changes, the 
right to strike on speedup on a plant basis, a two year contract, 
elimination of 182 wage inequities. The right to strike will be a 
major issue and around which will be the biggest struggle. 

* 


CANADA. A struggle to get rid of incentive wage rates is en 
at the GM plants in Canada. Ford and Chrysler are on an hourly 
basis. Negotiations in GM are at a standstill, with the corporation 
using conciliation as a stall. The Canadian government sends in a 
conciliator to spend months stewing on the demands, which neither 
side has to accept when he brings forth his proposals. Then and | 
only then can the union strike. Government concilation thus 
gives GM_a three month rain check on paying out the unions 


demands. 
* 


UE. In Canada a 35 hour work week with increased take home 
pay to benefit from increased autemation in the electrical industry 
will be the major demand of the 25,000 member United Electrical 
Workers Union (UF). . : 

AUTOMATION. Canada’s first automation strike at the Holmes 
Foundry in Sarnia, Ont., has resulted in victery for the workers 
key demands, reduction of the work week from six days to five. 


1 After a three month strike, UAW workers confronted by a slash 


in the work force from 467 to 260, won through, besides the 
shorter work weck, a substantial wage increase as well. Along with 
the automation came boosted production from 664 engine blocks 
a day to 900. The factory makes engine blocks for Ford, Canada. 


* 


PROBE. Congressman Diggs has asked for a Congressional 
inquiry into the procedures of the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
who with a bunch of FBI men and U.S. Marshalls closed the Ford 
Rouge Credit Union some months ago, without notice and evicted 
the officers. | ae } 

Diggs said that “we certainly cannot afford to jeopardize the 
confidence of people in credit unions, which I consider to be one 
of the ecqnomic bulwarks of our nation.” The Wayne County AFL 
sponsored a resolution which the Congressman said was the basis 


for the request. , ‘ 
HERE IS WHY TV is for the auto companies, not the auto 
workers. The auto companies are spending around $60 million a 


year for TV. | 
Here is a break down. of how the money is spent. 
Lincoln Mercury, sponsors Ed Sullivan 
Ford sponsors NBC's Ford Theatre 
Dodge takes care of Break the, Bank 


Studebaker-Packer, Readers Digest show - 
Ford has investment of $2.500,000 in NBC’s Producer Shewcase. 


Pontiac sponsors a series'on NBC to the tune of ---- 4,000,000 
GM is behind the Disneyland on ABC 

Chrysler’ on Climax spends 

Oldsmobile back a program on NBC 

Ford sponsors Jubilee 

Chevy, and Dinah Shore on NBC 

Plymouth and John Cameron Swayzee 

Chevy and Bob Hope ------------- i a bppaionallea eng Bhas 

Dodge and ‘Danny Thomas | | 

Chrysler backs “Its a Great’ Life” -~ 


$4,000,000 


“DeSoto sponsors Groucho Marx 


Now just tmagine 


a 


any of these TV chains doing an objective 
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y ighting Speedup Is Ev ‘s Business 
DEARBORN.—“Fighing speed-|company is responsible for speed-|the ‘paint shop have been in-{week. Only two shifts. Why not |The other day a workery 60 years 
up is everyone’s business,” writes/up. I say this is wrong and must'creased from 40 to 43 an hour or/three shifts to relieve unemploy-|old with 39 years seniority in Lin- 
Carl Stellato, president of Ford! be stopped. To continue belly-|12% percent. In paint shop prof-|ment which is still substantial in|coln-Mercury was found dead of 
a heart attack in his Dearborn 


Local 600, UAW in this latest issue| aching about speedup and blam-|its, considering that over-head re-|Michigan and to relieve the pres- 
sure on the workers? As a@ result/room, The air was too hot, the 


of Ford Facts, union newspaper. {ing each other does not stop it.;mains the same when speed-up 
production too much, the hours 


Stellato who must have read o All our energy must be directed|occurs, this yields at least 25 per-jof this great work pressure one 
(against the company so that. no/cent increase which is worth at;/member of that department—only|too many. He had complained/ 


auto production searing to new! - oi. where speedup raises its least 50 cents an hour of these}33 years old, just had a heart at-|the week before to his committed:_ 


heights the first six months of this) yo}, head we shall stop it.” workers’ labor for the Ford Motor |tack. man. ate 

year, states: wa : Company. Another example of the inhu-| This is what one worker meant ~ 
“We are serving notice on the LIVONIA: The 3-year auto} The working conditions and manity of Fordism: Another de- at the latest Local 600 Council 

Ford Motor Company, that failing speed-up contract about which the! method of production in this plant partment for the last two weeks meeting when he said: 

to solve speedup problems, the/auto workers expressed their fears I put 10 -vears of my lite into 

Local Unon is prepared to take] and opposition in the. militant. Io- are anti-human. They are what!worked seven days a week, 12 and! the 5 year contract. Another 3 

full advantage of the contract up cal selon: is already beginning the auto” workers fought before|/14 hours a day. The older men|years can easily be the finish.” 

o and aga gees 4 that phase which to show its horns. _ . and still want to unite and fight 0 aa it. How many of ra lag are ry. inhuman pene 

allows us to strike over speedup.” ” mee against. Here are some examples. /will live to get a pension at 65? tions the new 5-year contract con- 
Ford production on the 1955 eu - sec -~ -  Mcaasienah 85 where the pine There is aan air cadaaianiioas ex-{tinues and which the auto workers 

model increased by 21 percent ac- wax <a Motor ree ( ni 9 are finished, has been working 11|cept in the offices. The air is very |are determined to beat back not jn 

UAW) is a case in point. Since|and 12 hours a day for over a year | hot. It is dark—without sunlight, 'three years from now—but starting» 


cording to Automotive News: | 
Stellato further stated: “The'before the contract car bodies in'‘now—and six and seven days a'even though this is a modern plant. |right now! 


A ~ ee 


Standard Ol = | [<7 Jun "|The Results of Speedup 


yt ee 
* * ) 
° - Dian I( : (] n DETROIT. — Recently tucked percent and Chrysler 111 percent 
iscr IMINdTION ee Ps | away-in a small corner of the daily over one year ago. 
: | ee newspapers was a report of the | And injuries in manufacturing, 
e ° ' E 
Hit by Diggs ot ee ac] ; Tl () 1 - {and Industry which revealed there showed in the first point oes 
“ail ie ? were 7,385 workers hurt badly'a 12 percent greater number than | 
; ! Jin the first three months of 1955,/the last quarter of 1954. 


Michigan Department of Labor which is mainly auto in Michigan, 
_ The number of permanent dis- 


6.5 precent greater than the same 


DETROIT.—A boycott of Stand-; — —“** 
ard Oil Stations in five Southern) three months a year ago. abilities reported during the first 
States has been launched by Mich- Not carried by the same sheets |auarter . 1955 ve yt percent 
igan’s Negro Congressman, Charles | | | er than in the last three 
‘il “hy as a nF of a Ne oy e QO $y the knowledge that p roduc-| onths of 1954 and 17.4 percent 
iggs, Jr., g) tion had increased on the 1955 more than in the first quarter of 


school teacher being roughly eject- oa al .*- : 
Foal THE WORKER, SUNDAY, JULY 10, 1955 cars, CM by 97, percent; Yor’, a= 


ed trom a Standard Oil gas station 
rest Sg marked “white.” —- ti | 
The teacher, Mrs. Dole Walker | A T p Z 
signed a sworn affidavit telling of Con rats to Free Press | 
the brutal eget 6 en out to | DETROIT —Nearly f; 1; Pe 3 90 <I q 
her when she entered the rest room : : | -—iN@ar ive million dealers ending June 20, showed an 
marked “white only.” The nog DETROIT.—The Metron Free jframeup — = we used units, cars and rook have been! percent a. GM dealers have 
igan Congressman has_ intensified P ee editorial July 2, states: against Lattimore. - produced as the first six months|to report every ten days now to 
-his boycott movement since learn-|, American justice would have! Jf the government had no case\of 1955 ended. There was 4,240,-|the company on how sales are 
ing that Mrs. Walker was removed looked better if two and half years against Lattimore, then they sure|/600 cars produced and 620,844'doing and just what seems to be 
from her teaching position for re- ago government lawyers had rec-| didn’t have any against the Mich- trucks, approximately 38 percent ‘slowing down the sales. 
porting the’ attack: to the /Missis- ognized what they now acknowl-|igan Six. Because not one shred of! more vehicles than was produced GM dealers report that used car 
sippi Regional Council of Negro edge—that they didn't have a cas€ evidence was produced to substan-| the first six months of 1954. ‘aid ce the Shit OR dave: of June 
leadership. against Owen Lattimore, which tiate. the government charge that) Most realistic estimates for sales amounted to 300.700. some 24 
Diggs who was the principal they could make stick in court. the six conspired to teach and ad-jof 1955 models is 5 to 5% million. percent nie tide. the 249.778 in 
Bes EE AE SE itll The FP continues that the Jus-'yocate the overthrow of the gov-| By the end of July that figure or es 1; 
speake1 at the organization s CON. ° , 1952 h : 5 y € e O Ju y that Sure OV the corresponding year earlier pe- 
ference in Mound Bayou in April tice Department ey Jo as ernment by force and violence. | close to it will have been reached.|~.4 Now GM dealers are offer- 
considers the firing a _ retaliatory been trying ‘o prove the Far past The Michigan Six case is now on cig July, August, September ing on purchase of a new Pontiac, 
move by the Mississippi Citizens|°*P*' perjured himself in regard appeal before the Federal Circuit and well into October the night-| ‘trip to Paris, according ‘to re- 
Council and othet white suprem-|*® Communist sympathies attribut-|Court of Appeals in Cincinnati,) mare of layoffs will sweep the ports from iiieeet Tle 
_acist groups fighting school deseg- ed to him. Ohio. A timely editorial by the/auto industry and it’s already start- Cis eee ae 8 for’ June 
regation. “The indictment,” says the FP,|/Free Press wouldn't be amiss. We|ed in Dodge’s and other places) _ ““! 5#€S S16 Gown for ju 
Enlisting the aid of newsmen! WS built on such tenuous evi- urge readers of the Michigan | with probationary workers. In the about 10 percent according to - 
and others, Diggs pointed out that/dence, that the courts to their Worker to so write the Free Press,| independents 3,400 got laid off at ports of dealers and trade clip 
the “company’s afrogant disregard | credit, dismissed it. while congratulating them on their) American Motors. Packard-Stude- sheets. Some 800,000 new 1955 
aE thu: dip hatinn “glatlit emphasize | The FP asks “Should law be re-|fine editorial on the Lattimore dis- baker has cut its work-week. meee are in the showrooms, stock- 
and make you feel the strongest |laxed to let one man be prosecuted Missal. And the GM new car sales by okey aiid ewe 
. ee ; “ | ~ . eshatnitienesieicncnninimeililiinib SE in warehouses - anc ots, 
reason for turning loose the wrath/for a mistaken belief, our whole e.° » | ; his i igl i 
of economic reprisal upon Stand-|concept of justice is thereby un- 4 t t ( | it ed unsold. This is the highest inven- 
ard Oil.” pa dermined. Fhe handling of the eace e ! ion ircU d _}tory in the history of the industry 
He added he had been snubbed/| Lattimore case,”, says the FP, a ide _ {and was what the auto workers 
eek IP. ai a | DETROIT.—A Peace Petition is;our necks by the hands of Ameri- er ~ 
by W. G: Violette, president of smacked strongly of an ae | bcing circulated’ by prominentican boys bombing defenseless | Called the bosses, strike fund. 
First big layof{s are expected in 


Standard Oil of Kentucky when|to do just that. What a man be- . | | 
; cies tn ome Ueled: whet deo does Methodists here calling for the peasants, workers, women and} 
he attempted to discuss the matter S r mass ex-'children on the Chinese main-/Chrysler soon, with the company 


: coat "ee Eg abolition of weapons o 
ot the brutal manhandling of the about his beliefs is another. The | 7 : , y . ged ey99 
Negro school teacher with him, {Justice Department was unable to termination, use of the United Na-/ land? using that as a pressure on UAW- 


Diggs added that the newspa-|Show that Lattimore had done | Uns a bo sm and negotiate) They appeal for thousands of|cjo negotiators to drop their de- 
pers could help him greatly in the anything to make him liable to oo ae workers to circulate and speed the! mand for more than GM and Ford 
bovcott t bh blicizi ' prosecution, declared the FP edi- In a covering letter issued by p ace Petiti to its Iti li 
+h Ayes i pecs . y ie to. alt torial Rev. John Safran, chairman and | a er on gate REP on (ere in the 1955 settlement. 

e fac and appealing to a : | .|hame goal. Lhey are seeking 20,- anwhile in Michig: -d- 
groups to join the protest against} The Michigan Worker greets oe presence re mie ) - i : ' Meanwhile in Michigan, accord 
Rete (hie enh tn og AE PPI ie ht be Shelley, executive secretary they 900,000 signatures. ing to state employment sources, 
cratic’ principles oe CONOTAL Gt Tae Pree Stee #s'make the point that millions of} Petitions can be gotten at some 45,552 are idle, with 22,832 

Dice 7 : eas one marking a breakout from the/signatures on this peace petition /“peace Petition Committee, 23 E.{in Detroit. Also since Jan. 1, 1955 
=. Ew specinically as that all fear and hysteria that have kept | will: “Mean relief from the un-| Adams Ave., Detroit 96.” Tt tsisome 26.991 have exhausted their 

tan at Oil stations that refuse/editorial and news writers silent | bearable question, shall the mill-|,gdressed to the President of the!26 weeks of unemployment com- 
service to Negroes be boycotted. on McCarthyite frameups both by|stone of crime he hanged about | United States pensation checks : 
ee inquisitorial government commit- ; | 


_ NOTE: In a survey of the Mich-jtees, and laws like the Smith Act. | | _ ca 2 
igan Worker staff, several were| _Now we say to our fellow | For GM GAW and the Wor kers 
| | | 


found to be users of Standard Oil|townsman on the FP, how about 


' 


mm a 


products. They have agreed to/an editorial that calls for a_re- f DETROIT.—In case you think! would have cut this to $2,669,- 
. : | at 9 > 


send their protests to the com-|versal of the Smith Act convic- , | 

pany. Our. readers are urged to|tions of six Miehiganders by a y. inet wad supplemental unemploy- 000,000. 

‘Send their protests too, and aup-|Federal court heres which used =, ee peel ae 

port Cong. Diggs’ historic fight. |the same type of stoolpigeons and | with the UAW are about to|000 set aside for executive bonus- 
bankrupt these corporations, bend jes (ranging from the equivalent of 


Sa ‘Don't Tie Knot in Y Hl, Chain’ 
an ear to this. of $62.50 an hour to $242.50 an 
ys Man, On le not in our Ba ! C in Recap full —_ GAW which hour. hac -GM and Sage — 
nant a cou they didn't give the union, would|pay the entire cost for the five 
Petey for sa vay sit Clark, |contract romotions were to have{ Annual wage. Let's take an ex-|have coadie’ made a dent. That sd period out of their 1954 tax 
900 (Li + ey a Ox er Local|been made on seniority, provided|ample: A worker with 4 depend-|was 52 weeks at average take!savings resulting from the elimina- 
a a ahi T) a > pare io they had merit and ability. The ents, with over 10 years seniority,|home pay, estimated to be $70 a|tion of the excess profits tax, by 
wd mem . - —_ the eri Ford company still continues to|builds up credit units, two months.'wek. That was the plan that pro-|their boys Eisenhower and Charlie 
a oak a t <1) ord contract, ad-jhire new people rather than pro-|(Under ten years seniority, ope! posed a reserve trust fund to be! Wilson. | 
. ee a 7 t hye a knot in'mote wage rates as agreed to in|oredit unit per month). uilt up over a 5 year period b And finally when negotiations 
y ur Own . and chain.” By that) 1950. A worker with less than ten|/annual contribtuioins of $26 mil- he CM ulling } fi 
ie meant the extension of the 5/ All increases in pensions, Blue| years seniority would require two|lion by Ford and $70 million for = ee ee 
year contract for thtee more year.s|Cross and insurance benefits un-|years to establish 24 weeks credit.|GM. at the rate of $2.98 an hour, or 
ae wrote his fellow UAW der the new agreement will be! But, starting June 1, 1955, a| ‘Actually, because the contribu-| $6,844 a year per man. That's 
ae " and here are the high-| paid by you. You_are going to foot | worker has 5 cents an hour taken tions are tax deductible business! more than the worker gets paid. 
ig s of some Ri his opinions on the bill, not the company. Pen-,;out of the 20 cents package for;expenses,. the net cost would| And yet this profit-fat corpora- 
. _ cuaenct which was ratified by sion increases could have been ‘the supplemenetry wage benefit. |amount to about half—$13 million|tion struggled, screamed, went to 
e Lincoln workers 4 to 1, tripled even under the eight and|Five cents per hour; 40 cents in'for Ford, $35 million for GM. court and got injunctions when 
JOB peermairennen , three-quarter cent pere hour that eight hours; $2 in five days; $104; This year GM's profits before! workers like out at Willow Run 
oie ! will be| we have been putting into the|in each year. So who is paying taxes are coming in at the rate of Transmission plant, Ipsilanti, 
posted (new): although in the old fund for the past five years. | who? $2,739,000,000 a year. A full GAW'sought a few pennies more. 
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A Letter 
From the 
Southland 


WE ARE (as of July 6) 
just about $12,500 short of 
our $100,000 annual spring 
fund campaign goal, With 


full cooperation of readers, 
we can—and should—complete 
the campaign successfully by 
mid-July. Rush contribu- 
tions to P. O. Box 156, Cooper 
Station, New York City 3, N. Y. 

Among letters received last 
week was. one from a deep South 
town, which said: “Several days 
ago I wrote you requesting you 
stop sending The Worker be- 
cause I thought I was leaving 
this address. I have changed 
plans and will be here a few 
more months. Please keep send- 
ing The Worker. It is a fine 
newspaper. Thank you very 
much.” 

Our records show this reader 
first subscribed this past Feb- 
ruary. We don’t know whether 
a supporter of the paper got him 
to subscribe, or whether he 
heard about us and subscribed 


— But there must be 
thousands ~ of 


sands upon : 
meritans throughout the land 
who would react to our paper as 


he does if they knew about it. 


Isn't this a good time for all 
Worker supporters to think 
about getting after friends, 
neighbors, shopmates — or just 
door-to-door ganvassing — to 
spread our paper? | 

Out in the Minnesota-Dakotas 
area, they're showing how to do 
it. The Minnesota Freedom of 
the Press Committee sent 20 
Worker subs the other day—from 
North and South Dakota, Du- 
luth and other parts of Min- 
nesota. A trip of 3,200 miles 
- Was made in getting these subs, 
doubless from friends of the pa- 
per who hadn't seen it for some 
years. 


“We're determined to reach 


your 


our yearly goal ef 300 Worker 


subs by the July 24 Freedom of 
the “Press picnic,” the Commit- 
tee said. They're just 27 short, 
as of July 6. We don't doubt 
other areas can get similar re- 
sults with similar determination 
—both for The Worker and Daily 
_ Worker. 


Nation's Teachers 


Hit Ike on Schools 


By CARL HIRSCH 


IN SHOCKING figures, 
the largest organization of 


educators revealed what 
U.S. parents already know 
—that the decline of the puib- 


lic schools and the neglect of | 


the nation’s children has taken 
a downturn for the worse under 
the Eisenhower Administration. 

The 15,000 delegates to a 
convention of the National Ed- 
ucation Association heard its 
executive secretary, William G. 


Assignment U.S.A. 


In the Good Old Summertime 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE CITY is a cauldron 
in July: the heat curls up 
from the streets and shim- 


mers like a desert of as- 
phalt. You feel like Death 


Valley Scotty on ‘the arid sand 
driving a team of 40 mules, each 
of which is obstreperous as hell. 
You wonder if you will soon be 
seeing the desert chimera of cool 
sparkling water 
and waving 
palm trees. 

You have 
walked through 
Harlem, or 
through the Bageg 3 
endless streets Sugai 
of Brooklyn 
and you sce 
humanity drap- 
ed like wilted 8 
flowers over the ouiside steps, 
on the roofs, the search for the 
wisp of air is on. You know 
it is so in all the populous cities, 
in the swelter of the midland 


‘metropolis of Chicago, it is so in 


Detroit, in Los Angeles where 
the smog lays_on the populace 
like a vast and damp cotton 
blanket. Breathing doesn’t come 
natural any more. 

Your friend lives in a flat of 
Bedford - Stuyvesant, one like 
thousands. He tells you a mid- 
summer night's story. 

“Well, anyway, he says, 
“there was the weekend.” The 
family cannot wait for the prom- 


ised land, the jaunt to the beach, 
any beach, and there is a noisy 
jubilation. His brood = savors, 
fue in advance, the moment 
when they will be dashing 
across the sand, diving into the 
waves, living life to the full: 
the citv-dweller’s dream. Mama 
has industriously packed the 
sandwiches, the bottles are full 
of drink, little Mamie has tried 
her new bathing suit on and it 
is a dream. Hallelluia. 


YOUR jalopy is out on the 
road, one. of an endless stream 
of cars. You drive carefully 
listening to the broadcaster who 
is telling you, between snatches 
of rock-and- roll, how many will 
be killed before dawn. His voice 
pursues you like a witch out of 
Macbeth with predictions of ac- 
cidents and drownmgs, how 
many more will die this week- 
end than the same time last 
year. As you inch on you hear 
the lethal numbers game: eight, 
killed in a head-on collision in 
Iowa, two families are wiped 
out, the announcer says, his 
voice dropping a respectful reg- 
ister. You think of your own 
family and you look at the 
stream of cars before you, and 
in your mirror, you see the cars 
stretch endlessly behind you. 

Finally, you turn off the high- 
way into the entry to Jones 
Beach; the fragrance of a faint 
sea-breeze brings your kids the 
promise of cool salt water, the 
surge of the wave, and suddenly 
jubilation is shattered as you 
encounter a barricade on the 


road. 
“Closed.” 
* 


THE BEACH has been filled 
to capacity. since 8 a.m., not an 
additional human being can be 
shoe-horned into this stretch of 
the soothing ocean. 

There is a kind of stunned 
silence in the car as you twist 
back into the highway, into the 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Carr, make the charge that the 
crisis in the schools “has been 
too largely ignored by our na- 
tional government.’ 

Carr gave an account of the 
tortuous struggles of the NEA 
for remedial ‘fedes ‘al legislation. 
Repeatedly, he said, these ef- 
forts were blocked by the two 
Eisenhower representatives, Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Welk: are and Education, 
and U.S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation Samuel Brownell 
brother of the U.S. Attorney 
General. 

* 

IN. THE WEEK-LONG con- 
vention, this note of sharp cri- 
ticism reached a high point. in! 
the speech of Adlai E. Steven-. 
son, the 1952 Democratic can- 
didate for President. 


“Six million children went to 
school this year in firetraps,” 
Stevenson declared, “seven hun- 
dred thousand children are on 
a split session basis and get 
only a Ralf day’s schooling. We 
are currently short at least 250.- 
000 classrooms, room for seven 
and a halt million children. 
We need 180.00 more teachers 
than are presently available.” 

Stevenson followed up _ his 
dramatic recital of the nature of 
the school crisis with the flat 
charge that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has done nothing 
more to relieve the situation 
than to call still another con- 
ference to be held at the White 
House next fall. 

* 

“THIS SEEMS to me a piti- 
fully inadequate excuse for 
years of doipg absolutely noihi- 
ing about America’s No. 1 do- 
mestic need—schools and teach- 
ers.” the Democratic leader de- 
clared. 

Hanging over the convention 
like a pall was the fact thet 
while the school crisis is mount- 
ing at a horrifying rate, two- 
thirds of the U.S. budget is 
military. Some of the speak- 
ers and delegates. dealt with 
this fact. Others, like Steven- 
son, skirted it. 

A Northwestern Universitv 
educator, Prof. Joe Park, cited 
the tendency. of the military to 
engulf the schools. “As nail i- 
tarism grows within a nation, 
he said. “it tends to establish a 
bureaucracy to direct scientific 
research along lines of. interest 
to the military, to develop an 
educational system of its own, 
and to divert the attention of a 
people from their devotion to 
liberty, democracy and humani-. 
tarian eae , 


RAY cuseieee of the Ili- 
nois Department of Public In- 
struction, dealt with some of the 
deep-going social problems 
which children bring with them 
into the classroom. 


“A few years ago, I went ee 


to a classroom fos handicapp 


children,” he said.” “I had ae 
there only a short time when a 
little girl came and stood in 
front of me and said, ‘My dad- 
dy’s in Korea. Can you oa 
ine this child being able to 


(Continued on Page 13) 


_ New Army Boss Had Ties with 
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lack Legion — 


—See Page 3 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE LEVEL of the 1955 wage round was lifte 
workers of America won an average wage raise of 15 cents an hour after a one-day strike 


for the 600.000 workers in basic steel. 


the- serious weaknesses in the: 
Ford-General Motors agreements! 
signed earlier, in which the aver- 
age: direct money provision ac-| 
counted for less than 10 cents of, 
the 20-cent “package.” | 

The steel union was limited by 
its midcontract reopener to_ bar- 
gaining only on wages. The 
“fringes” and a layoff pay plan, ! 
will be up for bargaining next 
June when the entire steel con- 
tract is due for renegotiation. Con-| 
ceming the latter objective, David 

J. McDonald, its president, has 
already voiced the view of the 
steel union that the Ford-GM type, 
of layoff-pay plan will not be sat-) 
isfactory; that the USA is uot for 
an “honest-to-God” Gu 
Annual Wage plan. | 
: . 

THE STEEL UNION’S victory. 
after an all-industry shutdown of. 
only a day, added new spirit to 
the Fourth of Julv fireworks in the 
steeltowns. The added day or two. 
of idleness to the holiday caused 
by the shutdown was equally wel- 
comed by most. steelworkers. : 

Reports trom the steel towns 
also indicated that’ a_ spirit was 


building up for next vear’s nego-! gaining sights. 


12-State Copper Strike 


Hits Mulish 


THE WEEK-LONG strike of more than 30,000 non- 
ferrous metal workers continued as post-holiday negotiations 
broke off without progress. Involved are three of the * 


Four. in copper — Kemnecott, 


Steel Wage Victory Lifts 
_ Labor's Bargaining Sights 


aranteed, 


‘halt to the trend of “nickel” settle- 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, JULY 1@, 1955 


d significantly when the United Steel- 


Thereby the steel agreement made up for one ot 


eee ae Ce 


THE STEEL UNION will now 
‘swing its attention to its 600,000 
imembers in the fabricating divi- 


‘recent auto pact will undoubtedly 
be a big influence in other major 
industries immediately in line for 
bargaining—farm equipment, rub- 


iN OL 


TRANSIT systems were shut 
down by strikes in four major 
cities: Washington, D. C., Los 
Angeles, Buffalo and Little Rock, 
Ark. In addition, strike action 
was being considered in Phila- 
delphia by a local of CIO Trans- 
port Workers Union in protest 
against plans to lay off 158 
maintenance workers. In struck 
cities, walkouts were being con- 
ducted by AFL unions, with de- 
mands covering wage increases 
and welfare improvements, 

* 


MINIMUM WAGE hearings 
were concluded before House - 


‘ber, packing, electrical and others. 
| The steel workers will get 11.5! 
‘cents across the board plus an‘ 
extra half cent to increase the span 


; 


SF 


tiations, especially on 
conditions. Speedup has raised pro- 
ductivity, and profits to unprece- 


from 5.5 cents to six cents. 
‘means that after the lowest paid| 
dented levels and the workers feel classification one—now raised to’ 
there is much more where the, $1.68'—each worker will get an 
15 cents came from. additional amount equal to a half 

The steel pact also called a, cent times his job classification 
number. Classification eight, for 
example, would get an extra 3.5 
cents—seven times 
along with the 11.5 cents, or a 
total of 15 cents. 


ments of recent years and is most 
certainly a counterblow to the 
wagecut efforts in textile and cer-' 
other fields. The 15-cent) The bulk of the production 
money raise in steel and the pen- Workers are pretty much covered 
sion-welfare plus the beginning: | PY the ume classihcation eight = 
on layoff pay won by the: United reached. The skilled crafts will 
Automobile Workers will together , 8° more substantial raises. Those 


inHuence unions to raise their bar- 


tain 


® & 


lget as much as 15.5 cents above 
i the 11.5 cents, but sor number 
‘only in the few thousands or hun- 


on 


‘fourth such wage settlement since 
‘the war—widens the wage span 
‘between the skilled and the low- 


er production categories. This 


Big' caused some dissatisfaction among 


* 
THE PLAN of higher raises for 


Boss Front 


weer 


oo - -—- a 


working between :the 32 job classification | 


That | 


!a concessioneto the skilled who, as! 


a half cent| 


in the topmost classifications will| 4 


labor committees with employer 
representatives loudly averring 
that higher wage floor would 


bankrupt small companies. 
Meanwhile, Wall Street Journal 
survey revealed that great num- 
ber of firms, especially in South, 


; 


the lower-paid. But it was also 
in the UAW, are pressing militant- 
ly for more than the across-the- 
board raises. 


' A desire by the corporations to. 
keep the unprecedented profit 
level running and almost full oper- 
ations of the industry's 120-million 
ton annual capacity, was an influ- 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


® Transit Tieups Hit Four Cities 
® Bosses Fight Minimum Wage Hike . 


are planning installation of Jabor 
saving machinery to bypass pos- 
sible higher minimium wages. 
House labor committee is ex- 
pected to recommend $1 min- 
imum, which is £5 cents below 
labor's demand, aithough ten 
cents above President's proposal, 
* 


FIVE-COUNTY strike in up- 
state New York was settled 
when AFL carpenters won 20- 
cent hourly pay hike. 

BIGGEST TRUCKING out- 
fit in country, Associated Trans- 
port Inc., locked out employes 
at New England terminals in 
additional reprisal agamst strik- | 
ing drivers in three down-east 
states. Two weeks earlier, 500 
trucking companies _ retaliated 
with lockout of 18,000 drivers 
when AFL Teamsters struck 
seven key firms. 

+: | 

SHARP EXCHANGE of let- 
ters on AFL-CIO merger was 
publicized between Michael J. 
Quill, CIO Transport Workers 
Union president and L. S. Buck- 
master, CIO Rubber Workers 
president. In exchange, publish- 
ed in TWU Express, .:Buckmas- 
ter took Quill to task for op- 
posing merger on grounds mer- 
ger set-up does not provide ade- 
quate guarantee against discrim- 


ence in the steel negotiations. But 
the steel companies als6 seized the 
opportunity to make ‘extra profit. | 
n the excuse that they must cover 
the extra cost of labor, the steel, 
industry ,acting in unison like a 
‘trust, announced a hike of $7.50 
on the price of a ton of steel. This 
‘is substantially above the new cost. | 
In 1946 when the workers won a) 


those in ‘the top brackets—the| raise of 18.5 cents (with price con-| 


‘trols still in effect) a raise of $5 
on a ton of steel was declared. 
The price of steel often influ- 
ences the entire commodity price 
index and eventually the cost of 
living. 


inatory practices. Quill imsisted 
failure to obtain such guarantees 
was indication of CIO member- 
ship being taken for “clever 
ride” in merger deal. 
‘ 
STRIKEBREAKING _ etforts 
in Louisiana sugar - refinery 
strik.s fizzled. At Godchaux re- 
finery, 35 strikebreakers packed 
their bags and walked out, amid 
reports of gun battles among 
scabs. At Colonial, highly touted 
“grand reopening” turned into 
dud as no striker broke ranks 
and CIO Packinghouse Union 


put on powerful demonstration. 


Phelps - Dodge and Miststonall spantery | 
Smelting and Refining. Still work- | | © a ® 

ing are Anaconda Copper and = . 
some smaller independent com- | i 


panies. 
leader, will affect the course of the units a year, After the Senate ac- THE ADMINISTRATION is 
session very little. His replace-|tion, the House Banking and Cur-;also going to try to get by mane- 
THE AMERICAN Federa-|™e"t. Senator Earle C. Clements,;/rency Committee reported out a uver and pressure the universal 
ti ee ha the Kentucky, now acting Democratic bill for 35,000 housing units a military training legislation which 
wos , oe eT r : . leader, said he woul carry on Mlyear. This was the Administration it could not get by pressure alone. 
conclusion that participation! the “same spirit” as Johnson did,!bill. Rep. Charles P. Brownsén, an 
of the trade union rank andjto expedite the windup of the| As the result of a wretched ma-|Indiana Republican, forsees - that — 
file is essential on the legisla-| Session. neuver from the White House the even more drastie U MY provisions 
tive front. | Administrations own 35,000 unit}will be smuggled into the legisla- 
ee ee ee ee bill is now bottled up in the House tion in a House-Senate conference, 
the fact that it will take concerted Rules-Committee after a 6 to 6 tie|after the Senate has acfed, and 
political action to create a more vote. Voting againgt mepetting 600) SS esa 
ih i Secs sod agen them, of the 84th Congress, no the Administration’s own bill were|the rush act in the final days of 
AFI. N rR od — d ie - tone believes that the White Meuse} fous Republicans and two Dixie- the session. | 7 
| leith a ae tg “eh leab paca ‘Un ity betwsty: AFL wants this session prolonged. crats. Voting for were six Demo- Brownson also teok a swipe at 
SUrik Was Cullec 1€ | atest 1ssue. , 
International Union of Mime Mil] and CIO, though important, is not 


The President and the Dixie- crats. | = ee “re by _ the 
| - crats, assisted by the Democratic , . ouse did not take a record vote 
and Smelter Workers, Indepen- ‘enough, the AFL official organ de- Y The maneuver was accomplished 
dent, with AFL craft unions in the clares. e 


leadership in Congress, want only through a speech to the Rules °” either the Powell er. 
: the routine essentials completed committee by Rep. Jesse P. Wol-| amendment, or on the bi 
field cooperating. The union is! “Success depends upon the and then adjournment. cot. Michi id R A bli alex fons | 
demanding a raise of 20 cents an’ whole-hearted the; - a . hens a i fa . 
: The White House figures that timated that the Administration 


itself. 
, $65 ’ support of | 
our eek guran : 7.” i | 
at a week gurantee for rank and file membership,” it says-' with a speedy adjournment, and/ was not satisfied with the bill. 
no fuss until then, it will get away Walter Reuther, president of the 


= $0 = or sick, — raeer 4 The AFL keys its advice to the 

elected by the a ‘ ey a® ext sessions of the national and’ ith its dirtiest doublecross since CIO, called the committee’s action|tesponsibility for the UMT and 
- union, range. trom state legislatures, but that advice/the Jast one—the housing bill. “a direct blow to everv American | the fight on the Powell amend- 
On June 7, the Senate passed a|who wants decent housing at) ments at the door of the White 


two cents to — an hour. js eminently valid now as the final 
‘month of the first session of the housing bill providing for 135,000 prices he: can afford.” House and of the Diziecrats. 
‘ “Just who do President Eisen- 


MINE-MILL'S picket lines were 84th Congress ebbs. 
thrown up in 12 states as the na-| The AFL Building and Con- es NIE Send: Sincibaal™ aie 
tion began _ celebrating the!struction Trades Department has Capitol Hill who regard them- 
selves as military ‘experts’ think 


Fourth of July weekend. decided that if the prevailing 
. they are kidding with all their 


If the strike continues. much (U@0n) wage provision in highway 
phony accusations against those 


EES AEOUT Bee | construction is to be won over the . 
ger it is likely that Anaconda opposition of the Eisenhower ad- Se GM Gadel sili 
Training?” the United Mine Work- 


and the other companies still Ope- ministration and the Dixiecrats, 
rating, will be shut down, too. A the building trades locals must act ers Journal asks. 
gtrike was already authorized by at once. | | The Journal challenges the Pres- 
e workers of those companies. * | ident’ to write to Carl Vinson, 
‘Vhe shutdown was held off be-| _THE AFL sees the possibility! | Dixiecrat chairman of the House 
ca*se the company had been the | of saving the Davis-Bacon prevail- Armed Services Commitee, about 
first to make an offer, reported to|ing wage amendment if enough the UMT bill in the tone that he 
be 10 cents an hour. A total of|pressure is generated to compel used to Rep. Adam Clayton 
60,000 members: of Mine-Mill are the House Public Works Commit- Powell. : 
affected by the negotiations. tee to report it out. If the proviso “Maybe you ought to tell Vin- 
government,.=.meanwhile, | then wins in the House a solid son about the Supreme Court de- 
gave sone indication that an early |Campaign could restore it, in con- cision on racial segregation in the 
settlement is not expectett with an |ference, despite its previous dele- public schools,” the Journal tells 
announcement by Washington/tion by thé Senate. i: the President. “He probably hasn't 
officials that a Presidential’ order| But it is certain that the windup heard about it. Or maybe he thinks 
will be asked for release of gov-'!of the session will not wait on the| if he ignores it, it will go away.” 
ernment stockpiled copper te the leisurely mobilization of labor’s re- ~ UMW Journal also joins im the 
nevi lag ape given for a sai IA coo pele jue 'Labor denunciation of the White | 
action is: the Claim government| The sudden, serjous illness of , House, playing, with the idea of 
ordets would “be ‘affected. "TE tgidlon Johnson, Kate Majority’ | Continued on Page i3) | 


By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGTON 


* 

DESPITE the tiff between Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and Johnson on 
the accomplishments, or lack ol 


* 


THE UNITED Mine Workers, 
in an editorial in its Journal, laid) 


a 


| 


| 


»* 
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“Wobbling Wilbur” Bruckner Steud by Charles Wilson, Named by Ike 


New Army Boss Had Ties with Black Legion 


By WILLIAM ALLAN DETROIT. 
BEFORE THE U.S. SENATE ratifies the appointment of Wilbur M. Brucker to be the new Secretary of the Army to , - 


succeed Robert T. Stevens, they should know something of this smiling cherub who will appear before them. looking as if 
butter wouldn't melt in his sineth. They should know that: In 1936 when Brucker r ran unsuccesstully as the Republican : ‘ne 


didate for the governorship of Michigan, he launched his campaign with a 
speech before the Wolverine Republican League of the Black Legion, the 
murderous Negro-baiting, Catholic-baiting, Jew-baiting, red-baiting, an ti-| 
labor outfit to which an estimated 50 killings were charged over a period of three years. It | 
was that same Wolverine League front for th ese Black Legion killers that circulated Bruck- 
ers nominating petitions in April 1936, as can be seen from a photostat of the League's 


— er me 5 30, which we re- iderers of Poole, and campaigners | 
Ty. + for Wilbur Brucker, sentenced to 
WHREE weeks after that letters J | Michigan’s maximum of life im- 

| onel” Harvey -Davis, triggerman prisonment, are still serving in the | 

was written, the wor'd was shock- | nean put five bullets into Charles’ state’s penitentiaries. Look at the 
ed by as horrible a story of cold-| Pool, a young relief project work- list of officers of Woolverine Club 
blooded murder as was ever told. ler and they left him dead in a|that campaigned for Brucker in 


|party in the outskirts of Detroit. 
They converged at a point on a 
road. On the given. order of “Col- 


Scattering alter a meeti.g of the 
League from the very same Fidlat- 


ditch. 


This is the murder that broke 


er Temple where it always held its 
several carloads of the ) 
killers went out for a “neck-tie” ‘some three score arrests. The mur- 


‘meetings, 


the Black Hooded Legion, 


-_— ~ _—- —_—— 


Boluerine Republican League 


Dear Meabders- 
On Monday May Lith, at 8:00 P.M., 


2120 UNION GUARDIAN BUILDING 
DETROIT AICHIGAN 
<>” 


april 30, 1336, 


the Wolverine Republican League will hold its 
ermal meeting in the Findla’er Temple, on the 
corner of West Lafeyette and Waterman avenuiss, 


for the purpose of electing directirs, 


This 


will be @ closed meeting for senders only. 


Wilbur M, Brucker for senetcr. 


game and return as soon as poss)ble or turn it 


We are enclosing a petition of 


Please fill out 


tn qt the meeting on May 11th. whsze you say alse 


obtain edditional copies if needed. 


Our last meeting put the Molvsrins 


League out in front. 


Letter sent out on the stationery of the Wolverine Republican 
Club asking tor support of Brucker for the Senate. Check marks 
in the left hand column indicate the five Legionnaires who were 
charged with taking part in the murder of Charles Poole. 


vvTTititititiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiit ttt tit 


“LET'S KESP IT THERE.” 


Very truly y~ 


FLOYD NUG2R, 
Secrotarye 


led to. 


‘outfits 


Franklin D. 


1936 and you'll see J. N. Banner- 
man a director; H. A. Davis on the 
entertainment’ committee; Roy 
Lawrence and Irvin D. Lee on the 


Vincent, a delegate—all five were 
‘in the party that murdered Poole 


‘and were tried for the killing itt 


1956. 
* 


THERE were 


the summer of 


countless other 
killings by these men. They kill- 
ima some of the early fighters for 
union organization in the Ford and 
other auto plants. Thev also com- 
mitted some of the most cold- 
blooded killings of Negroes, one o! 
them of a Negro hod carrier be- 
cause “they wanted to know what 
it telt like to shoot a Negro. ” The 
Black Legion was used by em- 
ployers against union organization 
in Flint and other auto towns. 

| And it was alter police cracked 


‘the Wolverine League that the eévi- 


‘dence led to the rest of the big 


horror story of 1956—the vear when: 
League 
was m- 


Liberty 


Brucker 


ithe big business 
‘(whose candidate 
Michigan) was promoting — terror 
against the rising labor: 
movement and the supporters of 
Roosevelt. 

THE PRESIDENT of the Wol- 
verine Republican League, I. G.. 
Black and several others who had 
their names on the clubs station- 
ery were arrested for taking nart in 
plots to assassinate Arthur Kings- 
ley *Highland Park, Michigan, pub- 
isher and Mayor W iNiam Votsine 
‘of Ecorse. , | 

When Black was Governor) 
‘in 1932 the Republican Partv was) 
controlled by Harry Bennett, at 
‘that time head of the murderous' 
Ford Service Department. Bennett: 
sat on the State Prison Paroie Bd. 


rand got his thugs directly from the 


World of Labor 


lot 


ges EE by George Morris 


The Big ‘Differential 
Threatening ©.8. Labor 


AS ITS CONTRIBUTION to 
the current: congressional hear- 
ings and debate on the min- 
imum wage issue, the Wall 
Street Journal sei. ao rien bo 
Camden, :S. C.. 
to test southern 
business opin- 
ion on the like- 
ly effect of- an 
increase in the 
minimum wage. 

The — conclu- 

sions of WS] 

are’ well sum- 
marized in _ its 
headlines: “Some Firms 
Fire Workers Buy Machines, 
Wage Floor Rises.” 
‘hose conclusions 
taken in two ways: as a 


Will 
If 


reat by 


employers to influence Con- 


gress against .a substantial boost 
of the minimum as an indication 
of some of the developments 
that may actually follow. The 
factual material im the WSJ's 


can be. 


story lends strong evidence on 
the need of a subsiantial 4oost 
in the minimum. S. Carolina's 
250,000 tactory workers ¢ver- 
age $1.30—40 percent below 
the national hourly average. A 
garment manufacturer observed 
that even -a raise to 90 cents 
would mean a 20 percent in- 
crease in his labor costs. 
* 

THE SOUTHERNERS inter- 
viewed gave two lines of argu- 
ment: they questioned the ad- 
visability of giving. workers more 
than 75 cents an hour on the 
claim there would be more 
money to squander for liquor. 
The. WSJ reporter says he found 
most enthusiastic support dor a 
higher minimum from the town's 
‘liquor store operator who every 
Saturday night cashes 400 $33 
sng y checks. The other 
line of the oc peo- 
ple is that a er minimum 
-will compel. cuts 


jails of Michigan. 
on Miller Road, Dearborn. 
shot down 
la hunger marci on Ford's Rouge 


The same a 
1 1932 
1 led 


four workers w! 


implving, of course that the rest 
will be speeded up, or greater 
use of machinery. ‘The manager 
of a Swift & Co. fertilizer plant 
is quoted as saving thot  me- 
chanical equipment and auto- 
matic machines would ‘have to 
be introduced. “Nobody tried 
this yet in the industry because 
labor hasn’t been too extensive,” 
he told the WSJ reporter. 

In some respecss tie W595 
gives us a sampling of what will 
truly be found in thousands of 
towns southern and others 
where emplovers intend to face 
the problem.in tne same way. 
We have the wideiing contra- 
diction of a greater than ever 
need of raising the wage min- 
imum and at the .same_time a 
greater than ever pressure to 
cut the number of jobs. through 
mechanization, automation, 
speedup and ot!:-r like methods. 


-_—- 


wt 

MUCH of tix: employer prop- 
aganda against wage increases 
in general and against a higher | 
wage minimum in_ particular, 
stems from this hard-headed ap- 
proaeh which in summary is this: 
*“All right, you can have. your 
~ higher wages and higher min- 
- imums, but you'll have fewer 
employed and in the long run 
‘mass purchasing, power.” 


membership committee and John S. 


sive” 


WILBUR 


plant. The killers got off scot free. 


Brucker’s main base of operations 
for years has been committees of | 
the American Legion on “subver- 
activities. Back in 1935 he 
was the prime mover ol a conter- 
ence of “patriots” in Grand Rapids, | 
Mich., to form “Constitution Pro- 
ection League.” According to a 
tolder at that time it was to co- 
srdinate all anti-labor organiza- 
tions. A list of activities for these 
constitution savers included spy- 
ing on labor, countering “agitators 
and forming squads to break up 
meetings and demonstrations. 

x - 

IT IS NOT strange 
Brucker at a meeting 
verine Republican League, a 
for the Black Legion. 


then to find 
of the Wol- 
front 


M. 


‘all 


» work of tne Black Legion. 


BRUCKER 


a military plan designed to stansh 
the rising labor movement here. 
The Black Legion incorporated 
the features of the -Ku Klux 
Klan. It was agaiust Communists, 
Negroes, Catholics, Jews and for- 
eign born, it was active in indus- 
trial regions and it had friends in 
high political places. Captain Ira 
il. Marmon of the Michigan State 
Police in 1936 expressed his con- 
viction that at least 59 unexplain- 
ed “suicides” in Michigan were tie 
liog- 
‘giogs, murder, assassination slots, 
bombing of labor institutes, burn- 
ing of homes avd workers camps, 


faked-forged- leaflets designed to 


discredit labor were all eventually 
in 1956 laid at the door of the 
|Black Legion by a grand jurv and 


The Black Legion was the or- ithe courts. Sixtv members of the 


fanization in 1935- 36 taat rode in 


ears, armed to the teeth, guided by | 


It's a line that souncs plausible 
too, because workers sce ever\ 
day how tecnnoiogical chances 
and speedup dispiace human 
hands. : 

A comparison between = a 
southern and = northeria town 
brings out the differential most 
sharply. “But we have a similar 
pattern of differentials running 
through every region iu the 
country, within states and even 
within the narrower contines o!} 
each metropolitan area in the 
country. 

We hear it oiten said that the 
pressure of unions for higher 
wages, helps to lift the level ol 
wages generally in the country. 
That is most certainly true. But 
a survey will just as certainly 
show that the level of earnings 
of unionists, including the 
“fringes, has been climbing at 
a relatively higher rate than the 
earnings of the unorganized. 
Thus the gap is widening and 
it has been expanding partic- 
ularly in the past seven or eight 
years—a period of virtual stand- 
still on the _— of work- 


ers organiz 


A STUDY “e the National 
Bureau of Economic Research 
released last month by its di- 


rector Louis Fabricant, shows 


‘organization were arrested and 


(Continued on Page 14) 


SS SOMRSSSHOSSSSSSSOSSSSSOSESESSSE ESE STIESETSESSSHDDITlF3VHS9OSSOSHHOH TS HSOSSOSSSSHSOSS9O99300998 


although the 
world capiial- 
ism on wage earnines, has not 
to the lowest perce of 
unionization of the wage earners 
of the major capitalist countrics 
Only Canada has sliehtly lower 
percentage—20) percent of the 
civilian working ponulation on 
unions compared with 21.9 per- 
cent insthe U. S. In the rest of 
the capitalist world Sweden tons 
the list at 49.7 percent, with 
Australia 42.7 and the Untied 
Kingdom 41.5 percent union.zed, 

The emplovers will, of course, 
hasten to conclude ;(as thev do) 
that unionization - dsn’t really a 
big inthuence for higher wages. 
That. of course, is nonsense ‘be- 
cause some major historic in- 
fluences are overlooked, But the 
really important warning to. la-. 
bor in those figures is the con- 
stant threat to unions and union . 
standards by this gap between 
the organized and the unorgan- 
ized and the EXPANDING span 
between union and non-union 
wages. 

The automation trend = in 
many industries, paralleling. the 
developments noted above, with 
non-union areas especially at- 
tractive to the new automated 
plants and expanding big chains, 

(Continued on Page 14) _ 
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_ News Guild Spurns Burdett ‘Spy’ 


By HARRY RAYMOND 

IT COULD HARDLY be said it was “purely coincidental” that at the very time the 
99d Convention of the CIO American Newspaper Guild in Albany was debating the Com- 
munist issue, CBS reporter Winston Burdett was before the Senate Internal Security Sub- | 
committee in Washington naming ciline ia | 
a number of newspapermen as The convention also recom- 
members of the Communist Party 


mended “that the ANG and its lo- 

on the defunct Brooklyn. Eagle le ial inet eel Membele at 

staff 15 years ago. ee an employe “who has been finally 
At the time Burdett was giving 


the senate committee material for 
a new witchhunt, delegates to the 
Albany convention were also pre- 
paring a resolution, later adopted, 
calling on the Justice Department 
to investigate a charge that Frank 
D. Schroth, publisher of the Eagle, 
violated the: anti-trust laws by 
suspending the newspaper during 
the Guild's strike against it. ? 
Joseph F. Collis, Guild presi- 
dent, charged the Eagle was, 
“bought by one or more New York | | 
newspapers to put it out of busi- | 
ness’ in violation of the anti- | 
monopoly laws and that the Guild) .,.:,6 the union being captured lution recommending that draft- 
was falsely blamed for the foldup. 1), the Reds. ers of the constitution for the 
: * - | “The question was whether the merging CIO-AFL unians include 
WHEN the Burdett story began convention would scrap the Hey- the language of the Guild s hon- 
tnaking front page headlines in the | wood Broun clause oF the Guild ored Heywood Broun clause. 


. , ‘ , a: . a 
June 27 afternoon papers, the constitution which states: , 4 
Guild convention collective dbar-| “, . . membership shall be open COLLIS was elected without 


62 


jurisdiction to have been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party within 
ithe six” month period preceding 
his dismissal.” | 
“The legality or illegality of the 
Communist Party is something we 
are not passing on,” declared Rol- 
lin Everett, delegate from St. 
Louis and member of the collec- 
tive bargaining committee. “A lo- 
cal can iidead a Communist, but 
it need not.” 
| Not only did the convention re- 
fuse to scrap the Heywood Broun 
clause, but it adopted another res- 


adjudged by a court of competent| 


gaining committee,. under -chair- to every eligible person without opposition to succeed himself as 
manship ot David S. Schick of discrimination Or penalty, nor shall president tor another two-year 
Philadelphia, was preparing a re- any member be barred from mem- term. Election of executive vice- 
port on the Commuinst issue. (bership or penalized, by reason of | president will take place in Septem- 

The delegates at once saw the age, sex, race, national ofigin, reli- ber by referendum. There are two 


'tary-treasurer in the fall referen- 


| 


Burdett story as one aimed at gious or political conviction. sae see ar on - et 
stampeding the convention away | While the Senate Subcommittee a Willi wag F. wa rs Pp} ig 
from the central trade union is- continued to wr the a “oly ge Je a? . eo ‘ 
sues as outlined in the officers’ re- Burdett story for the second day, i oe TNE Sey: 
port. the convention’s collective bar-, lice ¥ ei 8 oe 
ie ame conven. gaining committee came to the, Justin F. Mc arthy, Of \nicago, 
Referred to the Albany conven S ae: oni ,(and Charles A. Perlik, of Buffalo, 
tion. was a recommendation of the floor with a report recomm es wominstad tn vin. tor ean 
1954 Los Angeles convention that ola : ae in the Heywood Broun 
Communists should be barred “US: dum. 
from Guild membership. |, The nt See va John H. Thompson, of Boston; 
Collis, an anti-Communist, told acd ong oN pgs nt “Ted Richard P. Lane, of Memphis; Ar- 
the delegates the union's intemn- |POu . nace pando nse: "| op . thur Rosenstock, of New York, 
tional executive board did not con- “ ee en queso. dC. Joseph Beauelers, of Tor- 
sider the Communist issue an im- : ae Te es ee were ected as regional vice- 
portant issue of the convention. = 58 coma’ panne _ _ presidents without opposition. | 
“A lot of water has flowed down Pes - OS geal Rabaage aL é ni “ a 
’ | i a ae . : ulison, of Akron, wi 
i Hn er, Se SE, |THE CONVENTION adopted the vlerenin ter ices 
Collis said. “The junior senator ome * Conciatory Posty, Seem cent of Region Ill. David D. Flet- 
from Wisconsin has been cut down |menaing that “the ANG ‘and its cher, of Santa Rosa, Cal. Twelve 
to his preper size in votes. The |°C?* need not resist the dismissal | candidates will run for _— posts of 
hysteria which aroused the athe. 7 employe who tne admitted | vice-p resident-at-large in the fall 
has subsided somewhat.” ‘in an open hearing by a competent elections. 
n government agency or a court of; The Guild will hold its 1956 
| competent jurisdiction that he was convention in Toronto, Ont. The! 
: HE SAID the Guild constitution a member of the Communist Party} delegates voted to hold the 1957 
now contains adequate safeguards within the six-month period pre-' convention in St. Louis. 


Sneak Play Ditches Powell Rights 


Move, But Issue Haunts Congres 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


AFTER A SHAMEFACED debate the House of Representatives last week put its, 
stamp of approval on a modified Universal Military Training Program. The Representa- 
tives looked the other way as Rep. Adam C. Powell (D-NY) fought unsuccessfully to block 
use of jimcrow National Guard peorees ons 
units in the program. 

Party discipline, applied by 
both Republican and Democratic 
leaders, left the Harlem Democrat 
‘all alone in his efforts to forestall 
announced plans by Sen. Richard | 
Russell (D-Ga), chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services. Committee 
to restore the National Guard fea- 
ture to the bill. Russell's fellow 
Georgian, Carl Vinson, House 
Armed Services Comniittee chair- 
man, had knocked out the section 


six months in the Reserves? 
_\ Rep. QOvetron Brooks (D-La): 
Yes. 

Rep. Brown: Could he be per- 
mitted to take training in the 
Guard in his home town? 

Brooks: Yes. 

Brown: Can a man join the Na- 
tional Guard and eseape his obli- 
gation (to the reserves)? | 

Rep. Vinson: A man can join 
the National Guard under age (be- 
low 18% years) and meet his obli- 


on the National Guard after Poweil 
amended the bill to open guard 
service to all regardless of race or 


color. 
7 


gation there up to age 28 and is 
not subject to draft and is subject 
only to the obligations of the 


. Guard and the Guard court martial 


VINSON also attempted to: 


meet the tidal wave of anti-UMT 
protest by shortening from eight 
to six years the time of compulsory 
reserve duty by young men _ be- 
tween the ages of 18'2 to 28. Also 
removed from the old reserve law 
which the present bill amends was 
the stiff five-year penalties and 
$10,000 fines for youths who fail 
to take the prescribed training. 
under the new bill is 48 two-hour 
weekly drilis gg weeks J 
summer training. Failing sub- 
mit to this he can be dated into 


the army for 45 days or stand a 
court martial | 
* 

POWELL did not concentrate 


on the UMT character of the bill 


but he did expose the tricky ma- 
neuver of both Republicans and 


segregation issue. He recalled the 


National Guard after he has served 


-—— 


[present bill. 


Democrats to get around the anti- 


insisted on his c 
to serve in the National Guard) — 


to the 


é 


and training by the Guard. 


Brooks is the author of the 


* 


REP. POWELL called this 
“shocking” in face of the fact that 
both Vinson and Brooks, a 
others bad said the National G 


‘was in no way eonnected with the’ 
legislation under consideration. 


“Now under HLR. 7000” Powell 


pointed out; “a colored youth who 


units, let us sa in Georgia or in. 
ad ata ciien tate .. he 


| (Continued on Page 12) ) 


; 


: 


Fantasies 


© Joe Clark Gets Passpert 


members of the AFL American 
Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists (AFTRA) in a ref- 
erendum announced last week 
condemned’ AWARE, Inc., a 
McCarthyite group preying on 
the union and the BL et sa, a 
vote of 982 to 514. AWARE, 
headed by a Fordham professor 
and including several AFTRA 
officers on its board has set up 
a Llacklist of radio-TV artists 
and intervened in AFTRA inner- 
union elections. When AWARE 
supporters in the union rejected 
a union membership vote of 
censure against the McCarthyite 
fingering (197 to 114) they de- 
manded a referendum, the re- 
sult of which was an even more 
smashing blow to their witch- 
hunting activities. 
x 


JOHN STEWART SERVICE, 
former State Department career 
officer fired after charges of dis- 
loyalty made against him by 
Louis Budenz and Sen. McCar- 
thy, won a victory over his de- 
tractors last week. U. S. District 
Judge Edward M. Curran or- 
dered the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s loyalty review board to 
expunge from its records its judg- 
ment that there was “reasonable 
doubt” as to Service's loyalty. 
The judge however declined. to 
compel the State Department to 
rehire Service. 

* 

J. RUSSELL WIGGINS, chair- 
man of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Committee of the American 


Society of Newspaper Editors, 


informed Joseph Clark, foreign 


© Service Wins Clearance 
RADIO AND TV artists, 


editor of this paper, that he 
would lay before his committee 
the State Department's “tenta- 
tive refusal” to grant Clark a 
passport to go to Geneva to 
cover the Big Four conference. 
The Department later announced 
it was granting a passport to 
Clark. : 


WIGGINS (see above) cniti- 
cized the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration for withholding informa- 
tion from the public on the Salk 
polio vaccine and on the “dan- 


ger from H-bomb fallouts.” 
* 

THE QUAKER library at 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa., was re- 
warded recently ‘with a gift of 
$5,000 for its refusal to surren- 
der to American Legion demands 
that it fire its librarian, Mrs. 
Mary Knowles, because she had 
once taught at the Sam Adams 
school in Boston, which is on 
the attorney general's list. De- 
spite attempts by the township. 
boards to starve the library by 
cutting off its funds, the ostrac- 
ism of the library by the school 
boards, the Quaker trustees of 
the library held firm. Praising 
the trustees, Robert Hutchins, 
director of the Fund for the Re- 
public, announced the $5,000 
gift, saying he hoped the ex- 
ample of the trustees would be 
followed elsewhere in America. 

* 


CLAUDIA JONES’ freedom 


‘was demanded last week in a 


letter to Attorney General Brow- 
nell by the Jamica Federation of 
Trade Unions of Kingston, Ja- 
maica, British West Indies. 


| THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


® New Action in Prince Edward Co. 
° Alabama U. Order te Admit Two 


THE U.S. SUPREME Court 
last week delivered its mandate, 
arrived at on May 31, directing 
lower three man courts to order 
admission of childrén to public 
schools “on a racially non-dis- 
criminatory basis with all de- 
liberate speed. Action in Prince 
Edward County, Virginia, was 
begun immediately by National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People attorneys to 
effect desegregation by fall of 
1955. Throughout the South 
Negro parents began filing peti- 
tions with school boards for de- 
segregation plans. 

Hoxie, Arkansas 25 Negro 
school children — 15 elementary 
and 10 high school—will go to 
integrated schools, it was an- 
nounced by _ school officials. 
Three Oklahoma towns—Potean, 
El Reno and Senifinole—will. in- 


tegrate schools this fall, as will 


the Kentucky School for the 
Blind at Frankfort. 
x 
TWO ALABAMA Negro stu- 
dents, Misses Autherine J. Lucy 
and Polly Ann Myers, won a 
federal court order to enter the 
schools of journalism and li- 
brary science at Alabama Uni- 
versity, the first in their state. 
The court, however, limited their 
decision to the two appellants, 
making it necessary for any 
other Negro to enter separate 
suits for admission. 
x Aas * 
A NEGRO Army sergeant, 
who testified that he was in Dal- 


appeal 


faith 


death, testified against Wash- 
ington. Washington said never 
in his life had he pointed a gun 


at anyone. 
* 


REAL ESTATE sharpies who 
play upon racist fears were 
thwarted in the Teaneck, N.]., 
area when white home owners 
refused to sell their homes be- 


*cause Negro neighbors move in. 


Their “This House Is Not for 
Sale Signs” sparked a new spirit 
of grass roots good will. 

a 


THE CIVIL rights ebb in 
Washington reached a new low 
water mark when the District 
Commissioners promoted to the 
rank of sergeant Fireman Elvjn 
Probst. Probst was a leader 
the Kluxer element in the F 
Department which fought the de- 
partment’s integration program. 
In testimony before a House 
committee this spring, Probst’s 
racist testimony drew from Rep. 
Arthur G. Klein (D-NY) an 
angry rebuff in which he likened 
the fireman's words to Hitler's. 
This week Rep. Klein, along with 
Reps. Adam C. Powell, Charles 
C. Diggs, the NAACP and other 
groups protested to the District 
Commissioners and to Fire De- 
partment heads against the pro- 
motion of the racist leader. 

ies 


DR. WILLIAM H. JER- 
‘NAGIN, 86-year-old i 
churchman of Washingto 

y 
meeting at Atlantic City that the 


- . . raised up Moses to se 


“FIVE GROUPS LAUNCH PROTEST AGAINST — H, _@ E | M s th (Be 
wngmummne currence... Mearing Explodes Myth — 
¢@ q +. | | 4 
of Communist ‘Violence 


been proposed for school teachers by Chicago Superintendent of 
Benjamin Willis. | 
CHARLES GRUTZNER, a reporter for the New York Times, sat in the witness chair 
before the Senate Internal Security subcommittee, last week. He was there because 


The fight against the McCarthy-type prebe was launched by 
such organizations as the Chicago Teachers Union, the Citizens 
Winston Burdett, CBS commentator, had named him as a former member of the Com- 
munist Party when both of them | : nme 
the United States hy force and 


Schools Committee, the American Civil Liberties Union, the City 
Club, the American Jewish Cengress. 
The quiz, which is being promoted by the rabid McCarthyite, 
Legionnaire Edward Clamage, is im inquiry into the political and 
other beliefs of applicants for teaching jobs. 
were reporters for the Brooklyn ; 
Eagle back in the middle 1930's. violence during those years? 
rutzner was not a “hostile GRUTZNER. Nothing like that. 
witness,” as the committee par- Q. At any time? 
lance has it. He did not. invoke A. We talked about local issues 
and things concerning the shep in 


_ ae an 
‘AUG. 23 STRIKE UP TO YOU, 
LOCAL 6 TELLS HARVESTER — ivi srcsines i sel me 


CHICAGO.-—In an open letter; we need not fear classification cutsjly and as a non-Communist. He 
to International Harvester pxesi-|or piecework price cuts from day|had joined the party in 1937 and THIS MAY have been news to 
dent John L. McCaffrey this week,/to day. We have a right, after|left in .1940, three years later. “I many spectators at the hearing 
the Melrose Park plant UAW-CIO| years of service to your company,|was fed up with it,” he said, and whose notion of the Communist 
Local 6 told him he was!to expect to retire on a decent in-|the implication was that he was Party has been imposed upon 
faced with either a chainwide|come so that we will not be a bur-|fed up with it because being a them by the headlined lies of the 
strike on Aug. 23 or the altemma-'den to our children or society. |member of the Communist Party Justice Department's stable ef in- 
tive of “granting the legitimate as-| “we have a right to be relieved|"equired attendance at meetings, formers. But it was not news to 
pirations of Harvester workers.” of the sickening stram and anxiety |? other irksome duties in cam- the depen itsel which 

The letter came out as negotia-| over finances when we or our de-|P2igns for housing and civil rights of ah Comes rue - position 
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CHARNEY 


veteran criminal lawyer, a member 
“No,” Grutzner replied. “In fact,’ of the executive committee of . the 
I raised the question. ... And as Bar Association and a successful 


ering 45,000 Harvester workers. i i ner had sympathy but no zeal. : 
& <p tie to ask you to stabilize -your pro- a Herbert Brownell is attem/fting to 
“Our people have. made it pos:|'stead of the peak and valley type |{Or the Communist Party, he show- attornevs secured from Judge 
Caffrey, “You certainly can afford a) toni Budenz, Paul Crouch, the date for the beginning of the 
m — “Sf you were known as a Commu- trial of George 
e company so that they can con- . 1 
uence is that |] ontributed agg | 
a oo | Sen. Hennings, who heads a Stein and Magion Bachrach. despite 
istory of industrial relations at) into debt. These are the things our jective evidence about the party. , , attomeys. — 
“" country after five years of McCar-| The fact is thaf the defendants 
ny violations of the contract. Bag _ Sen. Thomas Hennings (D-Mo.) Grutzner. 
. : - Was | 
ing piecework prices, mm Representing Charney 
strike- | ae, Ph : 
RECENSBURG, fC any one that you were a mem- ail tis Sinientine 
as “the bitter fruits of Harvesters, West | 
Shay ‘ had gi im such instructions 
dng free shipping by both nations a a I recall . . . I was told: Well this author and playwright. 


tions began on a new contract cov- . -teiand such causes for which Grutz- | 
ae pendants fall ill. We have a right Nevertheless Attorney General 
ahe present contract expires Aug.| duction so that our e are as-| nus, while Charles Grutzner eg ae co 
23. foe yg weer ‘o— ~Sesond- ee Oe oleae ben Riad on Ceiceilenel rush more Smith Act cases into 
y ploy i the courts. Last week governmeut 
sible for your company to enjoy of thing we have been harassed cullen "Pant gg gga: Hi Walsh in the New York federal 
lavish profits,” the local told Mc- mg —— ogg spot: aa y : | district the setting of Aug. 10 as 
is, the income of our laid o | ; iy 4 
to grant the union's demands. The| people should be supplemented by John Lautner and (now a weep Blake Charnev 
b ~thap ape te oa name) Winston Burdett. The con-| © - ) ag uit a a ess 
. oa - po eget 1.” ti Sead thoty Sault 4 nist, you might lose your job. Alexander Trachtenberg,’ Sidney 
et it with or without a strike. tinue t thei i ; ) 
& ede lie e ol oh ou]. thas —— th a er a that rare thing in legal or quasi-! | : ee gripe 
pom o the storm) eir rent without going hopelessly legal proceedings nena davs—ob-| 2emate committee investigating vigorous objections by defense 
eo the status of civil. liberties in our attorneys. 
Harvester during the past five| people want and need and shall + 
- years, citing the wholesale compa- get.” Ee i'thyism, continued to question have only managed to retain coun- . 
a sel within the last few davs and 
fusal to abide by arbitrator’s deci-| ° ° . | “Did you hear any discussion obviously e time is necessary 
ul! ab ya atc | iene of thé subcinustiitiee|. \ any scussion Obviously more time Is necessary 
sions, cutting classifications. lash BONN, Romania im asked Grutzner ae Core * a ‘(in the party) about any identil- | to prepare. their cases. 
wildcats. fy oer ‘cation of the American Communist , 
| “jnstructed as to secrecy, not to : ° peta gg ao} 
com’ sie oY ok | anube Agreement Party with the Soviet Union?” ask- Trachtenberg is Newman Levy, a 
reaking, violence a oodshed, : r 
Germany and Romania _ answéred that no one. 
Jabor ‘policies.” have signed an agreement permit- , peta Ry 
‘ | : : _.. |\but that as a matter of his own 
THE union outlined its demands on the Danube River, it was” re- discretion he did not advertise his 18 the American Communist Party, Representing Mrs. Bachrach is 


in the following terms: “You, Mr.|ported last week. ‘membership. He said that he re-|--- and it is just as much an Ameri- Vincent Hallinan, former Progres- 
McCaffrey, have a wonderful pen-| The agreement was signed last| called that as a child his father’ Cam party as if yeu joined either.j,. Party candidate for the Pres- 
sion waiting for you. You are vr Pama It extends travel privileges) had frequently lost his job because Your district Democratic or Re- idency who recently served a pris- 
fortably protected should you fall|for German shipping to the Blackj he belonged to a union, and he had publican club.” ‘on term growing out of his vigor- 


SEN. HENNINGS. Now, did ous defense of Harry Bridges, West 


ill. You have a guaranteed annua!|Sea ports on Braila and Galatz 
wage and no one is Jurking around as well as to all Romanian Danube 
the corner waiting for a chance to, River ports. : 
cut your wage rate. | The German Danube River As- 

“We are no Jess human than sociation signed similar agree- 
you. We have a moral right to ex-' ments with Yugoslavia and Hua- 
pect stability in our wages-so that’ gary last year. : 


A 


Quast 
a ae 


NATIONAL STANDING 


THANKS TO YOEMAN WORK by Freedom of the Press 
Committees in the Minnesota-Dakotas area (see page 1), in both 
Eastern and Western Pennsylvania and in New Jersey, we received 
186 Worker subs Jast week—highest amount in the past few months. 

This is just about what we need to get regularly each week in 
order -to reach our targets of 16,000 Worker-subs for the year. 

While the four areas mentioned have pulled ahead on week- 
end subs (the first three are in a position to complete their yearly 
targets before the summer is up) the two largest areas—New York 
and Illinois—coritinue to lag considerably, each getting less than 
half the amount they need regularly to hit annual targets. 

Most alarming, however, was the slowness with which the sum- 
mer push for 1200 Daily Worker subs is developing. Only 31 D.W. 
subs came ia for the week—just 8 of them from New-York. We've 
talked to several areas about this push, and all agree the targets 
suggested for them are realizable. But there is no motion as yet. 

Worker bundle orders are omitted this week because of holi- 
day and vacation presures on the Worker business staff. There 
were special orders from Illinois and Michigan, bit a falling off 
in New York. Total for the week was substantially unchanged. 

Sub and fund drive standings, as of Wednesday, April 16: 


mé - 1955 Wkr. Fund Drive 
D.W. Bdie. 
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To 
Date 
20 
10 
1525.15 
59 
38 
6081.50 
961.50 
107.50 
1 
1986 
7 
773.50 
500 
46 
2525.83 
4040.50 
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3787.50 
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28 
1744.50 
196.60 
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been repeatedly reminded of this 


by his mother. 


AXE JOB 


(Continued from Page 2) 
martial Jaw at the time of Opera- 
tion Alert and since then. 

* 

THE ADMINISTRATION has 
however, suffered a sharp setback 
in the Dixon-Yates power swindle. 
The reason given by the White 
House is that the city of Memphis 
has decided to go ahead with the 
| construction of its own power 
plant. This was undoubtedly 
‘blow to the D-Y attempt t6 move 


in on TVA, but it was not the 


study’ move. The Memphis threat 
had been broadcast for months, 
without the administration budg- 
ing from its support of the Dixon- 
Yates operators. 

What caused the Administration 
to jump was the revelation that 
Adolph H. Wenzell, an officer of 
the First Boston Corporation, 


had been on the _ inside 
“consultant” to the Budget Bureau 
at the time the government con- 
tract with D-Y was worked out. 
| Wenzell’s role had been con- 
cealed by the Administration. 
The White House feared that if 
Senator Estes Kefauver, who fer- 
reted out. Wenzell’s role, kept 
after the situation, he would un- 
cover even more damaging evi- 
dence, of plunder and giveaway. 


41 Countries 
At Meseow 
Atom Talks 


ry 


‘| tifhe 


| peaceful uses of a ic € 


~~ 
= - o - 


{ 


>| Moscow $ 


| 
/ 


| 
| 


‘people admire the fine, democratic} ' 


; 


‘reason tor the Administration’s “re-| 


} 
{ 
; 


bankers for the D-Y enterprises, | 
as al 


‘ 
‘ 


MOSCOW. = The five-day) 


‘opened in Moscow in the} 


: of over 2;000 selena , 
¢ 41 countries. ) 


you ever hear any discussion about 


“In certain jobs,” said Grutzner,' overthrowing the government of' Terris is attorney for Stein. 


Radio Moscow 
Greets Americans 


On July Fourth 


LONDON. — Radio Mos-'! 


cow beamed Independence Day 
greetings to the United States. 
North American 
program, which opens at midnight, 
was begun with this message: 
“This is Radio Moscow. On this 
Fourth of July, we would like to! 
congratulate Americans on_ their 


KHRUSHCHEV 


ition it desires. 
‘publications are filled with advice 
‘to the President. 


Coast longshore leader. Reuben 


(Continued from Page 5) 
finally, meets in Geneva July 1S. 
There will be an unlimited 
agenda at that meeting. Each 
country can bring up any ques- 
The airwaves and 


There was, for example, Senator 
Knowland’s advice to Eisenhower 


national holiday, 
peace and prosperity. 


traditions of our American friends, 
with whom we have to live in 
peace, understanding, trust and 
mutual peaceful effort.” 


SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

her school work effectively?” . 

“School rooms are full of 
children with problems, one 
child appears not to be paying 
attention but the fact is that 
his mind is concerned with the 
knowledge that there is illness 
in the family, or that his dad 
lost his job, or that the rent is 
due and there is no money to 
pay for it.” 

The huge convention, being 
held here at the Chicago Sta- 
dium and at four hotels, dealt 
with such problems as delin- 
quency, the plight of underpaid 
teachers, the problems of put- 
ting the desegregation program 
inte effect in the South. | 

Adlai E. Stevenson stressed 

fever of 


and wish them, [0 geta te . ee 
We Soviet! Knowland’s: proposed “test” is to 


“test” of Russian intentions. 


have the Russians renounce Marx- 
ism. Which is only another sam- 
ple of what the Neanderthal wing 
of the GOP has been getting away 
iwith all along. The Knowland at- 
titude was so important for so long 
that it took all these years to agree 
to a Big Four meeting. Now, if 
his advice is taken there might 
just as well not be a meeting. 

The advice which Adlai Steven- 
‘son gave recently is much smore 
'constructive, we think. Stevenson 
‘noted the obvious fact that nego- 
‘tiations are a two-way street. Both 
sides must make concessions, both 
sides must desire _ agreement. 
‘Neither side can trv to impose “a 
‘situation of strength” on the other. 
If the great hopes and expectations 
‘of the American people are im- 
pressed on Washington, and on the 
‘chiefs of state in Geneva July -18, 
‘the world can move closer to the 
| goal: ending the cold war. 


Eruption 

‘Feared at 

Mt. Etna 
CATANIA, Sicily. — Wor- 

ried authorities maintained a 

constant watch on fuming 

Mt. Etna for any signs of a major 

eruption by Europe’s loftiest vol- 

cano, | 
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Your Health 


By Federaied Press - 
CANCER, A-BOMBS_ 
AND SECURITY 

WHEN Albert Einstein first 
devised the formula that pointed 
to the fact that even the smallest 
quantity of inert matter contains 

vast amounts of energy, he laid 
the foundation tor the atomic 
age. There can be no doubt that 
the dream of Einstein and of his 
fellow scientists was that their 
discoveries would bring -the 
greatest benefits to mankind. It 
s a tragic irony that we today 
think almost exclusively in terms 
of Hiroshima, fearsome desert 
explosions and dangerous fall- 
outs when we think of atomic 
energy. 

The tragedy lies not only in 
the smashed dreams of great 
men of science, but also in prac- 
tical evervelay terms. The 
Atomic Energy Commission tells 
us that A-bombs and H-bombs 
are needed for security. But 
there are millions of Americans 
whose very lives are being 
threatened by cancer. Isn’t this 
a far greater threat to our na- 
tional security _than anything 
that™ could) be thwarted by 
atomic bombs? 

There is a connection between 
building A-bombs and_ fighting 
cancer, Among the newest 
methods of treating cancer, and 
its a method which shows great 
Pie 


World of Labor 


(C inthindel from Page 3) 


also contributes heavily to the 


problem. 
* 


AS WE SEE IT, 
labor faces an important choice: 
to continue as it is going and 
‘facing an ever-greater threat to 


therefore, 


union -and = union-standards or 
tackle the problem — seriously. 
The coming CIO-AFL merger, 
we told, will enable 


the labor movement to really do 


are often 


something about this dyvnamite- 
loaded situation. It is naive, 
however, to think that 
unity ot strengih svill bring a 
solution. No less impoftant is 
the 
an eltfective program 
united Jabor movement. 

The No. IL question is the 
need of a new emphasis on the 
shorter workweek. Labor cannot 
stop the auomation and me- 
chanization trend which seems 
to be developing at a speed 
that more than balances the in- 
creased mass purchasing power 
brought by wage increases. But 
shorter hours at no cut in earn- 
ings can have a more direct ef- 
fect on jobs. 

Some 
this. The C1O’s Communications 
Workers of America, noting the 
cut of 20,000 jobs in the tele- 
phone field the yea 
1934, dub to technological 
changes, decided in its St. Louis 
convention last month to place 
the demand for the seven-hour 
day at the top of its collective 
bargaining list. The heavy un- 
employment in steel last yea 
with nfuch of it continuing de- 
spite new records in production, 
has put the shorter work-week 
there, too, high -on the list of 
objectives. And in the auto 
union thev are discovering the 
Same thing. 

The Ne. 2 question, but no 
ess important, is a real drive to 
Organize the unorganized, pri- 
marily in the South, but every- 
where else, too. And unless this 
is done quickly and earnestly, 
the union-nonunion differential 
will expand to even more dan- 
gerous proportions, and the ben- 
efical effects of a higher wage 
minimum will be wiped. out or 


greatly reduced. 


towards 
the 


needed orientation 
tr 


wWnOnsS are recognizing 


just. for 


isotopes—atomic energy. The so- 
called cobalt bomb is an ex- 
ample. Radioactive ocbalt is di- 


of spcial apparatus. Results have 
been highly encouraging even 
with such deadly growths as 
cancers of the brain. 

However, there are only a 
handful of cobalt bomb units in 
the entire country, and so far 
only a very few cancer victims 
have been able to obtain treat- 
ment. Incidentally in most cases 
one of the requirements of ob- 
taining such treatment has been 
the ability to meet the huge 
cost. 

* 

IT IS HARD to conceive of 
a better way to strengthen our 
country and to bring happiness 
to its people than by developing 
an atomic energy program di- 


rected’ against a real enemy— 
cancer. Of course, there can be 
no guarantees of success of such 


a program, but there certainly 
can be a greater expectation of 
achieving an etfective atomic 
weapon against cancer, than 
there could have been of manu- 
facturing an A-bomb when the 
Manhattan project, was _ first 


is the use of radioactive | 


a 


mere . 


That the goaf is “worthwhile 
can be seen from just a few 
simple but terrible statistics: 

Cancer now claims more than 
235,000 Americans lives a year. 
It is estimated that if present 
death rates continue; 24 million 
Americans of our current pop- 
ulation are destined to die of 
cancer. Every day 650 die. 

More than half of all cancer 
deaths in people under 65 years 
of age. Cancer kills more school- 


rected against a tumor by means - 


age children than any other dis- 
ease. Many dhildren are or- 
phaned because cancer. strikes 
down young adults. 


Three out of four * persons 
who get cancers today die of 
the disease. 

If you live in a city of 25,000 
population, more than 6,000 of 
your friends and neighbors can 
be expected to die of cancer 
eventually. Thirty-five are likely — 
to die of cancer this vear. 


What is being done about this 
terrible. devastation, this ever- 
present threat against the se- 
curity of the American family? 


* 


IT IS NO REFLECTION on 
those who are trying to lick the 
disease to say that precious little 
is being done. For all of its 
campaigning, the American 
Cancer Society today is able to 
collect only $21 million to carry 
on the fight against cancer. Can- 
cer research supported by the 
Cancer Soicety has an allocation 
of $5,500,000. Virtually every 
atomic explosion on the Nevada 
desert costs far more than this. 


The government does support 
some cancer research, largely 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, but 
this too is just a drop in the 
bucket. 

Let the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission announce that this coun- 
try is ready to challenge the 
rest of the world to a new kind 
of atomic energy rece, one in 
which the only weapons sought 
would be those destructive of 


cancer. The pepoel of all na- 
tions could look forward to a 
new security in the knowledge 


that the fallout would be. hu- 
man happiness. 


By RALPH PARKER 
MOSCOW 


I was lunching recently at 
the Volga restaurant in the Mos- 
cow River Port building—where 
they bring you fresh-caught fish, 
holding them alive before your 
eyes as tenderly as any rare 
bottle of claret-when I saw 
something that made me _ rub 
my eves hard. j 


Paddling upstream/ came the 
squat form of -. steamer 
Maxim Gorky, On its decks 
dignified black-cassocked clergy 
were strolling or gathered in 
groups engaged in conversation. 

I recognized archpriests and 
deacons and_ several monks 
among them and then, appear- 
ing a bit underdressed in that 
eae what appeared to be 


American Clergy Visit Moscow 


a group of English clergymen. 
Later on I discovered what 


was happening. A few days be- : 


fore .there had arrived in Mos- 
cow the first group of rank-and- 
file American clergy ever to be 
invited by the Holy Synod of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. 


The Russian church authorities | 
decided to hold one of those de- | 


lightful river picnics on the 
lakes connecting portions of the 
Moscow Volga Canal. 

What's more they invited 
clergymen from many. parts of 
the Soviet Union — Armenia, 
Ukraine and so forth—to meet 
their foreign guests. 

As the Maxim Gorky cruised 
up and down the lakes they 
talked theology, international 
understanding and of course 
problems of daily life. 


tried, 


(Continued from Page 3) 
many of them are serving 
lite now in jails. 
From all evidence that came to! 


doubtedly a creature of certain Re- 
publicans. Every political link con- 
firmed this during the trials. Its 


Wolverine Republican League, 


which circulated Brucker’s petitions 
Lor U. S. Senator in 1936 and where 


he made his maiden speech. 
We next hear of “Wobbling” 


leader here terms him, in 
when he was attorney 


|Garage Owners. 


Long an exploited group of 
workers, the mechanics tried to 
build a union, joined the UAW- 
CIO and they challenged the open 
shap policies of General Motors 
Chevrolet garages. Brucker, attor-} 
ney for the garages, rushed scream- 
ing to the-Detroit Common Coun- 
cil for police strikebreakers. 

being 


Mayor Cobo, who is- 
boomed for GOP candidate for 
Governor here in 1956 and buys 
only GM buses for Detroit, will- 
ingly provided. the cops as strike- 
breakers. This plus injunctions and 
police violence broke the strike, 
with Brucker being the main plot- 
ter of the strikebreaking. 


| Then come: he. gre). one 


‘ - 


light the Black Legion was un-| 


last fall. Two of the company law- 


-yers were from Brucker’s law firm 


land together with Circuit Court 
Judge Frank Fe ‘rguson, brother of 
the late U. S. Senator Homer Fer- 
guson, produced one of the most 
vicious anti-labor injunctions ever 
seen. Only the mass picket support 


main front in Michigan was the! of 30 UAW locals coming in to 


break the injunction saved the 
Square D, UE led strike from be- 
ing busted, like the UAW Garage 


workers was by the same techni- 


| que back in 1946, 


Wilbur, as Frank X. Martel, AFL! 
1946 | 
for the: 


* 


THIS IS only a small part of 
Brucker. The U. S.-Senate should 
know about the man whom the 
press terms “mild-mannered” and 
who will appear before them for 
ratification. “Wobbling” Wilbur 
will come there smiling, urbane 


edge that most of the Senators 
don’t know his past record. 


That’s why he was proposed by 
C. E. Wilson of General Motors. 
Because what's good for General 


Motors sure isn’t going to be good 
for peace, security, welfare 


ae and a care. The 
eaking, aiting, stooge 
of Big Buckdioa, Wesickers ckoota 
ent ee ay Feet Caer 


ernment, 


; 
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New Army Boss Had Ties with Black Legion 


and sure of himself in the knowl- | 


the. 
American people but what: does: 


« 
<> 
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Dear Editor | 


VRPT VVVAVVTVAAVVVVVVVAWV* Letters from Readers 


=> 


On Women’s 
Right to Work 

NEW YORK CITY. 
Dear Editor: 

When I read the June 5 Work- 
er with the renewed “Woman 
Today” page I felt the way the 
Negroes must have felt when 


they first heard the Emancipation 


Proclamation.. The articles of 


Elizabeth ‘Lawson and Carl 
Hirsch are assurance that the 
problem of working women is 
on our paper-s agenda. 


The recognition of ‘ ‘women’s 
right to work” instead of “we 
have to work” is important. “ie 
we women keep on insisting we 
work because we have to, with- 
out claiming a right to work at 
the same time, then we are pre- 
paring the way for someone to 
come to our aid. by offering: 


“You women don’t have to work’ 


any more, you can all go back 
home where you belong!” 


Can you get more information 
on California's program for state 
support of child care centers? 
I didn't know they had such a 
program. They are way ahead of 
New York State. 
2 E. M. N. 


* 
TV or Not TV 
That's the Question 
| NEW.YORK 


Dear Editor: 


I read Joseph North’s column 
on TV and reading and find it 
most pertinent. Yesterday I 
visited some friends, a couple 


with a cute little baby girl of 
four months. We talked about 
TV. Is it good, bad or indil- 
ferent? We all agreed that there 


are some good programs for 


both adults and children. We 


agreed that lots of the stuff on - 


TV is tripe. We discussed its 
effect on children. They say that 
they will control it when their 
daughter reaches an age to look 
at it. They will only allow her 
to watch the good programs and 
also. not to permit it to become 


~ exten 2 nies 


— «too. 


a fetish where it will interfere 
with wholesome play and other 
activities with other — 
etc. 

They said they knew of a case 
where parents took a stand on. 
no TV and the child went to 
other homes for it and also felt 
resentful that his parents were 
being unreasonable. 

I as an office worker do at 
times feel I can’t discuss TV 
when the other workers talk 
about it. I surprised one when I 
said I did not know who Eddie 
Fisher was. _ 

As for myself, I am a busy 


’ person. I work in an office all 


day. When I get home I shop 
for food on the way home, make 
the evening meal for myself 
and my daughter. Then I relax 
for a few minutes and off I go 
to a union meeting ‘or some 
other activity. Often I come 
home too late to read my Daily 
Worker and get up an hour 


_ earlier in the morning to do it. 


Now I say to myself how in 
the world can I spare precious 
time to watch TV. I haven't got 
a set and I don’t miss it. Most 
everybody I know has one 
though. 

This couple I told you about 
claim they can watch TV occa- 
sionally and do reading too. I 
cant and don't seem to want 
However when I visit 
friends socially I watch it with 
them. 

A READER. 
* 


He Likes the 
Women’s Column 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


_ Dear friend: 


I bang up against the woman~ 
question frequently in the all- 
male, higher-than-average-paid 
department of my shop. Being 
textile where about half of my 
union colleagues are women, | 
feel strongly and challenge re- 
marks and actions which smack 
of the insulting Hollywood tvpe 
“he-man.” And most times it’s 
not too hard to needle the phony 
“he-man” who acts as sneak and 
bully. But the problem of equal 
rights—and respect—of women in 
industry is bigger, more subtle, 
and more important than we men 
realize. 


So I appreciate Miss Lawson's 
efforts, and your newspaper's 
in putting new life into the ques 
tion of women today. 

¢. K., +» Spr ingfield, Mass. 


Into a Detroit hospital, eles of del baten anata 


—_— — — 
— — 


Dorothy Guthrie, in June 1936, after she had told. court hearing — 
_of the location of the Black Legion's printing establishment. 


‘ £k 


ILLINOIS. aan 
Plan Sale of 25,000 Lightfoot 
Pamphlets Before July 31 Rally 
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CHICAGO.—“I believe that my’ 


case can: be won, that American 
democracy can be defended.” This 
is the conclusion which Claude 
Lightfoot reaches in the newly- 
issued pamphlet “Not Guilty,” 


based on his masterful speech. te’ 


a Los Angeles mass meeting last 


is the recent dissenting opinion 
written by Federal Judge William 
L. Hastie of the Third Circuit 


against Steve Nelson and other 
Pittsburgh Communist _ leaders, 
‘previously convicted under a Smith 


‘Act “conspiracy” charge. 
} 


Court of Appeals in the case) 


Individual 
and Corporate 
INCOME TAX 


“Wateeceee 


. 
oe scccccsoooeceeees® 
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PROPERTY TAX 


Spring. | Of particular interest in rela- 
* ‘ a . s 
Chicago area workers for the | tion to the Lightfoot case is Judge 
Lightfoot defense have set a min-| Hastie s analysis of the testimony 
imum goal of selling and distribut-| Of John Lautner, who was also the 
ing 25,000 copies of the Light-| chief prosecution witness against 
foot defense have set a minimum —. er awe , 
goal of selling and distributing utner did not point to a sin- 
distributing 25,000 copies of the gel thing indicating that the 1945 
Lightfoot pamphlet in the next Prosram [of the Communist P arty] 
Pn Chenn * Coniond contemplated . .. teaching that 


copies | 

have already. been mailed out by the time had now come to work 
the Lightfoot Defense Committee. | for the overthrow of the 0 
A number of recent develop-| °vernmem worsen gh AS or sessecc 8 


sag “We ar Ovi ‘j 10Ww to 
ments Indicate that the Lightfoot! ©, 76, Mave Hehe now te 


- Case, now joined with the Junius . 
somes rc ae ates Pt. moe ‘| the Appeals Court hearing,” Leon) 
: P 2 Bey © Katzen, acting chairman of the| 


« >» . . 
the “tomb” of the Smith Act. Lightfoot Defense Committee. “AS | People Stuck with Burden 
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Bconomic Ovtieot, CIO. 


One effect of the recent cam-', first major city-wide action we) 
paign agaisnt the Broyles Bill was aye planning a giant open air rally. 
to Sive the Illinois public an ed- for Sunday, July 31, 2:30 p.m, at 
ucation on the dangers of “guilt Washington Park at which Claude| 


by association” based on making Lightfpot and Junius Scales will S | 
membership” a crime. Tei. firm speak. We are working for a mini-| 
groundwork has been laid for re- mum attendance of 5,000 people. | | lA 


opening the drive for public sup- Every conscious progressive should | 
port for the appeal of Lightfoot's become an active mobilizer for 
conviction for mere “membership. '|this Freedom Rally.” The meet- financial burden on Illinois fam- 
The 7th Circuit Court of Appeals ing will be jointly sponsored by ilies, bi-partisan politicians have in-| 
is expected to hear the case next/the Washington Park Forum, the creased the state sales tax by a 
October. Southside Chapter, Civil Rights half-cent and hope to get still an- 


A second development with di-;Congress, and the Lightfoot De- other half-cent out of Chicagoans 


allies to develop a_ real fight 
against the Stratton-Daley | sales 
tax program. This was seen as a 
result of attitudes:among some la- 
bor leaders that having supported 
Daley for election last spring, 
they were compelled to’ support 


The sales tax, considered by la- 
bor as the most unfair of all types 
of taxes, was boosted by a coalition 
in the Legislature of statewide Re- 
publicans and Chicago Democrats. 
The so-called Stratton-Daly tax 


CHICAGO. — Loading another 


rect bearing on the Lightfoot case 


Auto Locals Gain in 


(Continued from Page 16) 


hour. The highest raises won 
were for pattern shop machinists 
who got a total of 46 cents per 
hour. All wage increases repre- 
sent a combination of the raises 
won in the national agreement 
as well as those won in the local 


supplement. 
* 


IN ADDITION to the wage 
raises of from seven cents per 
hour to 46 cents per hour, Dan- 
ville Local 579 won wholesale 
job reclassifications. In view of 
the fact that the Danville plant is 
a foundry, the concessions won 
by the workers for company pur- 
chase of safety gloves, company 
replacement of safety shoes and 
company payment for prescrip- 
tion safety glasses are important 
gains for the workers. They rep- 
resent a real dollar and cents vie- 
tory. More important is the fact 
that the safety hazard in the 
dangerous foundry operation is 
reduced. 

At the two giant Electromo- 
tive plants of GM, located on the 
South Side of Chicago and in La- 
Grange, Ill, UAW Local 719 
‘won substantially what it struck 
for in the form of a new and im- 
proved local seniority agreement. 
The four-day strike, which be- 
gan on the eve of the national 
settlement and continued until 
local agreement was won, result- 
ed in winning provisions that 
guaranteed laid off workers the 
right to be recalled to their old 
jobs. In the past the company 
has recalled workers at jobs 
other than those that they were 
laid off from. This led to num- 
erous. wage cuts. oy 

As a result of the new local 
agreement negotiated by Electro-. 
motive. Local 719, women. work- 
ers won preates, protection in the 
event of layofts.. Many ¢lassifica- 
tions. formerly: clesed: to women. 
workets have now been opened: 
up. This permits many women to. 
transfer to other jobs rather.than 
be laid off.. The local agreement: 


further provides for: mone equit- - 


able:distribution: of overtime; the. 
right for workers to. make known 
their ‘shift -preference -twice a 


year (previously onée._ a year); 
further negbtiations to také : 


fense Committee. 


14 cents per hour for some 70 
different jobs. This is in addi- 
tion to the wage increases won 
in the national GM agreement. 
These increases are estimated to 
be between three and five cents 
per hour for the entire plant. 

At the Fisher Body plant of 
GM, located at Willow Springs, 
Til., the members of Local 558 
won their first written local sup- 
plement. This agreement was 
won as a result of a four-day 
strike that followed the national 
GM settlement. Major gains list- 
ed by the local are the follow- 
ing: | 
1.—A tied-down grievance pro- 
cedure including time limits for 
the company to answer all griev- 
ances. Previously, many grievances 
were filed with the foremen and 
not answered. 

2.—The posting of production 
standards. This will assist in the 
fight against speedup. 

3.—Adequate altel on all jobs. 

4.—Gloves at company expense. 
This had previously cost workers 
from 75 cents to $3 per week. 

* 


THROUGHOUT the Chicago 
area, the General Motors workers 
expressed the great need for im- 
proving working conditions. In this 
respect there was much dissatisfac- 
tion with the master GM agree- 
ment. While the workers greeted 
the gains in the national contract, 
they voiced their disapproval of 
the failure to improve the national 
agreement so as to make it more 
difficult for the General Motors 
corporation to speed up the _jobs. 

The local stoppages were an ex- 
pression of the need to improve 
plant conditions. On an overall 
basis, the GM workers expressed 
strong feelings that more could 
have been won in the national 
agreement in view of the readiness 
of the auto workers.to carry the 
fight to the company, One feature 
of the national agreement was uni- 
versally greeted in all GM plants. 
That was the winning of the union 
RR ae Bas a dP, 

During the local GM strikes there 
was: a noticeable absence of fac- 
tionalism. Unity was established to 
win the-demands. It is the feeling 
of mast ‘of GM workers that this 
unity Gai, be. maintained during the 


concerning seniority in certain coming period. The GM workers re- 


key departments. 
=o 


‘+ “ON: THE: wage side of the 
ledgay. dhe, Electrometiye, work, :, They seemed 


rom five to vent 
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ers won increases oO 


to work, enthusiastic about 
ains that they had won, es-. 
local supplements. 
exrmined. to pre- 
the corporation from beating 
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Strikes 


by the end of this month. 
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ple as a “temporary solution to 
the problems of schools and wel- 
fare institutions. If the past is any 
example, Illinois citizens face a 
fight to keep this tax boost limited 
to the two-year period for which 
‘it was designed. 


down the working conditions. It is 
for this reason that many workers 
saw the need for unity in the local 
unions to be a greater degree than 


: THE four state tax bills and the 
ever before. 


House vote by which they were 
passed is as follows: (a) a boost in 
the state sales tax by one-half cent 
for two years, 82-64; an authoriza- 
tion to city government to levy a 
one-half cent local sales tax with- 


* 


AT THE two major Chicago 
Ford plants there ar no local sup- 
plements. The leadership of Local 
551 at the Ford Assembly plant in 
Hegewisch opposed the five-year 
escalator clause in 1950. This year to protect border cities from los- 
they recommended adoption of the} ing business to eities across state 
national agreement and the mem-|lines, 111-12; an authorization for 
bership ratified by a vote of.1,603) cities to pass a utility tax which 
to 158. The leaders of the local,| will not cut into the profits of the 
recognizing the dissatisfaction with giant public utilities but will in- 
the failure to improve the working} stead be passed on to the 
conditions, emphasized that the} in the form of higher gas, electric, 
new agreement was a_ stepping! phone bills. 
stone to better things, in their opin- While the school-building pro- 
20n1. gram was held out to the people as 

In the June 27 issue of the Plant|“hait” for the passage of the state 
Gate News, organ of the UAW lo- sales tax increase, there is no such 
cals in the Chicago area, the Local justification given for the city sales 
591 leadership emphasized the im-' tax. Chicago's Mayor Daley has 
provements in working conditions frankly admitted that this added 
won in the new agreement. Those revenue will be used largely to 
issues singled out for special men-; hire more policemen. 
tion were: rotation of overtime on| pjaley was jubilant over the deal 
an equitable basis, relief time, job| pic} paved the way for a so-call- 
posting and new arrangements in! eg “hack-door’” city tax levy, by- 


regard to productjon standards. It! ,o<c:n¢ a vote by Chicago citizens. 
is the interpretation of the Local P & ‘‘ g° 


551 Jeadership that the new section THIS mencaver wes 0: taliee 


on production standards will help ston of the Sack that the oom aun 
ae ee hight — speedup _|is highly unpopular in Chicago and 

Nick Cashia, president of Ford | \\i]] hecome more so as citizens be- 
Aircraft Local 471, hails the sup-| gin to feel its effects. In addition 
plementary unemployment msur- to the new financial burden, the 
ance as comparable to the gain of new city tax involves many compli- 
the eight-hour day by the labor) cations in the keeping mf records, 
movement. But it seems to on the method of collection, the ques- 
the safe side and to answer criti-| tion of where and when the tax 
cism of the national agreement, he applies. 


= ee ” 3 live with} However, it was in dicated that 
this new contract. ... : ; ‘i 
the wheels in the City Council have 


The sentiment of the Ford and ae 
GM workers in the Chicago area|been greased for quick action in 


for an improved eontract was putting the city tax in effect. And 
voiced on the picketlines, after the| unless further opposition develops, 
agreements were reached. The high going beyond that of small mer- 
degree of unity and solidarity that ch Payer 
marked the picketlines are now evi- pg af oe, ; 
denced in the plants: Attempts on/®?.4S 7 “He. a8- 
the part of the corporation to 
whittle down the contract since the 


strikes have been rebuffed by the 


workers. 
The general expression. used in 
the plants is. that the next three 


scheme was unloaded on the peo- | 


out a referendum, 87-58; a use tax 


eople. 


his entire program, including those 
features which were contrary to 
labor’s own program. 

Having restrained labors inde- 
pendent role in the mayoralty elec- 
tions, these labor leaders have now 
followed through by putting a rein 
on any criticism of the Daley re- 
gime. The AFL remained silent 
on the sales tax increase. The 
Cook County ClO, although con- 
demning the sales tax at a con- 
ference here a few months ago, 
failed to follow this up with any 
opposition during the legislative 
debate. , | 

The national CIO has been 
traditionally opposed to the sales 
tax in any form, pointing out that 
it transfers the main load of taxa- . 
tion from the bankers and indus- 
trialists to the working people. In 
the last state CIO convention last 
January a resolution was passed 
which not only condemned-~ the 
sales tax but also called on Hlinois 
legislators to initiate a move to- 
ward a graduated income tax for 
Illinois. 

* 

THE growing reaction against 
the new tax burdens may give rise 
to a broad and more vigorous fight. 
ito change the tax base in Illinois. 
In addition to labor, there are 
many liberal forces which in past 
years have rallied to any fight 
whch developed for a state income 
tax. 

Even many of those who went 
along with the sales tax increase 
because it was presented as the 
only way to secure a much-needed 
school-building program, recognize 
that the fight must now be made 
for a state income tax which will 
replace the sales tax and all other 
unequitable taxes. | 

e new 50 percent increase m 


was consider- 


This tax was seen as setting a 
dangerous precedent, introducmg § 
for the first time in oe this 
most inequitable form of taxation. ' 
‘This puts Chicago and _ Illinois | 
even farther behind other states 


‘the sales taxes, city and state, 
raises the burden to about $100 a 
year for the average worker's fam- 
ily. The utility tax. will add .aii- 
other $20. Many laboring nee we 
now feel they have to fight that 
much harder for a wage increase 
to offset this new boost in. the 
‘cost of living in I}linois. 


years are going to be different than 
the last five. Those who have ob- 
served the militancy: of: the - auto 
workers in the. Chicago.area have 
good reason to: believe thatthe end 
of the strike was not«the.end:of, 


-—t?a<hts2akia. - 


the struggle in the auto plants. | 


where the mam form of state) 
taxation is the graduated income) 
tax, putting the heaviest burden) 
on those most able to pay. 


_ PART ICULABLY alarming here 
| was the failure of labor and its! 


Send all material, advertise- 
ments and subscripttens for the 


dolph 


iil. 


Me 
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GOV. STRATTON, VETO THE BROYL 


THE DANGEROUS and unprincipled “deal in the Illinois Legislature 
which led to the passage of one of the Broyles Bills can still be defeated. It 
must be defeated! 

The demand must now ring out across the state that Governor Stratton 
veto Senate Bill No. 58, the so-called “loyalty oath” bill. 

The tremendous. opposition which has developed in Illinois against witch- 
hunt bills proves that this fight can also be won. 

Never before in the state's history has such a powerful and far-reachin 
clamor been raised by people's organizations of every description against a 
repression. Not: even in previous years, when the Broyles Bills were completely 
stopped, did the mass struggle against these bills reach such heights. 

This mass action and sentiment has had the most significant effect. A series 
of repressive bills were stopped this year. The American Legion's proposed probe 
of school textbooks was soundly defeated. 

- The most dangerous of the two Broyles Bills was killed. This was S.B. 59, 
the so-called “membership” bill which would have provided imprisonment not 
only for Communists but for members of many mass organizations. 


Sanne enna 


defeat is a triumph for the democratic forces. . | 

In the = hour of the Legislature, a shameful “deal” was made 
with Broyles by a handful of House members who held the necessary votes for 
passage of the “loyalty oath” bill. It is not known what they received from 
Broyles in return for reversing their vote on this bill. | 

Even in its amended form, this approved bill is terribly dangerous. For one 
thing, its passage feeds fascist reaction at the very time when McCarthyism has 
been dealt some serious blows and. has been forced to retreat. 

The final passage of this bill would lay the basis for intimidating, fram- 
ing, firing teachers and many publicly-employed citizens. This bill contains not 
a “loyalty oath” but a McCarthyite affidavit which can be used to bludgeon 
each one of its signers. 7 

Governor Stratton must now feel the full weight of the great statewide 
movement which has developed against the Broyles Bills. He must hear now 
once again from every organizaiion, every individual. 

Some telegrams have already béen sént to the Governor. The American 
Civil Liberties Union and some of the labor organizations have begun to move. 


Lt 


This “membership” bill was amended in a dozen ways and still it could 
not be passed over the vigorous opposition of the people. 
This was the bill that Broyles really wanted 
been a fascist weapon with which to terrorize the people of this state and its 


esperately. It would have 


Speed is important. , 
It: is not enough that you or your -organization are already “on record” 
against the Broyles Bills. Wire or call or see the Governor now in Springfield. 


Demand a veto! . 


In Struggles to Come... 


Steeltown Wont Forget the 
Night the Mills Went Down 


By CARL HIRSCH 


EAST CHICAGO. 


The midnight June 30 shutdown of the Chicago area steel mills was an impressive 
demonstration—and its significance was not lost on the steel companies nor on the work- 


ers. In a matter of less than an ho 


chine in the five big Chicago- 
area plants was little more than 
a cold heap. 

“She’s down!” an Inland work- 
er informed us with a_ broad 
smile as he walked out of the 
gate shortly before midnight. 
From Gary across the sandy 
crescent to South Chicago, the 
5 mammoths were in fact down. 
And the giant of that night was 
Joe Steelworker, proud, confi- 
dent, unworried for the moment. 


* 

-THE plant gate crowds were 
almost light-hearted in mood. 
But the workers we talked to, 
one after another, unburdened 
their bitter complaints against 
the company. 

“I didn't expect a strike; but 
now I'm mad enough to stay out 
here ‘td Christmas.” The remark 
came from a lean youth with a 
picket sign, his own _ product, 
scrawled with the words, “Auto 


Gets 20 Cénts, Steel Offers a 
Measly Dime.” 

At the U. S. Steel’s South 
Works, the roadway to every 
plant gate were choked with 
strikers. In group after group, 
the workers spoke freely. “The 
company has been raking in the 
profits... .” “They want record 
production, but they won’t pay 
for it.” “If they really want a 

fight, they'll get it... <” 


* 


THE last of the furnaces were 
being tapped out near the “steel 
side gate” at Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube. A Negro griever explain- 
ed to us in detail that while the 
wage issue was important, the 
workers were “het up” about 
working conditions. 

“This coming year you'll see 
some battles over speedup, sen- 
jority, upgrading, transfers, over- 
time and a lot of other griev- 
ances that are piling up,” he said. 

The strike “that wasn’t sup- 
posed to happen” had by then 
passed the zero hour. The work- 
ers here, who had been await- 
ing word from the_ negotiation 
knew that they had now moved 
into the center of the stage. 

Debates in a Pittsburgh hotel 
room were no longer the key 
thing. The pickets and the dead 
furnaces .and the silent finishing 


mills and the mood of struggle 
had become decisive. ; 
* a, 
IN THOSE hours when the 
second shift filed out and the 


— 


midnight turn stayed out, the 
steel settlement ante rolled up 
by a full five cents. 

“Well need every penny we 


ur, this 25-million-ton-a-year steel- producing ma- 


can get the way prices have 
been going up.” The little fel- 
low with the Texas drawl squat- 
ted and spat. “I’m paying $65 
a month for two rooms.” 

“I pay $45 for one no-room,” 
answered a heavy-set Negro, “just 
a place to come in out of-the 
rain.’ Clearly, the steel com- 
panies and all the rest of the 
business interests had already 
raised prices to the point where 
the workers were still a long way 


from “catching up.” But much 


of the mill gate talk that night 
expressed disgust that any steel 


lire 
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wage increase would be follow- 

ed by a steel price increase and 

a new wave of rising living costs. 
* 


ON ONE picket line, a Mexi- 


can-American youth mentioned 
that although steel union presi- 
dent David. J. MacDonald had 
been an arm-in-afm companion 
of the company heads, it was the 
workers who finally had to win 
the settlement with a strike. 
“MacDonald's all right,” re- 
sponded another; “but if I was 


him, I'll tell you what I'd do.” 
He amplified by showing how 
he'd lay down a 20-cent ulti- 


._ matum to the company, pick up 


his hat and walk out. “They d 
know where to find me,” he said. 


It was the strong, confident 
talk of workers who had stopped 
nationwide steel production al- 
most as easily as you turn off a 
faucet. It was the talk of workers 
who know they may be called on 
to do it again next year for even 
bigger stakes. 


CHICAGO.—The million- 
member National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People has thrown its weight 
behind the demand for swift of- 
ficial action against Trumbull 
Park racism. ; 

At a national convention in 
Atlantic City, the NAACP took 
this stand: : 

® Condemned Chicago offi- 
cials and city police for their 
“indifferenec to this -intlamma- 
tory situation.” 

® Demanded that Gov. Strat- 
ton immediately assign National 
Guard units to the South Chi- 
cago housing project to maintain 
law and order, in view of the 
failure of city officials to act. 


® Decided to unife labor, re- 
ligious and civic forces . “sufh- 
cient to arouse community pres- 
sure on city officials to end the 
tension existing through proper 
and effective law enforcement.” 

~ R 

THE newly-formed Chicago 
Commission on Community Wel- 
fare will be faced with this chal- 
lenge of the NAACP. The 23- 
member commission was ap- 
pointed by Mayor Daley and 
was meeting this week to begin 
an investigation of the Trumbull 
Park situation. 

Daley issued a statement de- 
claring: “We need not only to 
bring peace and security to 
Trumbull Park but to imsure 


that no other such incidents will 
arise in any other communities.” 

The NAACP national conven- 
tion sounded a warning of more 
mob yiolence in a _ resolution 
adopted prior to the July 4 
weekend, as new signs of racist 
action were beginning to ap- 
pear. The organization said that 
the situation “appears to have 
every indication of exploding 
into violence again.” 

* 

AFTER a two-hour discus- 
sion, the convention voted tor 
the resolution, pointing out the 
Trumbull Park outrage will soon 
be going into its third year. 

The new racist 
here was being accompanied by 


incitement 


Show Gains Won by Auto 


Locals on Picket Lines 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO. — As a result of 
determined, militant action, the 
General Motors workers in four 
Chicago-area locals won impor- 
tant concessions from the com- 
pany in the form of improv 
working conditions and addition- 
al wage increases. These gains 
were ve and beyond the na- 
tional settlement. ~ 

At the same time, the Ford 


workers in the two major Chi- 
cago locals served notice on the 
Ford Motor Company that they 
were determined to safeguard 
and improve their working con- 
ditions. 

GM _ Local 579 at Danville, 
with about 2,500 members, reg- 
istered the most spectacular 
wage gains in the area. The five- 
day strike that followed the na- 
tional agreement with General 


Motors resulted in the local man- 
agement agreeing to wage _ in- 


creases which average out to 1742 
cents Der hour. The local union - 


refused to go back to work until 
the local demands were met by 
the company. | 
All j on incentive bonus 
had 17 cents per hour added 
to the base rate. The new base 
rate for sweepers is $1.78 per 
(Continued on Page 15) — 


NAACP Challenges City to 
Put End to Trumbull Outrage — 


a sinister campaign of realty in- 
interests to put an end to the 
project and to all other public 
housing projects in Chicago as 
well. 

This proposal has been ad- 
vanced by the newspaper, the 
Southern Economist. The paper 
last week quoted Chicago Police 
Commissioner Timothy O'Con- | 
nor as saying that this is “a 
wonderful idea.” 

* 

CHICAGO delegates to the 
NAACP convention: who re- 
turned last week said that the 
Trumbull Park issue was one of 
the main features of the conven- 
tion. and drew attention from 
delegates throughout the coun- 
try. 

The resolution cited a series 
of recent racist incidents around 
the project. There was a refer- 
ence to the fact that several Ne- © 
groes were assaulted inside 
nearby St. Kevin's Catholic 
Church. on last Palm Sunday. 
The convention deleted the 
name. of the church. 


The convention charged that 
the South Deering Improvement 
Association is one of the organi- 
zations giving impetus to the 
attacks not only on the 29 Ne- 
gro families but also on white 
amilies in the project support- 
ing their Negro neighbors. The 


_ South Deering Improvement As- 


sociation was condemned - as 


“contrary to democratic practice 


and subversive to the Constitu- 


ton,” 


1 | _ = y A e | . * 
ett. Mian and Lesend 


—See Page 8 
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A Letter 
From the 
Southland 


WE ARE (as of July 6) 
just about $12,500 short of 
our $100,000 annual spring 


fund campaign goal. With 


full cooperation of readers, 
we can—and should—complete 
the campaign successfully by 
mid-July. Rush - your contribu- 
tions to P. O. Box 136, Cooper 
Station, New York City 3, N. Y. 


-—- --—_- - — 


Among letters received last 
week was one from a deep South 
town, which said: “Several days 
ago I wrote you requesting you 
stop sending The Worker be- 
cause I thought I was leaving 
this address. I have changed 
plans and will be here a few 
more months. Please keep send- 
ing The Worker. It is a fine 
newspaper.. Thank you very 


much.” 
Our records show this reader 


first subscribed this past Feb- 


ruary. We don’t know whether 
a supporter of the paper got him 
to subscribe, or whether he 
heard about us and subscribed 
himself. But there must be 
thousands upon thousands of 
Americans throughout the land 
who would react to our paper as 
he does if they knew about it. 
Isn't this a good time for all 
Worker supporters - to think 
about getting after friends, 
neighbors, shopmates — or just 
door-to-door ganvassing — to 
spread our paper? | 
Out in the Minnesota-Dakotas 
area, they're showing how to do 
it. The Minnesota Freedom of 
the Press Committee sent 20 
Worker subs the other day—from 


‘North and South Dakota, Du- 


luth and other parts of Min- 
nesota. A trip of 3,200 miles 
was made in getting these subs, 
doubless. from friends of the pa- 
per who hadn't seen it for some 


“years. 


“We're. determined to reach 


ow yearly goal of 300 Worker 


subs by the July 24 Freedom of 
the Press picnic,” the Commit- 
tee said. They're just 27 short, 
as of July 6. We don't doubt 

r areas can get similar re- 
sults with similar determination 


_—both for The Worker and Daily 


Worker. 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO. 


IN SHOCKING figures, 
the largest organization of 
educators revealed what 
U.S. parents already know 


* 


eachers 
tke on Schools 


—that the decline of the pub- 
lic schools and the neglect of 
the nation’s children has taken 
a downturn for the worse under 
the Eisenhower Administration. 


The 15,000 delegates to a 
convention ot the National Ed- 
ucation Association heard its 


Assignment U.8.A. 


in the Good Old Summertime 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE CITY is a cauldron 
in July: the heat curls up 
from the streets and shim- 
mers like a desert of as- 
phalt. You feel like Death 


Valley Scotty on the arid sand 
driving a team of 40 mules, each 
of which is obstreperous as hell. 
You wonder if you will soon be 
seeing the desert chimera of cool 
sparkling water 
and waving 
palm trees. 

You have 
walked through 
Harlem, or 
through the 
endless streets 
of Brooklyn @ 
and you see | 
humanity drap- 
ed like wilted 


flowers over the outside steps, 


on the roofs, the search for the 
wisp of air is on. You know 
it is so in all the populous cities, 
in the swelter of the midland 
metropolis of Chicago, it is so in 


Detroit,: in Los Angeles where 


the smog lays on the populace 
like a‘vast-and damp cotton 
blanket. Breathing doesn’t come 
natural any more. 

*Your friend lives in a flat of 
Bedford - Stuyvesant, one like 
thousands. He tells you, a mid- 
summer night's story. 

“Well, anyway, he says, 
“there was the weekend.” The 


ised land, the jaunt to the beach, 
any beach, and there is a noisy 
jubilation. His brood savors, 
long in advance, the moment 
when they will be. dashing 
across the sand, diving into the 
waves, living life to the full: 
the city-dweller’s dream. Mama 
has industriously packed the 
sandwiches, the bottles are full 
of drink, little Mamie has tried 
her new bathing suit on and it 
is a dream. Hallelluia. 


YOUR jalopy_is out on the 
road, one of an endless stream 
of cars. You drive carefully 
listening to the broadcaster who 
is telling you, between snatches 
of rock-and-roll, how many will 
be killed before dawn. His voice 
pursues you like a witch out of 
Macbeth with predictions: of ac- 
cidents and drownings, how 
many more will die this week- 
end than the same time last 
year. As you inch on you hear 
the lethal numbers game: eight 
killed in a head-on collision in 
Iowa, two families are wiped 
out, the announcer says, “his 


voice dropping a respectful reg- 


ister. You think of your own 
family and you look at the 
stream of cars before you, and 
in your mirror,’ you see the cars 
stretch endlessly behind you. 
Finally, you turn off the high- 
way into the entry to Jones 
Beach; the fragrance of a faint 
sea-breeze brings your kids the 
promise of cool salt -water, the 
surge of the wave, and suddenly 
jubilation is shattered as you 
encounter a barricade on the 


road. 
“Closed.” 
* 


THE BEACH has been filled 
to capacity since 8 a.m., not an 
additional human being can be 
shoe-horned into this stretch of 
the soothing ocean. : 


There is a kind of stunned 
silence in the cdf as you twist 
back into the highway, into the 


executive secretary, William G. 
Carr, make the charge that the 
crisis in the schools “has been 
too largely ignored by our na- 
tional government.” 

Carr gave an account of the 
tortuous struggles of the NEA 
for remedial federal legislation. 
Repeatedly, he said, these ef- 
forts were blocked by the two 
Eisenhower representatives, Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Heaith, Welfare and Education, 
and U.S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation Samuel _ Brownell, 
brother of the U.S. Attorney 


Ceneral. 
* 


IN THE WEEK-LONG con- 
vention, this note of sharp cri- 
ticism reached a high point Jin 


the speech of Adlai E. Steven-, 


son, the 1952, Democratic can- 
didate for President. 


“Six million children went to 
school this year in firetraps,” 
Stevenson declared, “seven hun- 
dred thousand children are on 
a split session basis and get 
only a half day’s schooling. We 
are currently short at least 250,- 
000 classrooms, room for seven 
and a_ half million children. 
We need 180,00 more teachers 
than are presently available.” 


Stevenson followed up his 
dramatic recital of the nature of 
the school crisis with the flat 
charge that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has done nothing 
more to relieve the situation 
than to call still another con- 
ference to be held at the White 


House next fall. 
* 


“THIS SEEMS to me a pi:i- 


fully inadequate excuse for 
years of doing absolutely noth- 
ing about America’s No. 1 do- 
mestic need—schools and teaci- 


ers,” the Democratic leader ce- . 


clared. 


Hanging over the convention 


like a pall was the fact that 
while the school crisis is mount- 
ing at a_ horrifying rate, two- 
thirds of the U.S. budget is 
military. 
ers and delegates dealt with 
this fact. Others, like Steven- 
son, skirted it. 

A Northwestern University 
educator, Prof. Joe Park, cited 
the tendency of the military to 
engulf the schools. “As mili- 
tarism grows within a nation,” 
he said, “it tends to establish a 
bureaucracy to direct scientific 
research along lines of interest 
to the military, to develop an 
educational system of its own, 
and to divert the attention of a 

ople from their devotion to 
liberty, democracy and humani- 
traditions.’ 

* 

RAY GRAHAM, of the Iili- 
nois Department of Public In- 
struction, dealt with some of the 
deep-going social probl@ms 
which children bring with them 
into the *classroom. 

“A few years ago, I went in- 
to a classroom*tfor handicapped 
children,” he said.” “I had been 
there only a short time when a 
little girl came and stood in 
front of me and said, ‘My dad- 
dy’s in Korea. Can yqu imag- 
ine this child being able to do 

(Continued on Page 13) 


tarlan 


Some of the speak- | 


| 
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family cannot wait for the prom- 


ta (Continued on Page 12) 
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Steel 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE LEVEL of t 


for the 600,000 workers in basic steel.:. 


the serious weaknesses in. the 


Ford-General Motors 


agreements | 
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he 1955 wage round was lifted significantly when the United Steel- 
workers of America won an average wage raise of 15 cents an hour after a one-day strike 
Thereby the steel agreemerit made up for one ot 


——<- —_ 


- 


THE STEEL UNION will now 


© Transit Tieups Hit Four Ci 


TRANSIT: systems were shut 
down by strikes in four major 
cities: :\Washington, D. C., Los 
Angeles, Buffalo and Little Rock, 
Ark. In addition, strike action 
was being considered in Phila- 
delphia #y a local of CIO Trans- 
port Workers Union in protest 
against plans to lay off 158 
maintenance workers. In struck 


signed earlier, in which the aver- 
age direct money.~provision ac-| 
counted for less than 10 cents of; 
the 20-cent “package.” 

The steel union was limited by 


its midcontract reopener ‘to bar- | 


gaining only on The 
“fringes” | 

will be up for bargaining next 
June when the entire steel con- 


tract is due for renegotiation. Con-| 


wages. 


jee 


ra? gt 


a layoff pay _ plan,' 


“ 
a. 


" f 


‘swing its attention to its 600,000 
‘members in the fabricating divi- 


cities, walkouts were being con- 
ducted by AFL unions, with de- 
mands covering wage increases 


sions to get -the 15 cents for them. 
'The raise in steel along. with the 
‘recent auto pact will undoubtedly 
be a big influence in other major 


‘industries immediately in line for! 
bargaining—farm equipment, rub- 
ber, packing, electrical and others. ' 

The steel workers will get 11.5; 


cerning the latter objective, David ijations, - especially on ‘working! Cemts across the board plus an) 


J. McDonald, its president; has 


conditions. Speedup has raised pro- 


already voiced the view of the ductivity and profits to tnprece- 


steel union that the Ford-GM type dented Jevels and the workers fee] from 5.5 cents to six cents. 


‘extra half cent to increase the span 


between the 32 job classification 
That 


of layoff-pay plan will not be sat-' there is much.more where the means that after the lowest paid 


isfactory; that the USA is uot for 
an “honest-to-God” Guaranteed 
Annual Wage plan. 

* 


THE STEEL UNION'S victory, 
after an all-industry shutdown of 


15 cents came from. 
- The steel pact also called a 
halt to the trend of “nickel” settle- 


only a day, added new spirit to} wagecut efforts in textile and cer- 


the Fourth of July fireworks in the tain other . fields. “The 15-cent 


steeltowns. The added day or two’ ioney raise in steel and the pen- 


of idleness to the holiday caused 


by the shutdown was equally wel- 
comed by most steelworkers. 


Reports from the steel towns Automobile Workers will together | reached. 
also indicated that a spirit was influence unions to raise their bar- | get more substantial raises. Those! On the excuse that they must cover 


building up for next year’s nego*'gaining sights. 


sion-welfare plus the beginnings 
on layoff pay won by the United 


12-State Copper Strike 


Hits Mulish 


THE WEEK-LONG strike of more than 30,000 non- the war—widens the wage span 


ferrous metal workers continu 


broke off without progress. ] 
Four’ in copper — Kennecott, 
Phelps - Dodge and American 


Smelting and- Refining. Still work- 


ing are Anaconda Copper and 


some smaller independent com- 


panies. 


Sb 
< 4 oo 


Ss 


at 


F “S: 


TRUISTR 
The strike was called by the 
International Union of Mine, Mill 


Boss Front 


ed as post-holiday negotiations 
nvolved are three of the “Big 


iclassification one—now raised 


ments of recent years and is. most number. 
certainly a counterblow to the example, would get an extra 3.5 


jer 


to 
$1.68%2—each worker will get an| 
additional amount equal to a half! 
cent times his job - classification’ 
Classification eight, for 
‘cents—seven times a half cent 
‘along with the 11.5 cents, or a 
total of 15 cents. 


The bulk of the _ production 
workers are pretty much covered 
.by the time classification eight is. 
The skilled crafts will 


' 


iin the topmost classifications will 


~ | get as much as 15.5 cents above’ industry ,acting in unison like a 


the 11.5 cents, but they number 
only in the few thousands or hun-| 
dreds. 

, * 


| THE PLAN of higher raises for | 
those in the top brackets—the 
‘fourth such wage settlement since 


‘between the skilled and the low- 
production categories. This 
caused some dissatisfaction among: 


| and welfare improvements, 


* 


MINIMUM WAGE hearings 
were concluded before House 
labor committees with employer 
representatives loudly averring 
that higher wage floor would 


bankrupt small companies. 
Meanwhile, Wall Street Journal 
survey revealed that great num- 
ber of firms, especially in South, 


the lower-paid. But it was also 
a concession to the skilled who, as 
in the UAW, are pressing militant- 
ly for more than the across-the- 
board raises. 

A desire by the corporations to 
keep the unprecedented — profit 
level running and almost full oper- 
ations of the industry's 120-million 
ton annual capacity, was an influ- 
ence in the steel negotiations. But 
the steel companies also seized the 
opportunity to make extra profit. 


the extra cost of labor, the steel 


trust, announced a hike of $7.50 
on the price of a ton of steel. This 
is substantially above the new cost. 
In 1946 when the workers. won a 
raise of 18.5 cents (with price con- 
trols still in effect) a raise of $5 
on a ton of steel was declared. 
The price of steel often influ- 


C 
2 


Hie -_ 


AFFAIR 


© Bosses Fight Minimum Wage Hike 


are planning installation of labor 
saving machinery to bypass pos- 
sible higher minimium wages, 
House labor committee is ex- 
pected to récommend $1 min- 
imum, which is 25 cents below 
labor’s demand, although ten 
cents above President’s proposal. 
* 


FIVE-COUNTY strike in up- . 
state New York was settled 
when AFL carpenters won 20- 
cent hourly pay hike. 

BIGGEST TRUCKING ovt- 
fit in country, Associated Trans- 
port Inc., locked out employes 
at New England terminals in 
additional reprisal against strik- 
ing drivers in three down-east 
states. Two weeks. earlier, 500 
trucking companies retaliated 
with lockout of 18.000. drivers 
when AFL Teamsters struck: 
seyen key firms. ie 

a : 

SHARP EXCHANGE of let- 
ters on AFL-CIO merger was 
publicized between Michael J. 
Quill, CIO ‘Transport. Workers 
Union president and L. S. Buck- 
master, CIO Rubber Workers 
president. In exchange, publish- 
ed in TWU Express, Buckmas- 
ter took Quill-to task for op- 
poOsmg merger on grounds mer- 
ger set-up does not provide ade- 
quate guarantee against discrim- 
inatory practices. Quill insisted 
failure to obtain such guarantees 
was indication of CIO member- 
ship being taken for “clever 
ride” in merger deal. 

* 

STRIKEBREAKING _ efforts 
in Louisiana sugar _ refinery 
strik.s fizzled. At Godchaux re- 
finery, 35 strikebreakers packed 
their bags and walked out, amid 
reports of gun battles among 
scabs. At Colonial, highly touted | 
“grand reopening” turned into 


ences the entire commodity price 
index and eventually the cost of 
living. 


; 


| 


dud as no striker broke ranks 
and CIO Packinghouse Unien 
put on powerful demonstration. 


a 


: 


| 
| 
By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGTON 

THE AMERICAN Federa- 
‘tion of Labor has come to the 
conclusion that participation 
of the trade union rank and 
‘file is essential on the legisla- 
tive front. 

“It is about time that labor faced 
the fact that it will take concerted 
political action to create a more 
healthy legislative climate,’ the 
|AF L, News-Reporter declares in 
‘its latest issue. Unity between AFL 
and CIO, though important, is not 


and Smelter Workers, Indepen-|enough, the AFL official organ de- 


dent, with AFL craft unions in the 
field cooperating. The union is 
demanding a raise of 20 cents an 


hour, $60 a week gurantee for ‘rank and file membership,” it says. | 


workers laid off or sick, and other 


impovements. Company ofters, 
rejected by the union, range from 
two cents to 12.5 cents an hour. 

* 


MINE-MILL'S picket lines were 
thrown up in 12 states as the na- 
tien ~=began_ celebrating the 
Fourth of July weekend. 

If the strike continues much 
longer Sit is likely that Anaconda 
and the other companies still ope- 
rating, will be shut down, too. A 


strike was already authorized by 
the workers of those companies. 
The shutdown was held off- be- 
cause the company had been the 
first to make an offer, reported to 


be 10 cents an hour. A total of. 


60,000 members of Mine-Mill are 
affected hy the negotiations. 

The government, meanwhile, 
gave some indication that an early 


settlement is not expected with an. 


by Washington 
esidential order 


announcement 
ethcials that a 


‘will be asked for release of gov- 


: 


f 


orders 


ernment stockpiled copper to the 
market. The reason given for this 
action 


ii aa" claim, Ts | 
ee dy, ater J % by 


clares. 


“Success depends 
whole-hearted support 


the 
the 


upon 
of 


| The AFL keys its advice to the 


state legislatures, but that“adviee 


is eminently valid now as-the final 


Imonth of the first session of the 
‘84th Congress ebbs. 

The AFL Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department has 
‘decided that 
(union) wage provision in highway 
construction is to be won over the 
opposition of the Eisenhower ad- 
‘ministration and the Dixiecrats, 
the building trades locals must act 
at once. 


* 


if the prevailing’ 


©'the routine essentials completed 


' | 
all'next sessions of the national and} 


‘eader, will affect the course of the 
session very little. His replace-) 
ment, Senator Earle C. Clements, 


the “same spirit” as Johnson did, 
0 expedite the windup of the 


‘ession., 
* 


DESPITE the tiff between Pres- 
‘dent Eisenhower and Johnson on 
the accomplishments, or lack ol 
them, of the 84th Congress, no 
one believes that the White House 
wants this session prolonged. 

The President and the Dixie- 
crats, assisted by the Democratic 
leadership in Congress, want only 


and then adjournment. 


The White House figures that, 
with a speedy adjournment, and 
no fuss until then, it will get away 
with its dirtiest. doublecross since, 
the last one—the housing bill. 

On June 7, the Senate passed a 
housing bill providing for 135,000 


| 


THE AFL sees the possibility : 


of saving the Davis-Bacon prevail- | 


ing wage amendment if enough! Hy, 3 


! 


| the 


tee fo report it out. If the proviso 
‘then wins in the House a solid 
campaign could restore it, in con- 
ference, despite its previous dele- 
tion by the Senate. 7 

But it is certain that the windup 


pressure is generated to compel! 
ouse Public Works. Commit-;| 


of the session will not wait on the; | 
mobilization, ef labor’s re-| - 


leisurely 
sources, 


The su an. sous lags ies Roe | 
Adon, Johnson, Senate Malorityd sige paced: 


AC) be BSR. DOR: 


‘cott,- Michigan Republican, who in- 


prices he can afford.” 


units a year. After the Senate ac- 
tion, the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee’ reported out a 


bill. 
As the result of a wretched ma- 


‘'neuver from the White House the/even more 


Administration's own 35,000 unit 
bill is now bottled up in the House 
Rules Committee after a 6 to 6 tie 
vote. Voting against reporting out 
the Administration’s own bill were 
iour Republicans and two Dixie- 
crats. Voting for were six Demo- 
crats. 


The maneuver was accomplished | 


through a speech to ‘the Rules 
committee by Rép. Jesse P. Wol- 


timated that the Administration 
was not satisfied with the bill. 
Walter Reuther, president of the 
CIO, called the committee's action 


Unions Warn of GOP-Dixie Axe Job 


THE ADMINISTRATION _ is 
also going to try to get by mane- 
uver and pressure the universal 


<entucky, now acting Demoeratic bill for 35,000 housing units a| military training legislation which 
eader, said he would carry on in year. This was the Administration jit could not get by pressure alone. 


Rep. Charles P. Brownson, an 
-Indiana ne ema forsees_ that 
rastic UMT provisions 
will be smuggled into the legisla- 
tion in a House-Senate conference, 
after the Senate has acted, and 
the legislation will then be given 
the rush act in the final days of 
the session. 

Brownson also took a swipe at 
‘tthe bipartisan deal by which the 
House did not take a record vote 
on either the Powell anti-segrega- 
tion amendment, or on. the bill 
MOURE,: re ee | 

* 

THE UNITED Mine Workers, 
in an editorial in its Journal, Jaid » 
responsibility for the UMT and 


“a direct blow to every American 
who wants decent housing at 


j 


ithe fight on the Powell amend- 
ments at the door of the White 
House and of the Dixiecrats. 

“Just who do President Eisen- 
hower and the ‘great brains’ on 


'Capitol Hill who regard them- 


selves as military. ‘experts’ think 
they are kidding with all their 
phony accusations against those | 
who 0 Universal . Military 
Trainingr’ the United Mine Work- 
ers Journal asks. ™ 


The Journal challenges the Pres- 
ident to -write to Carl Vinson, 
Dixiecrat chairman of the House 
Armed Services Commitee, about 
the UMT bill in the tone that he 
used .to Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell. 
_“Maybe you ought to tell Vin- 
son about the Supreme Court de- 
cision on racial segregation in the 
public schools,” the Journal tells . 
the President. “He probably hasn't 
heard about it, Or maybe he thinks 
if he ignores it, it will ge away.” 
"UMW Journal also joins in, the 
labor denunciation .of the White 


House, playing. with the.idea of 


2.¥ (Gentinned on Rage, 13)... 
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“"Wobbling Wilbur” Bruckner Sponsored by Charles Wilson, Named by tk 


7 


_ New Army Boss Had Ties with Black Legion 


By WILLIAM ALLAN DETROIT. 
BEFORE THE U.S. SENATE ratifies the piabibients of Wilbur Mt Bhucker to be the new Secretary of: the Army to 


succeed Robert T. Stevens, they should know something of this smiling cherub who will appear before them. looking as if 
butter wouldn’t melt im his mouth. They should know that: In 1936 when Braces f ran unsuccessfully as the Republican ean- 


didate for the governorship of Michigan, he launched his campaign with a 
speech before the Wolverine Republican League of the Black Legion, the 


murderous Negro-baiting, Catholic-baiting, Jew-baiting, red-baiting, 4n ti-| 
labor outfit to which an estimated 50 killings were charged over a period of three years. It 
was that same Wolverine League front for th ese Black Legion killers that circulated Bruck-, 


ers nominating petitions in April 1936, as can be seen from a photostat of the League’s 


letter dated April 30, which we re- ‘derers of Poole. and campaigners 
produce aopennn. for Wilbur Brucker, sentenced to 
THREE weeks after that letter Michigan’s maximum of life im- 
wee se bee prisonment, are still serving in the 

was written, the wor'd was shock- Dean put five bullets into Charles state’s penitentiaries. Look at the | 
ed by as horrible a story of cold-| Pool, a young relief project work- list of officers of Woolverine Club— 
blooded murder as was ever told. jer and they left him dead in ajthat campaigned for Brucker in 
Scattering after a meeti.g of the ‘ditch. 1936 and you'll see J. N. Banner- 
League from the very same Fidlat- iii ts the estate ahaik broke) man a director: H. A. Davis on the’ 


er Temple where it always held its | led to entertainment committee; - Roy 


meetings, several carloads of the the Black Hooded Legion, Serenata’ levi: ES PORE 


> | 
> le “n some three score arrests. The mur- 
killers went out for_a eck- tie” — | membership committee and John S. 


Vincent, a delegate—all five were 
in the party that murdered Poole 
cand were tried for the killing in 
the summer of 1936. 
* 
THERE were countless other 
killings by these men. They kill- 
ed some ot the early fighters for 
‘union organization in the Ford and 
‘other auto plants. They also com- 
mitted some of the most cold- 
blooded killings of Negroes, one of 
them of a Negro hod carrier be- 
cause “they wanted to know what 
it felt like to shoot a Negro.” The 
‘Black Legion was used by em- 
/ployers against union organization 
in Flint and other auto towns. 
And it was after police cracked 
ithe Wolverine League that the evi-' 
idence led to the rest of the big 
| horror story of 1936—the year when 
ithe big business Liberty League 
‘(whose candidate Brucker was in 2 
[Michigan) was promoting terror plant. The killers got of scot free. 


> . : 
‘outtits against the rising labor! Brucker’s main base of operations vem 
‘movement and the supporters of for year©rs has be Cll committees ot. The Black Legion incorporated 


‘Franklin D. Roosevelt. the American Legion _Ou “subver- ‘all the features of the Ku Klux 

THE PRESIDENT of the Wol-|sive” activities. - Back ‘in’ 19335 he Klan. It was against Communists, 
verine Republican League, I. C. ‘was the prime mover ot a conter- Negroes, Catholics, Jews and for- 
Black and several others who had | ence of “patriots” in Grand Rapids, ©!8" born, it was active In indus- 
their names on the club’s station- Mich., to form “Constitution Pro- ial regions and it had friends in 
‘ery were arrested for taking part in tection League.” According to a high political places. Captain [ra 
plots to assassinate Arthur Kings- folder at that time it was to cc. He. Marmon of the Michigan state 
Jey, Highland Park, Michigan, pub- ordinate all anti-labor organiza- Police in 1956 exptessed” his cons 
lisher and Mayor William Voisine tions. A list of activities for these Vic¥on that at least 50 unexplain- 
‘of Ecorse. ‘constitution savers included  spv- ed “suicides” in Michigan were tie 
| When Black was Governor! ing On labor, countering “agit ators” work. ol th © Black Legion. FI O5- 
‘in 1932 the he publican Party was) and forming gad to bre ak up Sings, _ murder, assassination plois, 


‘thal time head ot oe suseieiiiiiiaiinls: . hing ot Sones and atvkers camps; 


Ford Service Department. Bennett IT 1S NOT strange then to find faked- forged leaflets designed to 
sat on the State Prison Parole Bd,| Brucker at a meeting of the Wol- discredit labor were all eventually 
fel got his thugs directly from the verine Republican Le ‘Ugue, in 1956 laid at the door of the 


Letter sent out on the stationery of the Wolverine Republican jails ol Michigan. The same thugs for the Black Legion, Black Legion by a grand jury and 


Club asking for support of Brucker for the Senate. Check marks 9 on Miller Road, Dearborn, in 1932; The Black Legion the courts. Sixty members of the 


was the or- 
. P . o o é a. co q >. Fe Pel Pe . ; 6 ~~ ‘ — ‘ . rsgav'gy ‘ *rcyc J ‘ >} 
in the left hand column indicate the five Legionnaires who were | shot down tour workers who led | ganization in 1935-56 that rode in O'Stszalion” were arrestea a il 
charged with taking part in the murder of Charles Poole. ja hunger march on Ford's Rouge ‘cars, armed to the teeth, guided by | (Continued on Page 14) 
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| party in the outskirts of Detroit. 
They converged at a point on a 
road. On the given order of “Cal- 
onel” Harvey Davis, triggerman 


Wolverine Republican League 


2128 UNION GUARDIAN BUILDING 
DETROIT RICHIGAN 
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Dear Meabers- 

On Monday May Lith, at 6:00 P.M., 
the Wilverine Republican League will hold ite 
ermal meeting in the Findla’er Teaple, on the 
corner of West Lafayette and Wetermm avenes, 
This 


A hate 
Tt 
te 


i 


‘BRUCKER 


a military plan designed to smash 
the rising labor movement here. 


for the purpose of electing directérs. WILBUR ue 


will de @ closed meeting for menders only. 


We are enclosing a petition of 


| 


Wilbur M. Brucker for senatcr, Please fill eut 


game and return as soon as poss)dle or turn it 
in at the meeting on May 11th. whase you say alse 
obtain additional copies if nesded. 

Our Last’ meeting put the Bolverine 


League out ia front. 
°LET’s KEEP IT THERE.° 


Very truly yor. , 


FLOYD NUGENT, 
Secretary. 


a tront 


W orid ot Labor 


vTritiiiiiiiiiititiriiiitiititiiiitititit lt YS by George Morris 


The Big ‘Differential 


Threatening 
AS ITS CONTRIBUTION to 


the “current congressional hear- 

ings and debate on the min- 

imum wage issue, the Wall 

Street Journal so man to 

Camden, S. C.. 

to test southern 

business opin- 

ion on the like- 

ly effect of an 

increase in the 

minimum, wage. 

The © conclu- 

sions of WS] 

are well sum- 

marized in its 

headlines: “Some Firms Will 

Fire. Workers Buy Machines, If 

Wage Floor Rises.” 
Those conclusions can be 

taken in two ways; as a threat by. 

- employers to influence Con- 


~ gress against a substantial boost 


‘of the minimum as an indication 
of some of the developments 
that “may actually: ‘follow.’ The 
factual : ‘material’ ‘in ‘the WSJ's. 


.S. Labor 


story lends strong evidence on 
tthe need of a substantial boost 
‘in the minimum. S. Carolina’s 
250,000 tactory workers aver- 
age $1.50—40 percent below 
the national hourly average. A 
garment manutacturer observed 
that even a raise to 90 cents 
would mean a 20) percent in- 
crease in his labor costs. 
*. 

THE SOUTHERNERS inter- 
viewed gave. two lines of argu- 
ment: they questioned the -ad- 
visability of giving workers. more 
than 75 cents an hour on the 
claim there would be more 
money to squander for liquor. 


The WSJ reporter says he found : 


most enthusiastic support for a 
higher minimum from the tewn’s 


liquor store operator who every. 


Saturday night cashes’ 400. $33 
weekly 
line of. hig 
ple is: that a 


h-moralled poo- 
aie ig hg 


will compel cuts in work: 


y checks. The. other 


implying, of course that the rest 
will be speede ‘d up, or greater 
use of machinery. The manager 
of a Swift & Co. fertilizer plant 
is quoted as saying that me- 
chanical equipment and auto- 
matic machines would have to 
be introduced. “Nebody tried 
this yet in the industry because 
labor hasn’t been too exnensive,” 
he told the W5] reporter. 

In some respects tae W5] 
gives US a sampling of waat will 
truly be found in thousands of 
towis southern and __ others 
where employers intend to face 
the problem in. tne same way. 
We have the wideniag contra- 
diction of a greater than eyer 
need of raising the wage miin- 
imum and at the same time a 
greater than ever pressure to 
cut the number of jobs through 
mechanization, automation, 
speedup and ot'er like methods. 


~ 

MUCH of t:.c employer prop- 
aganda against wage increases 
in general and against’a higher 
wage minimum in _ particular, 
stems from this hard-headed ap- 
proach which in summary is this: 
“All right, you can have. your 
higher oe and higher min- 
imums, ou'll have fewer 


-ipyed and in the long’ rug’ 
lesser - mass piste power. 


It's a line that sounds plausible, 
too, because workers see every 
day how tecanviogical \changes 
and speedup displace human 
hands. 

A’ comparison between a 
southern and northera town 
brings out the dillerential most 
sharply. But we have a similar 
pattern of dillerentials roanning 
through every region in the 
country, within slates and even 
within the narrower contines 0! 
each metropolitan areas in th 
country. 

We hear it oiten said that th: 
pressure Of unions for higaei 
wages, helps to lift the level. oi 
wages generally in the country. 
That is most certainly true. But 
a survey will just as certainly 
show that the level of earniigs 
of unionists,- including — the 
“fringes, has been climbing at 
a relatively higher rate than the 
earnings of the unorganized. 


._ Thus the gap is widening and 


it has been expanding partic- 
ularly in the past seven or eight 
years—a period of virtual stand- 
still on the percentage. of work- 
ers. organized, 


A STUDY by the National : 


Bureau of Economic Reséarch 
1 last’ month ‘by its di- 
‘pector ‘Louis ‘Fabticant, ' shows 


although the 
capiial- 


the U. 


window 


Ds, 
of world 
isin ON Wage earnings, has noxt 
to the lowest percentage of 
unionization of the wage earners 
of the major capitalist’ countries. 
Only Canada has slightly lower 
percentage—20 percent of the 
civilian working povuiation ny 
unions comp aed with 21.9 per- 
cent in the U. S. Ta the rest of 
the cite ake Sweden tons 
the Jist at 49.7 percent, with 
Australia 42.7 and the United 
Kingdom 41.5 percent unionized. 
The employers will, of course 
hasten to conclude (as they do) 
that unionization isn’t really a_ 
big influence for higher wages. 
That, of course, is nonsense be- 
cause some major: historic ii- 
fluences are overlooked. But the 
really important warning to la- 
bor in those figures is the con- 
staft threat to unions and union 
standards by this gap betwecn 
the organized and the unorgaii- 
ized and the EXPANDING span 
between union and non-union 
wages. 
The automation. trend. m 
many industries, paralleling the 
developments noted above, with 
non-union areas especially at- 
tractive to the new automated 
plants. a expanding big ade 
(Continued. on. Page 14) 
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News Guild Spurns Burd 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


IT COULD HARDLY be said it was “purely coincidental” that at the very time the, 


22d Conventioy of the CIO Amesican Newspape 
munist issue, CBS reporter Winston Burdett was before the Senate Internal Security Sub- 


committee in Washington naming 


a number of newspapermen as 
members of the Communist Party 


on the defunct Brooklyn Eagle 
staff 15 years ago. 

At the time Burdett was giving 
the senate committee material for 
a new witchhunt, delegates to the 
Albany convention were also pre- 


paring a resolution, later adopted, | 
calling on the Justice Department 


to investigate a charge that Frank 
D. Schroth, publisher of the Eagle, 
violated the anti-trust laws by 
suspending the newspaper 
the Guild's strike against it. 
Joseph F. Collis, Guild presi- 
dent, charged the Eagle was 
“bought by one or more New York 
newspapers to put it out of busi- 
ness’ in violation of the 


* 


WHEN the Burdett story began convention would scrap the Hey-| 


| 


during | 


anti- | 


monopoly laws and that the Guild, 
was falsely blamed for the foldup. iy 


8.2 
! 


against the union being captured 


the Reds. 
The question was whether the 


making front page headlines in the/\ood Broun clause of the Guild 


June 27 afternoon 
Guild convention 
“gaining committee, 


papers, 


collective bar-| 
under chair-to every eligible person without, 


the constitution which states: 


“ . . membership shall be open 


manship of David $. Schick of discrimination or penalty, nor shall 


Philadelphia, was pre paring a re-!; any member be barred from mem-. 


port on the Commuinst issue. 


The delegates at once saw the age, sex, 
Burdett story as one aimed at gious or political conviction. 
stampeding the convention aw: ay | 
from the central trade union is- continued 
sues as outlined in the officers’ re- Burdett story for t 


Referred to the Albany conven- 
tion was a recommendation of the 


1954 Los Angeles convention that, 


Communists should be _ barred 
from Guild membership. 


Collis, an anti-Communist, told 


tional executive board did not con- 


, 


. . bP 
points of view 


the delegates the union’s interna-|* . crane wie 
, i rl a “controversial question. 


bership or penalized, by reason of | 
raceynational origin, reli- 


>> 
eS ~~ 9s 


While the Senate Subcommittee ; 
to ra toca OP the | 2 

1e second day, 
the convention’s collective — bar-. 
gaining committee came 
floor with a report recommending | 
no change in the Heywood Broun 


clause. 


The committee proposed a pol-, 


icy reconciliating “several different 


[It took 


r Guild in Albany was debating the Com- 


A ED 


‘it need not. 


ceding his dismissal.” 

The convention, also recom- 
mended that the ANG and its lo- 
cals need not resist dismissal of 
an employe “who has been finally 
adjudged by a court of competent 
jurisdiction to have been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party within 
the six -month period preceding 
his dismissal.” 

“The legality or illegality of the 
Communist Party is something we 
are not passing on,” declared Rol- 
lin Everett, delegate from St. 
Louis and member of the collec- 
tive bargaining comniittee. “A lo- 
cal can defend a pened but 


Not only did the convention re-| 
fuse to scrap the Heywood Broun| 


candidates for the post, 


| delphia,. 


to the | 


| tary-treasurer 


on what it called: 


clause, but it adopted another res- | 


‘olution recommending that draft-| 


ers of the constitution for the) 
merging CIO-AFL unions include | 
the “language of the Guild’s hon- 


| 

j 

ored Heywood Broun clause.” | 
* | 


COLLIS was élected without! 
opposition to succeed himself as) 
president for another two-year 
term. Election of executive vice-. 
president will take place in Septem- 
iber by referendum. erg" are en 
Ralph B. | 
the incumbent, ' 
of Phila-| 


secretary- 


'Novak, of Detroit, 
and William J. Farson, 
the retiring 
| treasurer. 

Justin F. McCarthy, of Chicago, 
land Charles A. Perlik, of Buffalo, 
were nominated to run for secre-| 
in the fall reteren-| 
dum. iy 
John H. Thompson, of Boston; 
Richard P. Lane, of Memphis; Ar- 
thur Rosenstock, of New York, | 


THE WEEK IN 


© Joe Clark Gets Passport 
® Service Wins Clearance 


RADIO AND TV artists, 
members of the AFL American 
Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists (AFTRA) in a ref- 
erendum announced last week 
condemned AWARE, Inc., a 
McCarthyite group eying on 
the union and the indies ya 
vote of 982 to 514. AWARE, 
headed by a Fordham professor 


| and including several AFTRA 


officers on its board has set up 


-a Llacklist of radio-TV artists 


and intervened in AFTRA inner- 
union elections. When AWARE 
supporters in the union rejected 
a union membership vote of 
censure against the McCarthyite 
fingering (197 to 114) they de- 
manded a referendum, the re- 
sult of which was an even more 
smashing blow to their witch- 
hunting activities. 

* 


JOHN STEWART SERVICE, 
former State Department career 
officer fired after charges of dis- 
loyalty made against him by 
Louis Budenz and Sen. McCar- 
thy, won a victory over his de- 
tractors last week. U. S. District 
Judge Edward M. Curran or- 
dered the Civil Service Commis- 
sions loyalty. review board to 
expunge from its records its judg- 
ment ‘that there was “sinaenale 
doubt” as to Service's loyalty. 
The judge however declined to 
compel the State Department to 
rehire Service. 

* 

J. RUSSELL WIGGINS, chair- 
man of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Committee of the American 


editor of this paper, that he 
would lay before his committee 
the State Department's “tenta- 
tive refusal” to grant Clark a 
passport to go to Geneva to 
cover the Big Four conferenee. 
The Department later announced 


it was granting a passport to 
Clark. 


* 

WIGGINS (see above) criti- 
cized the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration for withholding informa- 
tion from the public on the Salk 
polio vaccine and on the “dan- 


ger from H-bomb fallouts.” 
* 

THE QUAKER library at 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa., was re- 
warded recently with a gift of 
$5,000 for its refusal to surren- 
der to American Legion demands 
that it fire its librarian, Mrs. 
Mary Knowles, because she had 
once taught at-the Sam Adams 
school in Boston, which is on 
the attorney general’s list. De- 
spite attempts by the township 
boards to starve the library by 
cutting off its funds, the ostrac- 
ism of the library by the school 
boards, the Quaker trustees of 
the library held firm. Praising 
the trustees, Robert Hutchins. 
director of the Fund for the Re- 
public, announced the $5.000 
gift, saying he hoped the ex- 
ample of the trustees would be 
followed elsewhere in America. 

* 

CLAUDIA JONES’ freedom 
was demanded last week in a 
letter to Attorney General Brow- 
nell by the Jamica Federation of 


a. 


and C. Joseph Beauelers, of Tor-| 

onto, were elected as regional vice- | 

‘presidents without opposition. 
James B. Woods, of St. Louis, 


a ‘strong anti-Communist position | ° . 
Society of Newspaper Editors, Trade Unions of Kingston, Ja- 


informed Joseph Clark, foreign maica, Brifish West Indies. 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


© New Aetion in Prinee Edward Co. 


sider the Communist issue an im- 

is Bedi wad 0h Invent; terming the Communist Party an | 
ortant issue- 1e convention, | 
_ “internatfonal conspiracy. 


“A lot of water has flowed down! 4 1 Ae Cull FAL 1 
the Hudson River since this union. ana AC CUWHSON, 0 ron, WHE run 
i Baal . Hes.” THE CONVENTION adopted | in the refereridum for vice-presi- 
met last summer in Los Angeles, F \: : 
Collis said.. “The junior senator once Ory policy recom- dent of Region III. David D. Flet-' 
Riles Wi acnhein has a out down mending that “the ANG and its cher, of Santa Rosa, Cal. Twelve, 
: : : locals hee d not resist the dismissal candidates W ill run : SIX posts of | 


to his proper size in votes. The 
hysteria which aroused the nation 
has subsided somewhat.” 

* 


HE SAID the Guild constitution 


“NOW contains adequate safeguards 


ee + ee = 


of any emaeye who has admitted | vice- president-at-large in the fall 


in an open hearing by a competent 
‘government agency or a court of. 
competent jurisdiction that he was 
a member -of the Communist Party 
within the six- month period pre-_ 


elections. 
The Guild will hold 


convention. in Toronto, 


] 956 
The 


its 
Ont. 


| delegates voted to hold the 1957 


‘convention in St. Eouis. 


Sneak Play Ditches Powell Rights 


Move, But Issue Haunts Congress . 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


AFTER A SHAMEFACED debate the House of Representativ es last week put its! 
stamp of approval on a modified Universal Military Tr aining Program. 


The Representa- 


tives looked the other way as Rep. Adam C. Powell (D-NY) fought unsuccessfully to block 


use of jimcrow National Guard 
units in the program. 

Party discipline, applied by 
both Republican and Democratic 
leaders, left the Harlem Democrat 
all alone in his efforts to forestall 
announced plans by Sen. Richard 
Russell (D-Ga), chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee 
to restore the National Guard tea- 
ture to the bill. Russell’s fellow 
Georgian, Carl Vinson, House 
Armed Services Committee chair- 
man, had knocked out the section 
on the National Guard after Powell 
amended the bill to open guard 
ervice to all regardless of race or 
color. 

* 


VINSON also attempted to 
meet the tidal- wave of anti-UMT| 


protest by shortening from eight. the army for 45 days or stand a 
to six years the time of compulsory court martial. 


reserve duty by young men be- 
tween the ages of 18% to 28. Also 
1xemoved from the old reserve law 
which the 
the stiff five-year penalties and 
$10,000 fines for youths who fail 
to take the prescribed training. 


The minimum - training required following colloquy before the bill! 


under the new bill is 48 two-hour | 
weekly drills plus two weeks of 
summer training. Failing to sub- 
mit to this he can be drafted inte 


on the UMT character ef the bill 
resent bill amends was but he did expose the tricky ma- 


' ADAM C, POWELL 


* 
POWELL did not concentrate) 


neuver of both Republicans and 
Democrats to get around the anti- 
segregation issue. He recalled the 


was reported out of committee: 
Rep. (Clarence). Brown (R-Ohio): 
Can a boy be assi to the’ 


any other. southern state ™.... 


six months in the Reserves? 

Rep. Ovetron Brooks (D-La):: 
Yes. 

Rep. Brown: Could he be per-. 
mitted to take training in 
Guard in his home town? 

Brooks: Yes. 


Brown: Can a man join the Na- 


tional Guard and escape his obli-' 


gation (to the reserves)? 
Rep. Vinson: A. man can join 
the National Guard under age (be- 


low 18% years). and meet his obli-|. 


gation there up to age 28 and is 
not subject to draft and is subject 
only to the obligations of the 
Guard and the Guard court martial 
and training by the Guard. 

Brooks is the authgs of the 


present bill. 
* 


REP. POWELL called _ this 
“shocking” in face of the fact that 
both Vinson and Brooks, among 
ethers had said the National Guard 
was in no way connected with the 
legislation under consideration. 
“Now under H.R. 7000” Powell 
{pointed out, “a colored youth who 
insisted on his constitutional ight 
ito serve in the National Gyaft 
units, aioe sate et Sl 


National Guard after he has served; 


(Continued on Page 12) a 
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Alabama U. Order to Admit Two 


THE U.S. SUPREME Court 
last week delivered its mandate, 
arrived at on May 31, directing 
lower three man courts to order 
admission of children to public 
schools “on a racially non-dis- 
criminatory basis with all de- 
liberate speed. Action in Prince 
Edward County, Virginia, was 
begun immediately by National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People attomevs to 
effect desegregation by fall of 
1955. Throughout the South 
Negro parents began filing peti- 
tions with school hoards for de- 
segregation plans. 

Hoxie, Arkansas 25 Negro 
school children — 15 elementary 
and 10 high school—will go to 
integrated schools, it was an- 
nounced by _ school officials. 
Three Oklahoma towns—Potean, 
El] Reno and Seminole—will in- 
tegrate schools this fall, as will 
the Kentucky School for the 
Blind at Frankfort. 

. 

TWO ALABAMA Negro stu- 
dents, Misses Autherine ]. Lucy 
and Polly Ann Myers, won a 


federal court order to enter the 


schools of journalism and_li- 
brary science at Alabama Uni- 
versity, the first in their state. 
The court, however, limited their 
decision to the two appellants, 
making it necessary for any 
other Negro to enter separate 

suits for acalennt 
A NEGRO Army sergeant, 
who testified that he was in Dal- 
las when the alleged murder with 
which he is charged was com- 
mitted in Waco, Texas, has filed 
l from a death sen- 


death, testified against Wash- 
ington. Washington said never 
in his life had he pointed a gun 


at anyone. 
* 


REAL ESTATE sharpies who 
play upon racist fears were 
thwarted in the Teaneck, N.|., 
area when white home owners 


_refused to-sell their homes be- 


cause Negro neighbors move in, 
Their “This House Is Not for 
Sale Signs” sparked a new spirit 
of grass roots good will. 

* 


THE CIVIL rights ebb ‘in 
Washington reached a new low 
water mark’ when the District 
Commissioners promoted to the 
rank of sergeant Fireman Elvin 
Probst. Probst was a leader of 
the Kluxer element in the Fire 
Department which fought the de- 
partment’s integration program. 
In testimony before a House 
committee this spring, Probst’s 
racist testimony drew from Rep. 
Arthur G. Klein (D-NY) an 
angry rebuff in which he huened 
the fireman’s words to Hitler’s. 
This week Rep. Klein, along with 
Reps. Adam C. Powell, Charles 
C. Diggs, the NAACP and other 

ps protested to the District 
ommissioners and to Fire De- 
partment heads against the pro- 
motion of the racist leader. 
* 


DR. WILLIAM H. JER- 
NAGIN, 86-year-old fighting 
churchman of Washington, D.C., 
this week told the National Bap- 
tist Sunday School convention 


_neeeting at Atlantic City that the 


faith of Peter— 
“._. . raised up Moses to set 


J 


“FIVE GROUPS LAUNCH PROTEST AGAINST _ | 


WITCHHUNTING QUIZ FOR TEACHERS 

CHICAGO.—AIl groups and individuals were urged this week 
te jein in protesting against a witch-hunt questiennaire which has 
been proposed for school teachers by Chicago Superintendent of 
Schools Benjamin Willis. 

Fhe fight against the McCarthy-type probe was launched by 
such organizations as the Chicago Teachers Union, the Citizens 
Scheols Committee, the American Civil Liberties Union, the City 
Club, the American Jewish Congress. 

The quiz, which is being promoted by the rabid McCarthyite, 
_ Legionnaire Edward Clamage, is in inquiry into the political and 

other beliefs of applicants for teaching jobs. 


‘AUG. 23 STRIKE UP TO YOU, 
LOCAL 6 TELLS HARVESTER 


CHICAGO.—In an open letter: we need not fear classification cuts 
to International Harvester presi-|or piecework price cuts from day 
dent John L. McCaffrey this week,|to day. We have a right, after 
the Melrose Park plant UAW-GIO} years of service to your company, 
Local 6 told him he _ was!to expect to retire on a decent in- 
faced with either a chainwide!come so that we will not be a bur- 
strike on Aug. 23 or the alterna-'den to our children or society. 
tive of “granting the legitimate as-| “we have a right to be relieved 
pirations of Harvester workers.” of the sickening strain and anxiety 

The letter came out as negotia-| gyer finances when we or our de- 
tions began on a,new contract COV-| pendants fall ill. We have a right 
ering 45,000 Harvester workers. to ask you to stabilize your pro- 
The present contract expires Aug.| duction so that our people are as- 
23. sured of steady employment in- 

“Our people have made it pos-|stead of the peak and valley type 
sible for your company to enjoy|of thing we have been harassed 
lavish profits,’ the local told Mc-! with over the past years. Failing 
Caffrey, “You certainly can afford' this, the income of our laid off 
to grant the union’s demands. The| people should be supplemented by 
big question is whether we will’ the company so that they can con- 
get it with or without a strike.’| tinue to feed their families and pay 

The local poirited to the stormy, their rent without going hopelessly 
history of industrial relations at! into debt. These are the things our 
Harvester during the past five people want and need and shall 
years, citing th€ wholesale compa- get.” 
ny violations of the contract, re-.-——— 


fusal to abide by arbitrator's deci-| ° ° 
y Bonn, Romania in 


sions, cutting classifications, slash- 
Danube Agreement 


ing piecework prices, wildcats, 
work stoppages, strikes,  strike-: 

REGENSBURG, © Germany.— 
Germany and _ Romania 


breaking, violence and bloodshed, | 

as “the bitter fruits of Harvesters, West 
have signed an agreement permit- 
ting free shipping by both nations 


. 


labor policies.” 
. 
THE union outlined its demands, on the Danube River, 
in the following terms: “You, Mr.| ported last week. 
McCaffrey, have a wonderful pen-| The agreement was signed last 


‘were reporters for the Brooklyn 
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of Communist ‘Violence’ 


CHARLES GRUTZNER, a reporter for the New York Times, sat in the witness chair- 
before the Senate Internal Security subcommittee, last week. He was there because 


‘Winston Burdett, CBS commentator, had named him as a former member of the Com- 


a —— 


the. United States by foree and 
violence during these years? 

GRUTZNER. Nothing like that. 

Q. At any time? 

A. We talked about local issues 
and things concerning the shop in 
which we worked. 

* 

THIS MAY have been news to 
many spectators at the hearing 
whose notion of the Communist 
Party has been imposed upon 
them by the headlined lies of the 
Justice Department's stable of in- 
formers. But it was not news to 


munist Party when both of them 


Eagle back in the middle 1930's. 

Grutzner was not a “hostile 
witness," as the committee par- 
lance has it. He did not invoke 
the Fifth Amendment. He did not 
stand on his rights. He talked free- 
ly and as a non-Communist. He 
had joined the party in 1937 and 
left in 1940, three years later. “I 
was fed up with it,” he said, and 
the implication was that he was 
fed- up with it because being a 
member of the Communist Party 


gees attendance at meetings, 
and other irksome duties in cam- 
paigns for housing and civil rights 
and such causes for which Grutz- 
ner had sympathy but. no zeal. 
Thus, while Charles Grutzner 
made it clear he had no fondness 
for the Communist Party, he show- 
ed no tendency to lie about the 
Communist Party in the manner 
of Louis Budenz, Paul Crouch, 


John Lautner and (now a new , 
j oe ads , . - — ’ ‘ _ é ef re 1 ~“ . Fe ‘ - ; ‘ r np 
name) Winston Burdett. The con- if you were known as a Commu- trial of George Blake Charney, 


! “2 ve aed ”> F . : eee i — 
sequence is that he contributed | Mist gg bea mone Pom ano! : ne ee ats 
that rare thing in legal or quasi- : _ —— who- _ : ; — and | — ac om — e 
legal proceedings these davs—ob- re ree oo ie 7 wien od ie Pe sect opjecuons Dy aeicnse 
Wa ; e status of Civi rties * attorneys. 
ective evidence about the party. Peoale” : cane , 

} + mse country after five vears of McCar-| The fact is that the defendants 
< oF | ‘1s C sti ] AV ‘ ‘ sftoy : in 
FIRST as to “secrecy. thyism, continued to question have only managed to retain coun 


Sen. Thomas Hennings (D-Mo.) Grutzner. Raye - — the ye few days and 
. ‘ ‘ } SCUSS ; ; r . CESSATY 
a member of the subcommittee’ ye 7 obviously more UMe IS Hecessul) 


i party) about any identif-, epi ir cases 
eile <intenes whether bus was | iN the party) about any ito prepare their cases. 


the Justice Department itself which 
is well aware of the true. position 
of the Communists. 3 
Nevertheless Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell is attempting to 
rush more Smith Act cases into 
the courts. Last week governmeiit 
attomeys secured from Judge 
Walsh in the New York federal 
‘district the <a of Aug. 10 us 
ithe date for the beginning of the 
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CHARNEY 


itell any one that you were a mem- 


had 
‘but that as a matter of his own I recall... 1 was told: Well this author and playwright. 


it was re-! }. she . . “ ! 
‘discretion he did not advertise his 18 the American Communist Party, 


| 


; 


“instructed as to secrecy. not to ©4ton 0 the American Communist’ Representing Charney an d 
Party with the Soviet Union?” ask- Trachtenberg is Newman Levy, a 
ed the Senator. veteran criminal lawyer, a member | 

“No,” Grutzner replied. “In fact,'of the executive committee of the - 
. . And as Bar Association and a successful 


>? 


Grutzner answered that no one 
iven him such instructions, 1 raised the question. . 


: angen Representing Mrs. Bachrach _ is 
membership. He said that he re-|- -- and it is just as much an Ameri- Vincent Hallinan, former Progres- 
called that as a child his father €an party as if you joined either sive Party candidate for the. Pres- 


sion waiting for you. You are com-j week. It extends travel privileges | had frequently lost his job because your district Democratic or Re- idency who recently served a pris- 


fortably protected should you fall' for German shipping to the Black|he belonged to a union, and he had Publican club.” 
ill. You have a guaranteed annua! Sea ports on Braila and Galatz been repeatedly reminded of this, 
wage and no one is lurking around as well as to all Romanian Danube py his mother. 


the corner waiting for a chance to, River ports. 

cut your wage rate. | The German Danube River As- 
“We are no less human than sociation signed similar agree- 

you. We have a moral right to ex- ments with Yugoslavia and Hun- 


THANKS TO YOEMAN WORK by Freedom of the Press 
Committees in the Minnesota-Dakotas area (see page 1), in both 
Eastern and Western Pennsylvania and in New Jersey, we received 
186 Worker subs last week—highest amount in the past few months. 

This is just about what we need to get regularly each week in 
order to reach our targets of 16,000 Worker subs tor the year. 

While the four areas mentioned have pulled ahead on week- 
end subs (the first three are in a position to complete their yearly 
targets before the summer is up) the two largest areas—New York 
and Illinois—continue to lag considerably, each getting less than 
half the amount they need regularly to hit annual targets. 
Most alarming, however, was the slowness with which the sum- 
mer push for 1200 Daily Worker subs is developing. Only 31 D.W. 
subs came in for the -week—just 8 of them from New York. Weve 
talked to several areas about this push, and all agree the targets 
suggested for them are realizable. But there is no motion as yet. 

Worker bundle orders are omitted this week because of holi- 
day and vacation presures on the Worker business staff. There 
were special orders from Illinois and Michigan, but a falling off 
in New York. Total for the week was substantially unchanged. 

-- Sub and fund drive standings, as of Wednesday, April 16: 


1955 1955 Wkr. Fund Drive 
Wkr. D.W. Bdle. 
Goal Goal Geal 


Alabama 25 10 A 

Calif., Ariz., Nev. 

Connecticut 

Colo., N. Mex., 
Wyom. 

Florida 
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Indiana 

leowa, Neb., Kan. 
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in the Dixon-Yates power swindle. | 


| 
| 


| . is ‘ > “< 
‘reason for the Administration's “re-| 


' 


|At Moscow 


} tific and 


|_° THE ADMINISTRATION has. 


on term growing out of his vigor- 

SEN. HENNINGS. Now, did’ ous defense of Harry Bridges, West 
you ever hear any discussion about Coast longshore leader. Reuben 
“In certain jobs,” said Grutzner,' overthrowing the government of! Terris is attorney for Stein. 


AXE JOB Radio Moscow 


Greets Americans 
(Continued from Page 2) 


a , rom On July Fourth 
martial law at the-time of Opera- 1ONDON ie a Tae 
tion Alert and since then. Sree er Rte cerncvil ip 

-: ‘cow beamed Independence Day 

“3 , \ J | ‘ | > 

seroma to © aa a can bring up any ques- 


tear ‘tion it desires. The airwaves and 
ogram. which opens at midnight a | 
Prog : ae ore = gh ’' publications are filled with advice 
was begun with this message: ) 


| ; 
pe ..'to the President. | 
: rhis is Radio Mescow. On this to the | 

House is that the city of Memphis Fourth of July, we would like to There was, for example, Senator 
ae ee - 7 lout Die | ational holiday, and wish them, to get a_ test of = aerate 
ee oe peace and prosperity. We Soviet Knowland’s proposed test Is to 
blow to the D-Y attempt to move na Se -atic| have the Russians renounce Marx- 

an TUR hee ft ree people admire the fine, democratic} !* ich 3 : 4 
v. S ( J * ‘ . s . e . j . < >» Sil “a 
, rian ae: ‘© traditions of our American friends,!'5™. Which is oS wepcige tiered 
with whom. we. heve ia be & ple of what the Neanderthal wing 
tting away 
‘peace, understanding, trust and, Of the GOP has been getting 2 y 
mutual peaceful effort.” with all along. The Knowland _ at- 
weiide titude was so important for so long 


SCHOOLS ‘that it took all these vears to agrce 


to a Big Four meeting. Now. if 
(Continued from Page 1) 


his advice is taken there might 
just as well not be a meeting. 

her school work effectively?” 

“School rooms are full of 


The advice which Adlai Steven- 
children with problems, one 


‘son gave recently is much more 

‘constructive, we think. Stevenson 
child appears not to be paying noted the obvious fact that nego- 
attention but the fact is that |4@4ons are a two-way street. Both 
his mind is concerned with the sides must make concessions, both 
knowledge that there is illness sides ‘ desire agreement. 
in the family, or that his dad 
lost his job, or that the rent is 


a 
Neither ; 2 can try to impose “a 

due and there is no money to 

pay for it.” , 


—— ae — — ne ee ——_- - — 


KHRUSHCHEV 


(Continued from Page 5 

finally meets in Geneva July 18. 
There will be an unlimited 

agenda at that meeting. Each 


a 


; 
' 
' 


however, suffered a sharp setback 


The reason given by the White 


study” move. The Memphis threat 
had been broadcast for months, 
without the administration budg- 
ing from its support of the Dixon-| 
Yates operators. 

What caused the Administration 
to jump was the revelation that 
Adolph H. Wenzell, an officer of! 
the First Boston Corporation, 
bankers for the D-Y enterprises, | 
had been on the inside as a 
“consultant” to the Budget Bureau | 
at the time the government con-; 
tract with D-Y ‘was worked out. 

Wenzell’s role had been con- 
cealed by the Administration. 

The White House feared that if. 
Senator Estes Kefauver, who fer-. 
reted out Wenzell’s role, kept 
after the situation, he would un- The huge convention, being 
cover even more damaging evi- | held here at the - Chicago Sta- 


dence,. of plunder and giveaway.’ dium and at four hotels, dealt 
. with such problems as_ delin- 


quency, the plight of underpaid 
teachers, the problems of put- 
ting the desegregation program 
into effect in the South. 

Adlai E.. Stevenson stressed 
the fight against “the fever of 
fear,” the McCarthyite thought- 
control which has been directed 
against schools. 

“Teachers must be freed of 


situation of strength” on the other. — 
If the great hopes and expectations 
‘of the American people are im- 
pressed on Washington, and on the 
chiefs of state in Geneva July 18, 
the world can move closer to the 
goal: ending the cold war. | 


Eruption 
Feared at 
Mt. Etra 


CATANIA, Sicily. — Wor- 
ried authorities maintained a 
{constant watch on fuming 

Mt. Eta for any signs of a major 

eruption by Europe's loftiest vol- 


' 


| 


4I Countries 


Atom Talks 


MOSCOW. — The five-day 
conference called by the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences on the seien- 
technical problems of the} . 
uses of atomie energy 
opened in Moscow in the 


| prs 


j of over 2,000 scien 


a 


By Federated Press 
CANCER, A-BOMBS . 
AND SECURITY 

WHEN Albert Einstein first 
devised the formula that pointed 
to the fact that even the smallest 
quantity of inert matter contains 
vast’ amounts of energy, he laid 
the foundation for the atomic 
age. There can be no doubt that 
the dream of Einstein and of his 
fellow scientists was that their 
discoveries would bring the 
greatest benefits to mankind. It 
is a tragic irony that we today 
think almost exclusively in terms 
of Hiroshima, fearsome desert 
explosions and dangerous fall- 
outs when we think of atomic 
energy. 

The tragedy lies not only in 
the smashed dreams of great 
men of science, but also in prac- 
‘ tical every-day terms. The 
Atomic Energy Commission tells 
us that A-bombs and H-bombs 
are needed for security. But 
there are millions of Americans 
whose very lives are being 
threatened by cancer. Isn’t this 
a far greater threat to. our na- 
tional security than anything 
that could be thwarted by 
atomic bombs? 


There is a connection between | 


building- A-bombs and fighting 
cancer. Among the newest 
methods of treating cancer, and 
its a method which shows great 
_ promise, 1s the use of radioactive | 


eae 


World of Labor 


(Continued from Page 3) 


also contributes heavily to the 


problem. 
* 


AS WE SEE IT, therefore, 
labor faceS*an important choice: 
to continue as it is going and 


° 
facing an ever-greater threat to | 
or 


maion and union-standards 


tackle the problem 
The coming CIO-AFL 
we told, 
the labor movement to really do 
about this dynamite- 
louded situation. It is. naive, 
however, to think that mere 
unity of strengih will bring a 
solution. No less important is 
the needed orientation towards 
program the 
united labor movement. 

The No. 1 question is the 
need of a new emphasis on the 
shorter workweek. Labor cannot 
stop the auomation and me- 
Chanization trend which seems 
to be developing at a speed 
that more than balances the in- 
creased mass purchasing power 
bought by wage increases. But 
shorter hours at no cut in earn- 
ings can-have a more direct el- 
fect on jobs. 


seriously. 
merger, 
will enable 


are otten 


something 


an eilective lor 


some umons are recognizing 
this. The CIlO’s Communications 
Workers of America, noting the 
20,000 jobs in the tele- 
phone field just for the yea 
1254, due to — technological 
changes, decided in its St. Loui: 
convention last month to place 
the demand for the seven-how 
day at the top of its collective 
bargaining list. The heavy un- 
emnlovment in steel last vea: 
with much of it continuing de- 
svite new records in production. 
a put the shorter work-week 
there, too, hich on the list of 
objectives. And in the auto 
union thev are discovering the 
same thing. 

The No, 2 question, but no 
less important, is a real drive to 
Organize the unorganized, pri- 
marily in the South, but every- 
where else, too. And unless this 
is done quickly and earnestly, 
the union-nonunion differential . 
will expand to even more dan- . 
gerous proportions, and the ben- 
efical effects of a higher wage 
minimum will be wiped out Or 
greatly reduced. 


cnt ol 


| 


sotoped—dikiinic enérgy. The’ S0- 
called cobalt bomb is an ex- 
ample. Radioactive ocbalt is di- 
rected against a tumor by means 
of spcial apparatus. Results have 
been highly encouraging even 
with such deadly growths as 
cancers of the brain. 

However, there are only a 
handful of cobalt bomb units in 
the entire country, and so far 
only a very few cancer victims 
have been able to obtain treat- 
ment. Incidentally in most cases 
one of the requirements of ob- 
taining such treatment has been 
the ability to meet the huge 
cost. 

* 

IT IS HARD to conceive of 
a better way to strengthen our 
country and to bring happiness 
to its people than by developing 
an atomic energy program di- 
rected against a real enemy— 
cancer. Of course, there can be 
no guarantees of success of such 
a program, but there certainly 
can be a greater expectation of 
achieving an _ elfective atomic 
weapon against cancer, than 
there could have been of manu- 
facturing an A-bomb when the 
Manhattan project. was first 

That the goal is worthwhile 
can be seen from jist a ftew 
simple but terrible statistics: 

Cancer now claims more than 
235,000 Americans lives a year. 
It is estimated that if present 
death rates continue, 24 million 
Americans, of our current pop- 
ulation are destined to die of 
cancer. Every day 650 die. 

More than half of all cancer 
deaths in people under 65 years 
of age. Cancer kills more school- 


age children than any other dis- 
ease: Many gGhildren are or-— 
phaned because cancer strikes 
dewn young adults. | 

Three out of! four persons 
who get cancers today die of 
the disease. 

If you live in a city of 25,000 
population, more than 6,000 of 
your friends and neighbors can 
be expected to die of cancer 
eventually. Thirty-five are likely — 
to die of cancer this vear. 

What is being done about this 
terrible devastation, this ever- 
present threat against the se- 
curity of the American family? 


* 


“IT IS NO REFLECTION on 


those who are trying to lick the 
disease to say that precious little 
is being done. For all of its 
campaigning, the American 
Cancer Society. today ‘is able to 
collect only $21 million to carry 
on the fight against cancer. Can- 
cer research supported by the 
Cancer Soicety has an allocation 
of $5,500,000. Virtually every 
atomic explosion on the Nevada 
desert costs far more than this. 


The government does support 
some cancer research, largely 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, but 
this too is just a drop in the 
bucket. 

Let the Atomic Erfergy Com- 
mission announce that this coun- 
try is ready to challenge the 
rest of the world to a new kind 
of atomic energy rce, one in 
which the only weapons sought 
would be those destructive of 
cancer.. The pepoel of all na- 
tions could look forward to a 
new security in the knowledge 
that the fallout. would be hu- 
man happiness. 


By RALPH PARKER 
MOSCOW 


I was lunching recently at 
the Volga restaurant in the Mos- 
cow River Port building—where 
they bring you fresh-caught fish, 
holding them alive before your 
eyes as tenderly as any rare 
bottle of claret—when I[ saw 
something that made me _ rub 
my eyes hard. 

Paddling upstream came the 
squat form of the steamer 
Maxim Gorky. On its decks 
dignitied black-cassocked clergy 
were strolling or gathered in 
groups engaged in conversation. 

I recognized archpriests and 
deacons and_ several monks 
among them and then, appear- 
ing a bit underdressed in that 
company, what appeared to be 


_ Meese 


American Clergy Visit Moscow 


a group of English clergymen. 
Later on I discovered what 
was happening. A few days be- 
fore there had arrived in Mos- 
cow the first group of rank-and- 
file American clergy ever to be 
invited by the Holy Synod of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. 


The Russian church authorities 


decided to hold one of those de- 
lightful river picnics on the 
lakes connecting portions of the 
Moscow Volga Canal. 

What’s more they invited 
clergymen from many parts of 
the Soviet Union — Armenia, 
Ukraine and so forth—to meet 
their foreign guests. 

As the Maxim Gorky cruised 
up and down the lakes they 
talked theology, international 
understanding and of course 
problems of daily life. 


\ (Continued from Page 3) 
tried, many 
lite now in jails. 


light the Black Legion was 
doubtedly a creature of certain Re- 


firmed this during the “trials. 


Wolverine Republican ~ League, 
for U. S. Senator in 1936 and where 


he made his maiden speech. 


We next hear of “Wobbling”| 
Wilbur, as Frank X. Martel, AFL. 
leader here terms him, in 
when he was attorney for 
Garage Owners. 

Long an exploited group of 
workers, the mechanics tried to 
build a tinion, joined the UAW- 
CIO and they challenged the open’ 
shop policies of General Motors | 
Chevrolet garages. Brucker, attor- 
ney for the gurages, rushed scream- 
ing to the Detroit Common Coun- 
cil for police’ strikebreakers. 


Mayor. Cobo, who is _ being 
boomed. for GOP candidate for, 
Governor. here in 1956 and buys: 
jonly. GM buses for Detroit, will- 
jingly provided the cops as: strike- 
}breakers. This plus injunctions and. 
ice violence broke the strike; 


1946, 


the 


‘press terms 


| 


| 


ter of the :strikebreaking. - 


} Then came the: Square D 


police 
with Brucker being the, main. panies 


last fall. Two of the company law- 


of-them are serving yers were from Brucker’ law firm 


‘and together with Circuit Court 


From all evidence that came to Judge Frank Ferguson, brother of 
un- the late U. S. Senator Homer Fer- 
guson, 
publicans. Every politic) link con-| vicious anti-labor injunctions ever 
Its} seen. Only the mass picket support 
imain front. in Michigan was the'of 30 UAW locals coming in to 


produced one of the most 


the injunction saved the 


break 


which circulated Brucker’s petitions | Square D. UE led strike from be- 
Hing busted, like the UAW Garage 


| 


workers was by the same techni- 


‘que back in 1946. 
« 

THIS IS only a small part of 
Brucker. The U. S. Senate should 
know about the man whom the 
“mild-mannered” and 
who will appear before them for 
‘ratification. “Wobbling” Wilbur 
‘will come there smiling, urbane 
and sure of himself. in the, knowl- 
edge that most of the - Senators 
don't know his past record, 


That's why he was proposed by 
C. E.. Wilson of Genetal Motors. 
Because what's good: for General 


Motors sure isn’t going to be good 
for peace, security, welfare | 


eo ae 


the. 


\- 


New Army Boss Had Ties with Black Legion 
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Dear 


Sea a i i i i i i i i i 


On Women’s 
Right to Work 

NEW YORK CITY. 
Dear Editor: 

When I read the June 5 Work- 
er with the renewed “Woman 
Today” page I felt the way the 
Negroes must have felt when 
they first heard the Emancipation 
Proclamation. The articles of 


Elizabeth Lawson and _ Carl 
Hirsch are assurance that the 
problem of working women is 
on our papers agenda. 

The recognition of 
right’ to work” instead of 
have to work” is important. If 
we women keep on insisting we 
work because we have to, with- 
out claiming a right to work at 
the same time, then we are pre- 
paring the wav for. someone to 
come to our aid by offering: 
“You women don’t have to work 
any more, you can all go back 
home where you belong!” 


Can you get more information 
on California’s program for state 
support of child care centers? 
[ didn’t know thev had such a 
program. They are way ahead of 
New York State. 


FE. M._N. 
* 


TV or Not TV 
That's the Question 


| NEW YORK 
Dear Editor: 

I read Joseph North’s column 
on TV and reading and find it 
most pertinent. Yesterday I 
visited some friends, a. couple 


with a cute litte baby girl of 
four months. We talked about 
TV. Is it good, bad or indil- 
ferent? We all agreed that there 
are some good programs for 
both adults and children. We 
agreed that lots of the stuff on 
TV is tripe. We discussed its 
effect on children. They say that 
they will control it when their 
daughter reaches an age to look 
at it. They will only allow her 


to watch the good programs and. 


also not to permit it to become 


“womens 
“we 


ditor 


Letters from Readers 


a fetish where it will interfere 
with wholesome play and other 
activities with other children, 
etc. 

They said they knew of a case 
where parents took a stand on 
no TV andthe child went to 
other homes for it and also felt 
resentful that his parents were 
being unreasonable. 


I as an office worker do at 
times feel I can't discuss TV 
when the other workers talk 
about it. I surprised one when I 
said I did not know who Eddie 
Fisher was. 

As for myself, I am.a_ busy 
person. I work in an office all 
day. ‘When I get home I shop 
for food on the wav home; make 
the evening meal for myself 
and my daughter. Then I relax 
for a few minutes and off I go 
to a, union meeting or some 
other activity. Olten I come 
home too late to read my Daily 
Worker and get. up an_ hour 
earlier in the morning to do it. 

Now I say to myself how in 
the world can I spare precious 


time to watch TV. I haven't got 


Most 
one 


a set and I don't miss it. 
everybody I know has 
though. 

This couple I told you about 
claim they can watch TV occa- 


sionally and do reading too. I 


cant and don't seem to want 
too. However when I visit 
friends socially I watch it with 
them. 
A READER. 
* 


He. Likes the 
Wamen’s Column 

SPRINGFIELD, 
Dear friend: 


I bang up against the woman 
question freqtiently in the all- 
male, higher-than-average-paid 
department of mv shop. Being 
textile where about half of my 
mion colleagues are women, | 
feel’ strongly and challenge re- 
marks and actions which smack 
of the insulting Hollywood type 
“he-man.” And most times it’s 
not too hard te needle the phony 
“he-man” who acts as sneak and 
bully. But the problem of equal 
rights—and respect—ot women in 
industry is bigger, more subtle, 
and more important than we men 
realize. 

So L appreciate Miss Lawson's 
efforts, and your newspaper's 
in putting new lite into the ques 
tion of women today. 


C.K., _ Springfield, Mass. 


Mass. 
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Economic Ovtieok, CIO. 


eople Stuck with Burden 


- Of New City, State Taxes 


CHICAGO. — Loading another been greased for quick action in,along with the sales tax increase 


financial burden on Illinois fam-' putting the city tax in effect. And because it was presented as the| 


ilies, bi-partisan politicians have | 
creased the state sales tax by a 


unless further opposition develops, 
‘going beyond that of small mer- 


lonly way to secure a much- needed. 
school-building program, recognize | 


half-cent and hope te get still an- chants the city levy was, consider- that the fight must now be made 


other half-cent out of Chicagoans. 
by the end. of this month. 


The sales tax, considered by la- 
bor ag the most unfair of all types. 
of taxes, was boosted by a coalition: 
in the Legislature of statewide Re- 
publicans and Chicago Democrats. 
The so-called Stratton-Daly tax: 
scheme was unloaded on the peo- 
ple as a “temporary” solution to) 
the problems of schools and wel- 
fare institutions. If the past'is any 
example, Illinois citizens face a 
fight to keep this tax boost limited 
to the two-year period for which) 
it was designed. | 

* i 


THE four state tax bills and the) 
House vote by which they were 
passed is as follows: (a) a boost in| 
the state sales tax by one-half cent; 
for two years, 82-64; an authoriza- 
tion to city government to levy a 
one-half cent local sales tax with- 
out a referendum, 87-58: a use tax 
to protect border cities from los- 
ing business to cities across state 
| lines, 111-12; an authorization for 
cities to pass a. utility tax which) 
will not cut into the profits of the 
giant public utilities but will in- 
stead passed on to. the ple 
in the form of higher gas, cleetric 
phone bills. 


While the school-building pro-' 
yas was held out to the people as 
it” for the passage of the state 
sales’ tax increase, there is no. such 


justifiontion : given for the city sales: 
Chicago's payee Daley. has) 


frankly. admitted that this “added 
revermé- will be used largely. to 
hire ‘more policemen. _ . > 
Daley’ was jubilant over the deal 
which: paved the way. for a so-call- 
ed “baek-door™ ‘ci Ch tax levy, by- 
passing a vote ut icago citizens.’ 


| 


THIS. 5 Los was an indica- 
tion of the fact that. the new. tax} 


gin ( feel i its effects. ‘Gn sain 
to 0 the Sy ta iva poe t 


feeping of records | 


at follecton oe ques- 
tion of where and when the tax 


- appliés. 
3 _- However, it was indicated - that 


‘dangerous precedent, 
Yor the first time in Chicago this 


tion 


‘ed as “in the bag.” 
This tax was seen as setting a 
intreducing 


‘most inequitable form of taxation. 
This puts Chicago and _Iillinois 


even farther behind other states 
where the main form of state. ily. The utility tax will‘ add an- 


taxation is the graduated income 
tax, putting the heaviest burden! 
on those most able to pay. 
* 

PARTICULARLY alarming here 
was the failure of labor and its 
allies to develop a_ real fight 
against the Stratton-Daley _ sales, 


tax program. This was seen as a 
result of attitudes among some la- 


‘bor leaders that having supported | 


‘Daley --tor election last spring, 


\they .were compelled to support 


his entire program, including those 
features which were contrary to 
labor's own program. 

Having restrained labor's inde- 
pendent role in the mayoralty elec-! 
tions, these labor leaders have now 
followed through by putting a rein 
on any criticism of the Daley re- 
gime. The AFL remained silent 
on the sales tax increase. The 
Cook County CIO, although con- 
‘Idemning the sales tax at a con- 
iference here a few months ago, 
failed to follow this up with any 
opposition during the legislative 
debate, 

The. national CIO has been 
traditionally opposed to the sales, 
tax in any form, pointing out that 
it transfers the. main Joad of taxa- 
from. the bankers and indus- 
itrialists ‘to’ the working people. In 
the list state CIO convention last 
January’ a Yesoliitigon was passed 


which not only’ condemned the 


Sales tax but also called on Illinois 
legislators to’ initiaté a move to- 
ward. a graduated income tax for 
Illinois. = 
THE. “pidwing reaction against 


the new tax burdens* ‘Tay give rise. 


"\to ‘a broad and ‘more vigorous fight: 


a to" Jabor, ‘there are 
many liberal forces which in past: 


ears have rallied. to. any ‘fight; 
wheh developed for a state ——- " 
ee, ts | 


seca te beads inal Even many eibions aindowent 


change: the tax base in Illinois. ; 


for a state: income tax which will 1 
replace the sales tax and all other | 
unequitable taxes. | 


the sales taxes, city and_ state 
raises the burden to about $100 a, 
year for the average worker’s fam- | _ 


other $20. Many laboring people 
now feel they have ‘to fight that. 
much harder for a wage increase 
‘to offset this new boost in the 
‘cost of living in Illinois. 


Production Up, 
Discharges, Too 


DETROIT. — The voice ot 
212, UAW _ newspaper - of Chrys- 
ler Automotive Body Division in 


‘its June issue shows how auto- 
‘mation is bringing lots of dis- 
charge slips. | 


In 1952 the Cross Company sob 
a new transfer machine which 
does boring, facing, drilling, cham- 
fering and tapping operations in 
housings. This transfer machine 
replaced five old style machines. 
Productivity increased from 3.3 to 
12 pieces per manhour or 3.6 
times. Putting it another way; 
on the transfer machine, one man 
gets out more than three and one 
‘half times as much work as a man 
did on the old machines. 

Labor cost per piece for doing 
the. boring, facing, drilling, cham- 
fering and tapping operations 
dropped from 60¢ to 16.7¢. 
| . There was no corresponding in- 
crease in rates of pay fer the.two 
workers who replaced the three. 


| 


The new 50 percent increase 4 
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CHICAGO —The million- 
member National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People has thrown its weight 
behind the demand for swift of- 
ficial actior against. Trumbull 
Park racism. 

At a national convention in 
Atlantic City, the NAACP took 
this stand: 

® Condemned Chicago offi- 
cials and city police for their 
“indifferenec to this intlamma- 
tory situation.” - 

® Demanded that Gov. Strat- 


ton immediately assign National - 


Guard. units to the South Chi- 
cago housing project to maintain 
law-and order, in view of the 
failure of city officials to act. 

® Decided to unite labor, re- 
ligious and civic ,forces “sufh- 
cient to arouse community. pres- 
sure on city officials to end the 


_ tension existing through proper 


and effective Jaw enforcement.” 
* 

THE newly-formed Chicago 
Commission on Community Wel- 
fare will be faced with this chal- 
lenge of the NAACP. The 23- 
member commission was 
pointed: by Mayor Daley and 
was~meeting this week to begin 
an investigation of the Trumbull 
Park situation. 

Daley issued a statement de- 
claring: “We need not only to 
bring peace and_ security to 
Trumbull Park but to insure 
that no other such incidents will 
arise in any other communities.” 

The NAACP national conven- 
tion sounded a warning of more 
mob violence in a» resolution 
adopted prior to the July 4 
weekend, as new signs of racist 
action were beginning to ap- 
pear. The organization said that 
the situation “appears to have 
every indication of exploding 
into viowence again. 


ap-- 


AFTER a _ two-hour discus | 


sion, the convention voted for 
the resolution, pointing out the 
Trumbull Park outrage will soon 
be going into its third year. 
The new racist incitement 
here was being accompanied by 
a sinister campaign of realty in- 
interests to put an end to the 
project and to ali other public 
housing projects in Chicago as 
well. 
This proposal has been ad- 
vanced by the newspaper, the 
Southern Economist. The paper 
last week quoted Chicago Police 
Commissioner Timothy OCon- 
nor as saying that this is “a 
wonderful. idea.” 
* 


CHICAGO delegates to the’ 
NAACP convention who re- 
turned last week said that the 
Trumbull Park issue was one of 
the main features of the conven- 


tion and drew attention from 
delegates throughout the coun- 
try. 

The resolution cited a series 
of recent racist incidents around 
the project. There was a refer- 
ence to the fact that several Ne- 
groes were assaulted inside 
nearby St. Kevins Catholic 
Church on last Palm Sunday. 
The convention deleted the 
name of the church. 


The convention charged that 
the South Deering Improvement 
Association is one of the organi- 
zations giving impetus to the 
attacks not only on the 29 Ne- 
gro families but also on white 
families in the project support- 
ing their Negro neighbors. The 
South Deering Improvement As- 
sociation was condemned 32s 


“contrary to democratic practice 


and subversive to the Constitu- 
tion.” 


Bryant Bowles, NAAWP Head 


Calls Southern Press ‘Leftwing’ 


MILFORD, Del.—Bryant Bowles, Hitleresque leader of the 
racist organization the National Association for the Advancement of 


last week in a statement that appeared in the 


Wilmington papers charged that the two daily papers of Charlotte, 


N.C. 


race. 


“are out to smear me’ and are “completely against the white 
” The story aiso quoted Bowles as saying that “The press is 


just as leftwing as the day is long and I will not cooperate any 


longer.” 
Bowles, 


whose anti-Negro utterances and activity last 


tall 


were a factor in stirring-up racial unrest that resulted in .the with- 
drawing of Negro students from the Milford Schools where they 
had matriculated after the U. S. Supreme Court decision on segrega- 
tion in the nations schools, spoke for an hour at a small meeting 


in Charlotte, N. C. recently. 


The story on Bowles’ speech in the Wilmington papers stated 
that he said that “You can expect Negroes in schools in September. 


The empty seats here tonight prove it. 


”. And the only way to keep 


Negroes out of white schools was organization. 

He said that in an unidentified school district in Delaware 
“we got Negroes out by standing 6,900 people out there.” 

“We get rid of the school board at the next election.” 

Bowles was also credited with contending that the 14th amend- 


ment was illegal. 


He suggested that some states pass a law barring 


Negroes from the polls. The schoel segrgation suits were brought 


under the 14th Amendment. 


The news story continued that if Negroes contested such a law 
the attack on the amendment could be carried to the U. S. Supreme 


Court. 


Such action would require considerable money, 


he noted, 


adding that many small contributions would be needed. 
The repert noted that two Negroes who were attending the 


meeting were ask to leave. 


Bowles said he would eome back to Charlotte. 


ithe Assooiations «110 wont 


Newark, Delaware NAACP Cited . 


eo NEWARK, 


Del.-The Newark branch of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People recently won an 
| award for outstanding werk in improving race relations in its home 


~ community. 


- Newark was the ‘only branch, in eee, Two—New. iashued: | 
New York, Pennsylvania and Delaware—to be singled out for honer- 
able. mention. in the T halheimer Awards to branches without paid 


i personal, 


» The niente was ‘hate hy ‘the Newark branch president 


ovat dewis:: Stewart at the: 


3 a Delaware State Convention of 


diteo heer foes eg,, 


~ 
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company is responsible for s 
up. I say this is wrong and must 
be stopped. To continue belly- 
aching about speedup and blam- 
ing each other does not stop it. 
All our energy must be directed 
against the company so that no 
matter where dup raises its 
ugly head we shall stop it.” 
LIVONIA: The 3-year auto 
speed-up contract about which the 
auto workers expressed their fears 
and opposition in the militant lo- 
cal strikes, is already beginning) 
to show its horns. | | 
The Lincoln-Mercury plant of 
the Ford Motor Co. (Local 900 
UAW) is a case in point. Since 
before the contract car bodies in 


- 
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‘Fighting 
DEARBORN.—“Fighing speed- 
up is everyone’s business,” writes 
Carl Stellato, -president of Ford 
Local 600, UAW in this latest issue 
of Ford Facts, union newspaper. 
Stellato who must have read of 
auto production soaring to new 
heights the first six months of this 


year, states: 

“We are serving notice on the 
Ford Motor Company, that failing 
to solve speedup problems, the 
Local Unon is prepared to take 
full advantage of the contract up 
to and including that phase which 
allows us to strike over speedup.” 

Ford production on the 1955 
model increased by 21 percent ac- 
cording to Automotive News: 

Stellato further stated: “The 


: 


oe | Bi, y ° 7 
p Is Everyone's Business | 
| 'week. Only two shifts. Why not 
three shifts to relieve unemploy- 
ment which is still substantial in 
Michigan and to relieve the pres- 
sure on the workers? As a result 
of this great work pressure one 
member of that department—only 
33 sara old, just had a heart at- 
tack, 


Another example of the inhu- 
manity of Fordism: Another de- 
partment for the last two weeks 
worked seven days a week, 12 and 


14 hours a day. The older men 
cant take it. How many of them 
will live to get a pension at 65? 
There is no air-conditioning, ex- 
cept in the offices. The air is very 


The other day a worker, 60 yearg 
old with 39 years seniority in Lin- 
coln-Mercury was found dead of 
a heart attack in his Dearborn 
room. The air was too hot, the 
production too much, the hours 
too. many. He had complained 
the week before to his committee- 
man. 

This is what one worker meant 
at the latest. Local 600 Council 
meeting when he said: | 
“TIT put 10 years of my life into 
the 5 year contract. Another 3 
years can easily be the finish.” 

These are the inhuman condi- 
tions the new 3-year contract con- 
tinues and which the auto workers 
are determined to beat back not in 
hot. It is dark—without sunlight,|three years from now—but starting’ 
even though this is a modern plant. |right now! | 


the paint shop have been in- 
creased from 40: to 45 an hour or 
12% percent. In paint shop mi 
its, considering that over-head re- 
mains the same when speed-up 
occurs, this yields at least 25 per- 
cent increase which is worth at 
least 50 cents an hour of these 
workers’ labor for the Ford Motor 
Company. 

The working conditions and 
‘method of production in this plant 
are anti-human. They are what 
the auto workers fought before 


and still want to unite and fight 
against. Here are some examples. 

Department 85 where the cars 
are finished, has been working 11 
and 12 hours a day for over a year 
‘now-—and_ six bo seven days a) 


In Struggles to Come... 


Steeltown Wont Forget the 
Night the Mills Went Down 


By CARL HIRSCH 


EAST CHICAGO. 


The midnight June 30 shutdown of the Chicago area steel mills was an impressive 
demonstration—and its significance was not lost on the steel companies nor on the work- 
ers. In a matter of less than an hour, this 25-million-ton-a-year steel- producing ma- 


chine in the five big Chicago- 
area plants was little more than 
a cold heap. 

“She’s down!” an Inland work- 
er informed us with a_ broad 
smile as he walked out of the 
gate shortly before midnight. 
From Gary across the sandy 
crescent to South Chicago, the 
5 mammoths were in fact down. 
And the giant of that night was 
Joe Steelworker, proud, confi- 
dent, unworried for the moment. 


* 

_THE plant gate crowds were 
almost light-hearted in mood, 
But the workers we talked to, 
one after another, unburdened 
their bitter complaints against 
the company. 

“I didn’t expect a strike, but 
now I'm mad enough to sta¥ out 
here ‘til Christmas.” The remark 
came from a lean youth with a 
picket sign, his own’ product, 
scrawled with the words, “Auto 
Geis 20 Cents, Steel Offers a 
Measly Dime.” 

‘At the U. S. Steel’s South 
Works, the roadway to every 
plant gate were choked with 
strikers. Ia group after group, 
the workers spoke freely. “The 
company has been raking in the 
profits... .” “They want record 
production, but they won’t pay 
for it.” “If they really want a 
fight, they ll get it... .” 

* 

THE last of the furnaces were 

being tapped out near the “steel 


side gate” at Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube. A Negro griever explain- 
ed to us in detail that while the 
Wage issue was important, the 
workers were “het up” about 
working conditions. 

“This coming year you'll see 
some battles over speedup, sen- 
iority, upgrading, transfers, over- 
time and a lot of other griev- 
ances that are piling up,” he said. 


The strike “that wasn’t sup- 
posed to happen” had by then 
passed the zero hour.’ The work- 
ers here, who had been -await- 
ing word from the negotiation 
knew that they had now_moved 
into the center of the state. 

Debates in a Pittsburgh hotel 
room were no longer the key 
thing. The pickets and the dead 
furnaces and the silent finishing 
mills and the mood of struggle 
had become decisive. 

* 

IN THOSE hours when the 
second: shift filed out and the 
‘midnight turn. stayed out, the 


Cong 


steel Settlement ante rolled up 
by a full five cents. 

“We'll need every penny we 
can get the way prices have 
been going up.” The little fel- 
low with the Texas drawl squat- 
ted and spat. “Im paying $65 
a month for two rooms.” 

“I pay $45 for one no-room,” 


answered a heavy-set Negro, “just 
a place to come in out of the 
rain.” Clearly, the steel com- 
panies and all the rest of the 
business interests had already 
raised prices to the point where 
the workers were still a long way 
from “catching up.” But much 
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rats to 


DETROIT.—The Detroit Free 
Press in an editorial July 2, states: 
“American justice would have 
looked better if two and half years 
ago government lawyers had rec- 
ognized what they now acknowl- 
edge—that they didn’t have a case 
against Owen Lattimore, which 
they could make stick in court.” 


tice Department since 1952 has 
been trying to prove the Far East 


to Communist sympathies attribut- 
ed to him. : 

“The indictment,” says the FP, 
“was built on such tenuous evi- 
dence, that the courts to their 
credit, dismissed it.” 

The FP asks “Should law be re- 
laxed to let one man be prosecuted 
for a mistaken belief, our whole. 
concept of justice is thereby un- 
dermined. The handling of the 
Lattimore case,” says. the FP, 
“smacked strongly of an attempt 
to do just that. What a man be- 
lieves is one thing; what he does 
about his beliefs is another. The 
Justice Department was unable to 
show that Lattimore had done 
anything to make him liable ‘to 
prosecution,” declared the FP edi- 
torial. 

The Michigan Worker greets 
this editorial of the Free Press as 


one marking a breakout from the 
fear and hysteria that have kept 


on McCarthyite *rameups both by 


—= 


en ——— 


The FP continues that the Jus- | 


expert perjured himself in regard 


of the mill gate talk that night 

expressed disgust that any steel 

wage increase would be follow- 

ed by a steel price increase and 

anew wave Of rising living costs. 
* 

ON ONE picket line, a Mexi- 
can-American youth mentioned 
that although steel union presi- 
dent David J. MacDonald had 
been an arm-in-arm companion 
of the company heads, it was the 


~ workers .who finally had to win 


the settlement with a strike. 
“MacDonald's all right,” re- 
sponded another, “but if I was 
him, Ill tell you what Id do.” 
He amplified by: showing how 
hed lay down a 20-cent ulti- 
matum to the company, pick up 
his hat and walk out. “They'd 
know where to find me,” he said. 


It was the strong, confident 
talk of workers who had stopped 
nationwide steel production al- 
most as easily as you turn off a 
faucet. It was the talk of workers 
who know they may be called on 
to do it again next year for even 
bigger stakes. 


Free Press 


inquisitorial government commit- 


tees, and laws like the Smith Act. 
| Now we 


say ‘to our fellow 
‘townsman on the FP, how about 


GE OFFICIAL CALLS GAW 
‘GODLESS . LAWLESS ano CoMMUNISTIC 


PHILADELPHIA. — Just as the 
time when city officials here have 


handling distribution of govern- 


‘ment surplus food, the multi-mil- 
\lionaire head of the federal Depart- 
| t of Agriculture — Ezra Taft 


an editorial that calls for a re-,™? 


‘versal of the Smith Act convic- 


‘tions of six Michiganders by a 


Federal court here, which used 
‘the same type of stoolpigeons and 
frameup artists as was used 
against Lattimore. 


If the government had no case 
against Lattimore, then they sure 
didn’t have any against the Mich- 
igan Six. Because not one shred of 
evidence was produced to substan- 
tiate the government charge that 
the six conspired to teach and ad- 
vocate the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment by force and violence. 
The Michigan Six case is now on 
appeal before the Federal Circuit 
‘Court of Appeals in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. A timely editorial by the 
Free Press wouldn’t be amiss. We 
urge readers of the Michigan 
‘Worker to so write the Free Press, 
while congratulating them on their 
fine editorial on the Lattimore dis- 
missal. - 


Where the Shoe 


Pinches Tightest 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — Accord- 
ing. to the Administration, workers 
receiving unemployment compen- 
sation, social security or public as- 
sistance would not, pay any tax 


editorial and news writers silent}under the Leader “classified — in- 


come” tax proposal, _ 


4 


Benson—put through an order sub- 
stantially reducing the standards 
of eligibility. ) 

The new order is, however, an 
advance over a previous decree, 
ordering a cut of one-third in such 
standards. State authorities and 
‘Congressmen from the “depressed” 
‘areas—particularly the mining re- 
gions—had_ vigorously _ protested 
such a slicing up of the surplus 
food rolls, estimating that 250,000 
—one out of every four on the rolls 
—would have to be dropped. 

The revised regulations—effective 
Aug. l—starts at a maximum in- 
come of $110 a month for a single 


person; $180 for two; $240 for | 


three, $280 for four, etc., up to 
$470 for a family of 10. These 
standards will still. permit workers 
receiving other forms of govern- 
ment aid—unemployment compen- 
sation, workmen's compensation, 
public assistarite, etc., to receive 
also this government food. 

While the Eisenhower Million- 
aire Cabinet has been trying to de- 


'prive ages Pennsylvanians of ac- 
—jceess to the huge stores of accumu- 


lated government surplus foods,} 


another battle has been going on 


in- Congress ‘to enable these Penn~\ ountry are spending their $100 


sylvapians and their needy broth- 
ers and sisters in other states to 


‘Ineed it.” 


obtain their share of two, grains— 


Penna. Protest Keep 
Hungry Thousands on 
Surplus Food Rolls 


ington bureaucrats had so far suc- 
ceeded in keeping from the peo- 
finally established an apparatus for ple. 


This wheat-and-corn battle was 


a in the House of Representa- 


tives the end of May when it pass- 
ed 343 to 1 a bill directing such 
distribution to the jobless in dis- 
tress areas throughout the nation. 
[At last reports a similar -bill was 
pending in a subcommittee of the 
[Senate Agricultural and Forestry 
‘Committee. 
| Government surplus food, ac- 
cording to Republican Representa- 
tives James G. Fulton of Alleg- 
hheny County and John Saylor of 
Johnstown, is not “charity” since 
it has been paid for by the taxes 
of everyone. “Everyone, therefore,” 
they declared at'a conference with 
Agricultural Department officials, 
“owns a part of it and should. be 
allowed to use it when in need.” 
This sounds like commonsense 
and so does the declaration of the 


\Philadelphia Bulletin in the con- 


clusion of an editorial June 21 on 
this same matter: “All sane persons 
will agree with President Eisen- 
hower that food should not be al- 
lowed to rot when hungry people 


Vacation Pay 


To Save Homes 
UNIONTOWN, Pa. — Many | 
miners in this hard-hit depression 


annual vacation pay to save their 


homes from being sold for delin-: 


—wheat and corn—that the Wash- quent ‘taxes. 
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A Letter 
From the 
Southland 


WE ARE (as of July 6) 
just about $12,500 short of 
our $100,000 annual spring 
fund campaign goal. With 


full cooperation of readers, 
we can—and should—complete 
the campaign successfully by 
mid-July. Rush your contribu- 
tions to P. O. Box 136, Cooper 
Station, New York City 3, N. Y. 


Among letters received last 
week was one from a deep South 
town, which said: “Several days 
ago I wrote you requesting you 
stop sending The Worker be- 
cause I thought I was leaving 
this address. I have changed 
plans and will be here a few 
more months. Please keep send- 
ing The Worker. It is a fine 
newspaper. Thank you very 
much.” 

Our records show this reader 
first subscribed this past Feb- 
ruary. We don't know whether 


a supporter of the paper got him 
to subscribe, or whether he 
heard about us and subscribed 
himself. But there must be 
thousands upon thousands of 
Americans throughout the land 
who would react to our paper as 
he does if they knew about it. 


Isn’t this a good time for all 
Worker supporters to think 
about getting after friends, 
neighbors, shopmates — or just 
door-to-door ganvassing — to 
spread our paper? 

Out in the Minnesota-Dakotas 
area, they re showing how to do 
it. The Minnesota Freedom of 
the Press Committee sent 20 
Worker subs the other day—from 
North and South Dakota, Du- 
luth and other parts of. Min- 
nesota. A trip of 3,200 miles 
was made in getting these subs, 
doubless from friends of the pa- 
per who hadn't seen it for some 
years. 


“We're determined to reach 
our yearly goal of 300 Worker 
subs by the July 24 Freedom of 
the Press picnic,” the Commit- 
tee said. They're just 27 short, 
as of July 6. We don’t doubt 
other areas can get similar re- 
sults with similar determination 
—both for The Worker and Daily 
Worker. 
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Nation’s Teachers 


Hit Ike on Schools — 


_—that the decline of the pub- 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO. 


IN SHOCKING figures, 
the largest organization of 
educators 
U.S. parents already know 


revealed what 


lic schools and the neglect of 
the nation’s children has taken 
a downturn for the worse under 
the Eisenhower Administration. 


The 15,000 delegates to a 
convention of the National Ed- 
ucation Association heard. its 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE CITY is a cauldron 
in July: the heat curls up 
from the streets’ and shim- 
mers like a desert of as- 


phalt. You feel like Death 


Valley Scotty on the arid sand 
driving a team of 40 mules, each 
of which is obstreperous as hell. 
You wonder if you will soon be 
seeing the desert chimera of cool 
sparkling water 
and waving 
palm trees. 

You have 
walked through 
Harlem, .or 
through the 
endless streets Hie: 
of Brooklyn a 
and you see { 
humanity drap- 
ed like wilted | 
flowers over the outside stcps, 
on the roofs, the search for the 
wisp of air is on. You know 
it is so in all the populous cities, 
in the swelter of the midland 
metropolis of Chicago, it is so in 
Detroit, in Los Angeles where 
the smog lays on the populace 
like a vast and damp cotton 
blanket. Breathing doesn’t come 
natural any more. 


Your friend lives in a flat of 
Bedford - Stuyvesant, one like 
thousands. He tells you a mid- 


« summer night's story. 


“Well, anyway,” he 
“there was the weekend.” 


family cannot wait for the prom- 


says, 


The 


Assignment U.S,A. 


In the Good 


ised land, the jaunt to the beach, 
any beach, and there is a noisy 
— His. brood savors, 
ong in advance, the moment 
when they. will be dashing 
across the sand, diving into the 
waves, living life to the full: 
the cece’. dream. Mama 
has industriously packed the 
sandwiches, the bottles are full 
of drink, littlhe Mamie has tried 
her new bathing suit on and it 
is a dream. Hallelluia. 


Old Summertime 


YOUR jalopy is out on the 
road, one of an endless stream 
of cars. You drive carefully 
listening to the broadcaster who 
is telling you, between snatches 
of rock-and-roll, how many will 
be killed before dawn. His voice 
pursues you like a witch out of 
Macbeth with predictions of ac- 
cidents and drownings, how 
many more will die this week- 
end than the- same time last 
year. As you inch on you hear 
the lethal numbers game: eight 
killed in a head-on collision in 
Iowa, two families are wiped 
out, the announcer says, his 
voice dropping a respectful reg- 
ister. You think of your own 
family and you look at the 
stream of cars before you, and 
in your mirror, you see the cars 
stretch endlessly behind you. 


Finally, you turn off the high- 
way into the. entry to Jones 
Beach; the fragrance of a faint 
sea-breeze brings your kids the 
promise of cool salt water, the 
surge of the wave, and suddenly 
jubilation is shattered as you 
encounter a barricade on the 


road. 
“Closed.’ 


* 

THE BEACH has been filled 
to capacity since 8 a.m., not an 
additional human being can be 
shoe-horned into this stretch of 
the soothing ocean. 

There is a kind of stunned 
silence in the car as you twist 
back into the highway, into the 

(Continued on Page 12) 


executive secretary, William CG. 
Carr, make the charge that the 
crisis in the schools “has been 
too largely ignored by. our na- 
tional government.” 

Carr gave an account of the 
tortuous struggles of the NEA 
for remedial federal legislation. 
Repeatedly, he said, these ef- 
forts were blocked by the. two 
Eisenhower representatives, Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Welfare and Education, 
and U.S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation Samuel _ Brownell, 
brother of the U.S. Attorney 
General. : 

* 

IN THE WEEK-LONG con- 
vention, this note of sharp cri- 
ticism reached a high point in 
the speech of Adlai E. Steven- 
son, the 1952 Democratic can- 
didate for President. 

“Six million children went to 
school this year in firetraps,” 
Stevenson declared, “seven hun- 
dred thousand children are on 
a split session basis and get 
only a half day’s schooling. We 
are currently short at least 250,- 
000 classrooms, room for seven 
and a half million children. 
We need 180,00 more teachers 
than are presently available.” 


Stevenson followed up _ his 
dramatic recital of the nature of 
the school crisis with the flat 
charge that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has done nothing 
more to relieve the situation 
than to call still another con- 
ference to be held at the White 


House next fall. 
* 


“THIS SEEMS to me a piti- 
fully inadequate excuse for 
years of doing absolutely noth- 
ing about America’s No. 1 do- 
mestic need—schools and _ teach- 
ers,” the Democratic leader de- 
clared. 

Hanging over the convention 
like a pall was the fact that 
while the school crisis is mount- 
ing at a_ horrifying rate, two- 
thirds of the U.S. budget is 
military. Some of the speak- 
ers and delegates dealt wita 
this fact. Others, like Steven- 
son, skirted it. 

A Northwestern University 
educator, Prof. Joe Park, cited 
the tendency of the military to 
engulf the scnools. “As mili- 
tarism grows within a nation, 
he said, “it tends to establish a 
bureaucracy to direct scientific 
research along lines of interest 
to the military, to develop an 
educational system .of its own, 
and to divert the attention of a 
people from their devotion to 
liberty,, democracy and humani- 
tarian traditions.” 

* 

RAY GRAHAM, of the Iili- 
nois Department of Public In- 
struction, dealt with some of the 
deep-going social problems 
which children bring with them 
into the classroom. 

“A few years ago, I went in- 
to a classroom for handicapped 
children,” he said.” “I had been 


. there only a short time when a 


little girl came and stood in 
front of me and said, ‘My dad- 
dy’s in Korea. Can you «m4 
ine this child being able to do 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Stee! Wage Victory Lifts 
~ Labor's Bargaining Sights 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE LEVEL of the 1955 wage round was lifted significantly when the United Steel- 


TRANSIT systems were shut 
down by strikes in four major 
cities; Washington, D. C., Los 
Angeles, Buffalo and Little Rock, 
Ark. In addition, strike action 
was being considered in Phila- 


workers of America won an average wage raise of 15 cents an hour after a one-day strike 
for the 600,000 workers in basic steel. Thereby the steel agreement made up for one ot 
the - serious weaknesses in the apis THE STEEL UNION will now 


; ile | 
Ford-General Motors agreements) swing its attention to its 600,000 


signed earlier, in which the aver- |e Bape “ng 
age direct money provision = fl! members in the fabricating divi- 


ace | | 
counted for less than 10 cents of , ; i sions to get the 15 cents for them. 
the 20-cent “package.” nut ‘The raise in steel along with the 

‘recent auto pact will undoubtedly 


The steel union was limited by 
its midcontract reopener to. bar- : sei? 

pt be a big influence in other major 
industries immediately in line for 


_ delphia by a local of CIO Trans- 
_ port Workers Union in protest 
against plans to lay off 158 
maintenance workers. In struck 
cities, walkouts were being con- 
ducted by AFL_unions, with de- 
mands covering wage increases 
: and welfare improvements, 
| * 
MINIMUM WAGE hearings 
were concluded before House 


labor committees with employer 


| 


© Transit Tieups Hit Four Cities 
® Besses Fight Minimum Wage Hike 


are planning installation of Jabor 
saving machinery to bypass pos- 
sible higher minimium wages, — 
House labor committee is ex- 
ted to recommend $1 min- 
imum, which is 25 cents below 
labor’s demand, although ten 
cents above jaro geaa proposal, 


FIVE-COUNTY strike in up- 
state New York was settled 
when AFL carpenters won 20- 
cent hourly pay hike. 

BIGGEST TRUCKING out- 
fit in country, Associated Trans- 
port Inc., locked out employes 
at New England terminals in 
additional reprisal against strik-, 
ing drivers in three down-east 


iti 
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gaining only on wages. ‘The 
“fringes” and a layoff pay plan,’ nll Yee tan oe 4 rie | | | 
will be up for bargaining next bargaining—farm he we ger ed ow 
June when the entire steel con- ber, packing, electrical and others.’ 
tract is due for renegotiation. Con- rhe steel workers will get 11.5 
a ie eu te os ee tiations, especially on working) cents Re ~pai mee board — 34 
. McDonald, ‘its president, has conditions. Speedup has raised pro- ©X'T4 HA&lt Cent fo mcrease the span 

already voiced the view of the ductivity fe orolits to inprece.. between the 32 job classification | survey revealed that great num- 4 

steel union that the Ford-GM type dented levels and the workers fee] from 5.9 cents to six cents. That) ber of firms, especial im South, SHARP EXCHANCE of let- 
of layoff-pay plan will not be sat- there is much more where the ™eans that after the lowest paid = “tl gees GMO mesinmee wee 


states. Two weeks earlier, 500 
trucking companies retaliated 
with lockout of 18,000 drivers 


bankrupt small companies. . 
Meanwhile, Wall Street Journal when AF L Teamsters struck 
seven key firms. 


representatives loudly averring 


that higher wage floor would 


isfactory; that the USA is uot for 15 cents came from. 
an “honest-to-God” Guaranteed The steel pact also called a 


Annual Wage plan. : | ae 
S Rae halt to-the trend of “nickel” settle-| Gent times his job classification 
THE STEEL UNION’S victorv ‘ments of recent years and is most number. 
after an all-industry shutdown of oer : Ws , : 
only a day, added new spirit to) Wagecut efforts in textile and og ent Page < — cent 
| : : ° : ald ot . 
the Fourth of July fireworks in the tain other fields. The 15-cent' Wg of 15 so eS 
ye ome The were vd OF = money raise in steel and the pen- . 
of idleness to the holiday causec 
by the shutdown was equally wel- 
comed by -most steelworkers. 


$1.68%2—each worker will get an 


tainly a 


(classification one—now raised to the lower-paid 
additional amount equal to a half 


Classification eight, for 
counterblow to the example, would get an extra 3.5 


sion-welfare plus the beginnings The bulk of the production 
| pees ses 8 3a 8°! workers are pretty much covered erfice in the steel negotiations. But 
on layoff pay won by the United py the time classification eight is the steel companies also seized the 


| 


But it was also 
‘a concession to the-skilled who, as 
in the UAW, are pressing militant- 
ly for more than the across-the- 


board raises. 
| . 
| A desire by the corporations to 


keep the unprecedented _ profit 


OF ® level running and almost full oper- 


' 
' 


ations of the industry's 120-million 
ton annual capacity, was dm influ- 


Reports from the steel towns Automobile Workers will together reached. The skilled crafts will! opportunity to make extra_ profit. 
also indicated that a spirit was influence unions to raise their bar-;| get more substantial raises. Those! On the excuse that they must- cover 


building up for next year’s nego-! gaining sights. 


12-State Copper Strike 
Hits Mulish Boss Front 


' dreds. 
| * 


those in 
fourth such wage settlement since 


THE WEEK-LONG strike of more than 30,000 non- the war—widens the wage span | 


: :; we? between the skilled and the low- 
ferrous metal workers continued as post-holiday negotiations | euduaien ‘saline Shh 


‘in the topmost classifications will’ the extra cost of labor, the steel 
get,as much as 15.5 cents above industry ,acting in unison like a 
the 11.5 cents, but they number trust, announced a hike of $7.50 
only in the few thousands or hun- 


lon the price of a ton of steel. This 


is substantially above the new cost. 


‘In 1946 when the workers won a 


on a ton of steel was declared. 
The price of steel often influ- 
ences the entire commodity price 


index and eventually the cost of 
| put on powerful demonstration. 


= 


living. 


THE PLAN of higher raises for, raise of 18.5 cents (with price con-| 
the top  brackets—the' trols still in effect) a raise of $5) 


publicized between Michael J. 
Quill, CIO Transport Workers 
Union president and L. S. Buck- 
master, CHO Rubber Workers 
president. In .exchange, publish- 
ed in TWU Express, Buckmas- 
ter took Quill to task for op- 
posing merger on grounds mer- 
ger set-up does not provide ade- 
quate guarantee against discrim- 
inatory practices. Quill insisted 
failure to obtain such guarantees 
was indication of CIO member- 
ship being taken for “clever 
ride” in merger deal. 
* 
STRIKEBREAKING 
in Louisiana _ sugar 


etforts 
refinery © 


finery, 35 strikebreakers packed 


their bags and walked out, amid 


reports of gun battles among 
scabs. At Colonial, highly touted 
“grand reopening” turned into 


dud as no striker broke ranks 
and CIO Packinghouse Union 


ee — y 
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Four’ in copper — Kennecott, 


Phelps - Dodge 


panies. : | 
By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGTON 
THE AMERICAN Federa- 


‘ession very little. 


‘eader, will affect the course of the, units a year. After the Senate ac- 
His replace-|tion, the House Banking and Cur- also going to try to get by mane- 
ment, Senator Earle C. Clements.| rency Committee reported out a uver and pressure the universal 
<entucky, now acting’ Democratic bill for 35,000 housing units a|military training legislation which 


and American| : 
Smelting and Refining. Still work-. © © 9 ) 
ing are Anaconda Copper and | | | a 
some smaller independent com- | | a 


THE ADMINISTRATION _is 


tion of Labor has come to the eader, said he would carry on in;year. This was the Administration |it could not get by pressure alone. 


< 


conclusion that participation) he 
lof the trade union rank and) | 

file is essential on the legisla-| €5S!0. . 
‘tive front. 


“same spirit’ as Johnson did, 
0 expedite the windup of the 


‘bill. 


‘neuver. from the White House the 
|Administrations own 35,000 unit 


weer ee ee oer DESPITE the tiff between Pres-|bill is now bottled up in the House 
It is about time that labor faced/iqent Eisenhower and Johnson on| Rules Committee after a 6 to 6 tie 


As the result of a wretched ma- Indiana = score 


Rep. Charles P. Brownson, an 
forsees that 
even more drastic UMT provisions 
will be smuggled into the legisla- 
tion in a House-Senate conference, 
after the Senate has acted, and 


strik.s fizzled. At Godchaux re- _ 


The strike was called by the 
International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, Indepen- 
dent, with AFL craft unions in the 


field cooperating. The union is 


demanding a raise of 20 cents an 
hour, $60 a week gurantee for 
workers laid off or 4 and other 
impovements. Company ofters, al 
rejected by the union, range from 
two cents to 12.5 cents an hour. 


political action to ereate a more 
‘healthy legislative climate,” the 
AFL News-Reporter declares in 
‘its latest issue. Unity between AFL 
and CIO, though important, is not 
enough, the AFL official organ de- 
clares. e 
| “Success depends upon the 
whole-hearted support of the 
rank and file membership,” it says. 
| The AFL keys its advice to the 


l ‘next sessions of the national and 


state legislatures, but that advice 
‘is eminently valid now as the final 


the fact that it will take concerted |}, accomplishments, or lack of!vote. Voting against reporting out|the legislation will then. be given 


them, of the 84th Congress, no the Administration’s own bill were'the rush act in the final days: of 

one believes that the White House four Republicans and two Dixie-|the session. 

wants this session prolonged. crats. Voting for were six Demo-! Brownson also took a swipe at 
The President and the Dixie- crats. _'the bipartisan deal by which the 


crats, assisted by the Democratic; The maneuver was accomplished | House did not take a record vote 
on either the Powell anti-segrega- 


leadership in Congress, want only| through a speech to the Rules 

ithe routine essentials completed] omctenas by Rep: Jesse P. Wol-|tion amendment, or on the bill 
and then adjournment. ‘cott, Michigan Republican, who in- itself. + 

The White House figures that timated that the Administration 
‘with a speedy adjournment, and|was not satisfied with’ the bill.! UNILED ' 
‘no fuss until then, it will get away| Walter Reuther, . president of the |In an editorial in its Journal, laid 
with its dirtiest doublecross since CIO, called the committee’s action |Tésponsibility for the UMT and 
‘the last one—the housing bill. “a direct blow to every American |the fight on the Powell amend- 
On June’7, the Senate passed ajwho wants decent housing at ments at the door. of the White 


THE UNITED Mine Workers,- 


* Imonth of the first session of the . . * 2 
MINE-MILL’S picket lines were 8 “sh C enna “vit housing bill providing for 135,000 


thrown up in 12 states as the na-/ The AFL Building and Con- 
tion began _ celebrating the|struction Trades Department has 
Fourth of July weekend. ' decided that if the prevailing 


If the strike continues much (U2ion) wage provision in highway 
construction is to be won over the 


longer it is likely that Anaconda opposition of the Eisenhower ad- 
and the other companies still Ope-' ministration and the Dixiecrats, 


rating, will be shut down, too. A the building trades- locals must act 


strike was already authorized by at once. 


the workers of those companies. | * nee 
The shutdown was held off be-| THE AFL sees the possibility’ 


cause the company had been the of saving the Davis-Bacon  prevail- 
first to make an offer, reported to'ing wage amendment if enough’ 
be 10 cents an hour. A total of|pressure is generated to compel! 
60,000 members of Mine-Mill are'the House Public Works Commit- 
affected by the negotiations. 'tee to report it out. If the proviso 
The government, meanwhile,'then wins in the House a - solid 
gave some indication that an early | campaign could restore it, in con- 
settlement is not expected with an ference, despite its previous dele-; 
announcement by © Washington tion by the Senate. ei 
officials that-a Presidential order; But it is certain that the windup 
will be asked for ‘release of gov- of the session will not wait on. the) 
“ernment steckpiled copper to the|leisurely mobilization of labor's re-| 
market. The- reason given for this sources. - ety) Gara: | 
action *#s~. the =elainy 1government! The -sudden ‘serious* illitess “Ot 
orders vebuldubé atiéuvedoc>) = | Lyndon ‘Joatisony® Senate MajOery 


} 
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prices he can afford.” 
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House and of the Dixiecrats. 


“Just who do President Eisen- 
hower and the ‘great brains’ on 
Capitol Hill who regard them- 
selves as military ‘experts’ think 
they are kidding with_all their 
phony accusations against those 
who pal Universal Military 
Training?’ the United Mine Work- 
ers Journal asks. 


The Journal challenges the Pres- 
ident to write to Carl Vinson, 
Dixiecrat chairman of the House 
Armed Services| Commitee, about 
the UMT bill in the tone that he 
used to Rep. Adam. Clayton 

owell. | | 


“Maybe you ought to tell Vin-— 


son about the Supreme Court de- 
cision on racial segregation in the 
public schools,” the fournal tells 
the President. “He probably hasn't 


fay heard about it. Or maybe hé thinks 


efits if he’ ignores it, it will go away.” 
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UMW Journal: also joins* iri the’ 


labor' denunciation of the “White 
House’. playitig witti''t*e idea ‘uf 
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“Wobbling Wilbur” Bruckner Sponsored by Charles Wilson, Named by Ike 


New Army Boss Had Ties with Black Legion 


By ‘WILLIAM ALLAN DETROIT. 
BEFORE THE U.S. SENATE ratifies the appointment of Wilbur M. Brucker to be the new Secretary of the Army to 


succeed Robert T. Stevens, they should know something of this smiling cherub who will appear before them. looking as if 


~ 


butter wouldn't melt in his mouth. They should know that: In 1936 when Brucker r ran n UnEpecosarta® as the ites: n- 


didate for the governorship of Michigan, he launched his campaign with a ;_ 
speech before the Wolverine Republican League of the Black Legion, the! | 


murderous Negro-baiting, Catholic-baiting, Jew-baiting, red-baiting, an ti-. 
labor outfit to which an estimated 50 killings were charged over a period of three years. It | 
was that same Wolverine League front for th ese Black Legion killers that circulated Bruck- 
ers nominating petitions in April 1936, as can be seen from a photostat of the Leagues 


— 


— ~— a ewe . oe eee ee 


vedio Alaa 39, which we re- | party in the outskirts of Detroit.|derers of Poole, and campaigners 
+ They converged at a point on a for Wilbur Bruck cer, sentenced to 
THREE weeks after-that letter | 72¢: On the given order of ‘Col- Michigan’s maximum of life im- 
is seetlecks| thes waded: wis shbck- onel Harvey Davis, triggerman prisonment, are still serving in the 
Dean put five bullets into Charles’ state’s penitentiaries. Look at the 
ed by as horrible a story of cold-| Pool, a young relief project work-| list of officers of Woolverine Club 
blooded murder as was ever told..Jer and they left him dead in a that campaigned for Brucker in 
sonar erry a meeti.g vd ag ditch. 2 1936 and you'll see J. N. Banner- 
Legg om the vey same FAME This the murder that broke] ma dete, HA. Davis on he 
meetings, several carloads of the the Black Hooded Legion, led to entertainment I ne te 
killers went out for a “neck-tie” ‘some three score arrests. The mur- iauivethiia ccannliten bi ye S 
Vincent, a delegate—all five were 
in the party that murdered Poole 
‘and were tried for the killing in 
the summer of 1936¢ 
* 

THERE were countless other 
killings by these men. They kill- 
‘ed some of the early fighters for 
‘union organization in the Ford and 
other auto plants. They also com- 
mitted some of the most cold- 
blooded killings of Negroes, one o! 
them of a Negro hod carrier be- 
cause “they wanted to know what 
it felt like to shoot a Negro.” The 
Black Legion was used by em- 
ployers against union organization 

On Nomday May Lith, at 8:00 P.m., ‘in Flint and other auto towns. 
the Wolverine Republican League will hold its | | And it was after police cracked 
eines mesting in the Findla’er Temple, on the § 'the Wolverine League that the evi- 


dence led to the rest of the big 
corner of West Lafayette and Waterman avenmes, horror story of 1936—the year when. 
This 


‘the big business Liberty League 
‘(whose candidate Brucker was in | 
Michigan) was promoting terror plant. The killers got off scot free. 


 outtits against the rising labor | Bruck er s cer vin b: Ase ot Ope! rations 
movement and the supporters of for years has been committees ot | The Black Legion incorpor ated 


ao ‘anklin 1). Roosevelt. the American Le ION On “subver- | a the features of the Ku Klux 

THE PRESIDENT of the Wol-! sive” activities. Back in 1935 he Xlan. It was against Communi:ts, 
verine Republican League, I. G.| was the prime mover of a conter- Negroes, Catholics, Jews and for- 
Black and several others who had -nce of * patriots” in Grand Rapids, ©8n born, it was active in indus- 
their names on the club’s station- Mich., to form “Constitution Pro- trial regions and it had friends in 
ery were arrested for taking part in -ection League.” According to a tigh political places. Captain tra 
‘plots to assassinate Arthur Kings- folder at that time it was to co- UH. Marmon of the Michigan viate 
ley, Highland Park. Michigan, pub- ordinate all anti-labor ore. NivAe Police in 1936 expressed his con- 
Hisher and Mayor William Voisine tions. A list of activities for these Viction that at least 59 unexplain- 
lof Ecorse. ‘constitution savers included spv- ed “suicides” in Michigar were tie 

When Black was  Governor| ing on labor, countering “agitators” work of the Black Legion. Fiog- 
In het 32 the fepublican Party was | and ee yp meas to “bre ak up Sins», murder, assassination. plots, 


‘that time head of the murderous * ing of homes and workers camps, 


‘Ford Service Department. Bennett! IT IS NOT strange then to find faked-forged leaflets designed to 
sat on the State Prison Parole Bd. 8rucker at a meeting of the Wol- discredit labor were all eventually 
rand got his thugs directly from the meres Republican Le “augue, a’ front in 1936 laid at the door of tve 

jails ol Michigan. The same thugs for the Black Legion. Black Legion by a grand jury and 


on Miller Road, Dearborn, in 1982; The Black Legion was the or- ‘the courts. Sixty members ol the 
shot down four workers who- led: «anization in 1935-36 that rode in OTSauzation were arrestea and 
- _ ? . 

ja hunger marca on Ford's Rouge ‘vars, armed to the teeth, guided by | 


Molverine Republican League 


2129 UNION GUARDIAN BUILDING 
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Dear Meabers = 


Fear 
ha 
i: 
iif 
q°s 


ra ¢ 
Efe 


BRUCKER 


_a military plan designed to smash 
the rising labor movement here. 


for the purpose of electing directérs. WILBUR M. 


will be e closed meeting for menders only. 
We are enclosing a petition of 


Pilbur M, Brucker for senatcr, Please fill out 


same and return as soon as possjble or turn it 
in at the meeting on May 11th. whase you say alse 


obtain additional copies if needed. 
Our last meeting put the Wolverines 


League out in front. 
“LET*s KESP IT TIERZ.” 


Very truly y. 


FLOYD NUGENT, 
Secrstary. 


Letter sent out on the stationery of the Wolverine Republican | 
Club asking for support of Brucker for the Senate. Check marks 
in the left hand column indicate the five Legionnaires who were 
charged with taking part in the murder of Charles Poole. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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W orld of Labor 


PyYoTIIIIiIiitiiiititriiiiiiiiiiiiiisisiiriiie by George Morris 


The Big ‘Differential 
Threatening ©.8. Labor 


AS ITS CONTRIBUTION to 
the current congressional hear- 
ings and debate on the min- 
imum wage ‘issue, the Wall 
Street Journal sei. a man to 
Camden, S. C.. 
to test southern 
business — opin- 
ion on the like- 
ly effect of an 
increase in the 
minimum wage. 

The Beam 
sions of WS] 
are well sum- 
marized in_ its 
headlines: “Some Firms. Will 
Fire Workers Buy Machines, If 
Wage Floor Rises.” se 

Those conclusions can be 

taken:in two ways: as a threat by 


employers to influence Con- 


gress against a substantial boost 
of the minimum as an indication 


of some of the gina 


that may peasy 
factual ; material material 


Yeh wsr 


story lends strong evidence ou 


the need of a substuntiol boost 
in the minimum. S. Carolina’s 
250,000 tactory workers aver- 
age $1.30—40 percent below 
the national hourly average. A 
garment manufacturer observed 
that even a raise to 90 cents 
would mean a 20 percent in- 


crease in his labor costs. 
* 


THE SOUTHERNERS inter- 
viewed gave two lines of argu- 
ment: they questioned the ad- 
visability of giving workers more 


than 75 cents an hour on the 


claim there would be more 
money to squander for liquor. 
The WSJ reporter. says he found 
most enthusiastic support for a 
higher minimum from the town’s 
liquor store operator who every 
Saturday night cashes 400° $33 
weekly pay checks. i ae 
line of these. 


. higher wages and higher 


implying, of corse that the rest 
will be speeded up, or greater 

use of machinery. The manager 
of a Swilt & Co. fertilizer plant 
is quoted as saving that me- 
chanical equipment and = auto- 
matic machines would have to 
be introduced. “Nobody tried 
this yet in the industry because 
labor hasn't been too exnensive, 

he told the WSJ reporter. 

In some respeccis the WS] 
gives us a sampling of what will 
truly be found in’ thousands of 
towns — southern and _ others 
where emplovers intend to face 
the problem in tne same. way. 
We have the widening contra- 
diction of a greater than ever 
need of raising the wage min- 
imum and at the same time a 
greater than ever pressure to 
cut the number of jobs through 
mechanization, automation, 


speedup and ot'r like methods. 


-* | 
MUCH of t:.c employer prop- 
agaoda against wage increases 
in general and against a higher 
wage minimum in_ particular, 
stems from this hard-headed ap- 
proach which in summary is this: 
eal right, you can have your 
min- 
oull have fewer 
in the Jong run 


imums, a 


will compel cuts in = gti acm — power. 


It's a line thar, sounds plausible, 
too, because workers see every 
day how tecnnowg'cal Change: 5 
and speedup displace humti 
hands. 

A comparison between | a 

southern and = northern town 
brings out the ditterential most 
sharply. But’ we have a similar 
patiern of diltereutials running 
through every region in the 
cauntry, within states and even 
within. the narrower contines ‘o} 
each metropolitan area in. the 
country. 
- We hear it often said that the 
pressure of unions for higher 
wages, helps to lilt the level of 
wages generally. in the country. 
That is most certainly true. But 
a survey will just as certainly 
show that the level of earnings 
of unionists, ‘including — the 
“fringes, has been climbing at 
a relatively higher raté than the 
earnings of the unorganized. 
Thus the gap is widening and 
it has been expanding partic- 
ularly in the past seven or eight 
years—a period of virtual stand- 
still on the percentage of work- 
ers Organiz 


A STUDY by the National 


Bureau Economic Research 


released last. month by. its di- 
rector, Louis .. Fabricant, shows 


that the VU. S., althouth tie 
show window of world capiiil- 
ism-on wage earnings, has n-:t 
to the lowest percentage ot 
unionization of the wage earners 
of the major-capitalist’ countrics. 
Only Canada has slightly lower 
percentage—20 percent of the 
civilian working povulat’on a 
unions compared with 21.9 per- 
cent m the U. S. In the resc of 
the capitalist world Sweden tos 
the list at 49.7 percent, with 
Australia 42.7 and the Uniied 
Kinedom 41.5 percent unionized. 

The employers will, of course, 
hasten to conclude (as they co) 
that unionization isnt really a 
big influence for higher wages. 
That, of course, is nonsense be- 
cause some major historic in- 
fluences are overlooked. But the 
really important warning to Ja- 
bor in those figures is the con- 
stant threat to unions and union 
standards by this gap between 
the organized and the unorgan- 
ized and the EXPANDING span 
between union and non-union 
wages. a | 

The automation trend in 
many industries, paralleling the 
developments noted above, with 
non-union areas es y at- 
tractive to the new automated 


and expanding bi aa 
~ (Continued + Baca 
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News Guild Spurns Burdett Spy F 


By HARRY RAYMOND 
IT COULD HARDLY be said it was “purely coincidental” that at the very time the 


292d Convention of the CIO American Newspaper Guild in Albany was debating the Com- 
munist issue, CBS reporter Winston Burdett was before the Senate Internal Security Sub- 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL 


© Joe Clark Gets Passport 


— 


committee in Washington naming} —_ 
a number of newspapermen as 
members of the Communist Party 
on the defunct Brooklyn Eagle 
staff 15 years ago. 

At the time Burdett was giving 
ihe senate eommittee material for 
a new witchhunt, delegates to the 
Albany convention were also pre- 
paring a resolution, later adopted, | 
calling on the Justice Department: 


to investigate a charge that Frank) \ 


D. Schroth, publisher of the Eagle, | 
violated the anti-trust laws by, 
suspending the newspaper during) 
the Guild’s strike against it. | 

Joseph F. Collis, Guild presi- 
dent, charged the Eagle was, 
“bought by one or more New York | 


Sz 


= fil" =) 


newspapers to put it out of busi-| 


ness” in violation of the 
was falsely blamed for the fol 
) * 

WHEN the Burdett story began 
making front page headlines in the 
June 27 afternoon papers, the 
Guild convention collective 
- gaining committee, under chair- 
manship of David S. Schick of 
Philadelphia, was preparing a re- 
port on the Commuinst issue. 

The delegates at once saw the 
Burdett story as one aimed at 


dup. 


stampeding the convention away | 


from the central trade union is- 
sues as outlined in the officers’ re- 
port. 

Referred to the Albany conven- 
tion was a recommendation of the 
1954 Los Angeles convention that 
Communists should be _ barred 
from Guild membership. 

Collis, an anti-Communist, told 
ihe delegates the union’s interna- 
tional executive board did not con- 
sider the Communist issue an im- 
portant issue of the convention. 

“A lot of water has flowed down 
the Hudson River since this union 
met last summer in Los Angeles,” 
Collis said. “The junior senator 
from Wisconsin has been cut down 


{o his proper size in votes. The. 


hysteria which aroused the nation 
lias subsided somewhat.” 
* 


Sneak Play Ditches Powell 


Move, But Issue Haunts Congress 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


AFTER A SHAMEIFACED debate the House of Representatives last week. put its 
stamp of approval on a modified Universal Military Training Program. 
tives looked the other way as Rep. Adam C. Powell (D-NY 


use of jimcrow National Guard 
units in the program. 

Party discipline, applied by 
both Republican and Democratic 
leaders, Jeft the Harlem Democrat 
all alone in his efforts to forestall 
announced plans by Sen. Richard 
Russell (D-Ga), chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee 
to restore the National Guard fea- 
ture to the bill. Russell's fellow 
Georgian, Carl Vinson, House 
Armed Services Committee chair- 
man, had knocked out the section 
on the National Guard after Poweil 
amended the bill to open guard 
service to all regardless of raee or 


color. 
* 


VINSON also attempted to 
meet the tidal wave of anti-UMT 


protest by shortening from eight, 


to six years the time of compulsory 
reserve duty by young men be- 


bar-| 


anti- | 
monopoly laws and that the Guild. 


‘against the union being captured 
by the Reds. 

| The question was 
convention would — 
‘wood Broun clause o 
constitution which states: 

_ “. .. membership shall be open 
to every eligible person without 
discrimination or penalty, nor shall 
any member be barred from mem 
bership or penalized, by reason o 
age, sex, race, national origin, reli- 
‘gious or political conviction. .. . 


-continued to hippodromize 
‘Burdett story for the second day, 
the convention’s collective — bar- 
gaining committee came to the 
floor with a report recommending 
no change in the Heywood Broun 
clause. 

| The committee proposed a pol- 
icy reconciliating “several different 


points of view” on what it called: 


a “controversial question.” It took 
a strong anti-Communist position 
terming the Communist Party an 
“international conspiracy. 
| * 


the conciliatory — policy 


whether the [merging CIO-AFL unions include 
the Hey- the “language of the Guild's hon- 
the Guild ored Heywood Broun clause.” 

* 


¢ president will take place in Septem- 


»' candidates for the post, Ralph B. 


| While the Senate Subcommittee , 
the | 


| 


' 


| 
onto, were elected as regional vice- 


THE CONVENTION adopted | in the referendum for vice-presi- 
recom-' dent of Region III. David D. Flet- 
imending that “the ANG and its ' cher, of -Santa Rosa, Cal. Twelve 
locals need not resist the dismissal | candidates will run for SIX posts of 
of any employe who has admitted | yice-president-at-large in the fall 
in an open hearing by a competent’ elections. 
‘government agency or a court of| 
competent jurisdiction that he was convention in Toronto, Ont. The 
HE SAID the Guild constitution a member of the Communist Party | delegates voted to hold the 1957 
“now contains adequate safeguards within the six-month period pre-! convention in St. Louis. 


The convention also recom- 
mended that the ANG and its lo- 
cals need not resist dismissal of 
an employe “who has been finally 
adjudged by a court of competent 
jurisdiction to have been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party within 
the six month period preceding 
his dismissal.” 
| “The legality or illegality of ‘the 
Communist Party is something we 
are not passing on,” declared Rol- 
lin Everett, delegate from _ St. 
Louis and member of the. collec- 
tive bargaining committee. “A lo- 
cal can defend a Communist, but 


it need not.” 
Not only did the convention re- 
fuse to scrap the Heywood Broun 


clause, but it adopted another res- 


olution recommending that draft- 
ers of the constitution for the 


ceding his dismissal.” | 


COLLIS was elected without! 
opposition to succeed himself as) 
president for another two-year) 
term. Election of executive vice- 


ber by referendum. There are two 


Novak, of Detroit, the incumbent, 
and William J. Farson, of Phila- 
delphia, the retiring secretary- 
treasurer. : 

Justin F. McCarthy, of Chicago, 
and Charles A. Perlik, of Buffalo 
were nominated to run for secre- 
tary-treasurer in the fall referen-| 
dum. 

John H. Thompson, of Boston; 
Richard P. Lane, of Memphis; Ar- 
thur Rosenstock, of New York, 
and C. Joseph Beauelers, of Tor- 


presidents without opposition. 


James B. Woods, of St. Louis,!, 


and Art Cullison, of Akron, will run 


The Guild will hold its 1956 


eee ee 


“low. 18% years) and meet his obli- 


. ne . fe 
Se eae 


ADAM C. POWELL 


the army for 45 days or stand a 
‘court martial. 


. 


tween the ages of 1814 to 28. Also 


removed from the old reserve law, 


POWELL did not concentrate 


) fought unsuccessfully to block 


| present bill. 


on the UMT character of the bill 


which the present bill amends was.but he did expose the tricky ma-i 


the stiff five-year penalties and 
$10,000 fines for youths who} fail 
to take the prescribed training. 


neuver of both Republicans and 
Democrats to get around the anti-' 


j 


egation issue. He recalled the’ 


The minimum training required 


under the new bill is 48 two-hour} 


weekly drills plus two weeks of 
summer training. Fai to’ sub- 
mit to this he ean be drafted into 


se 
fo 


was reported out of committee: 


Can a boy 
National Guard after he has served 


Howi I before the bill,insisted on his constitutional right 
ae ee aaa ; to serve in the National Guard} 
Rep. (Clarence) Brown (R-Ohio):/ units, let us say in Georgia or in 
be assigned ‘to the) any 


Rights 


The Representa- 


six months in the Reserves? 
Rep. Ovetron Brooks (D-La 
Yes. 


‘ 
Rep. Brown: Could he be per-| 


the 


mitted to take training in | 
Guard in his home town? | 

Brooks: Yes. 

Brown: Can a man join the Na- 
tional Guard and escape his obli-; 
gation (to the reserves)? 

Rep. Vinson: A man can join 
the National Guard under age (be- 


gation there up to age 28 and is 
not subject to draft and is subject 
only. to the obligations of the 
Guard and the Guard court martial 
and training by the Guard. 
Brooks is the author of the 


* 


REP. POWELL called _ this 
“shocking” in face of the fact that 
both Vinson and Brooks, among 
others had said the National Guard 
was in no way connected with the 
legislation. under consideration. 


“Now under H.R. 7000” Powell 
pointed out, “a colored youth who 


other southern state . .. he 


(Continued on Page 12) | 
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® Service Wins Clearance 


RADIO AND TV artists, 
members of the AFL American 
Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists (AFTRA) in a ref- 
erendum announced last week 
condemned AWARE, Inc., a 
McCarthyite group preying on 
the union and the Ab sts. ya 
vote of 982 to 514. AWARE, 
headed by a Fordham. professor 
and including several AFTRA 
officers on its board has set up 
a \lacklist of radio-TV artists 
and intervened in AFTRA inner- 
union elections. When AWARE 
supporters in the union rejected 
a union membership vote of 
censure against the McCarthyite 
fingering (197 to 114) they de- 
manded a referendum, the re- 
sult of which was an even more 
smashing blow to their witch- 
hunting activities. 

» 


JOHN STEWART SERVICE, 
former State Department career 
officer fired after charges of dis- 
loyalty made against him by 
Louis Budenz and Sen. McCar- 
thy, won a victory over his de- 
tractors last week. U. S. District 
Judge Edward M. Curran or- 
dered the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s loyalty review board to 
expunge from its records its judg- 
ment that there was “reasonable 
doubt” as to Service's loyalty. 
The judge however declined to 
compel the State Department to 
rehire Service. 

* 

J. RUSSELL WIGGINS, chair- 
man of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Committee of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, 
informed Joseph Clark, foreign 


editor of this paper, that he 
would lay before his committee 
the State Department's “tenta- 
tive refusal” to grant Clark a 
passport to go to Geneva to 
cover the Big Four conference. 
The Department later announced 
it was granting a passport to 
Clark, : 

- | 


WIGGINS (see above) criti- ~— 
cized the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration for withholding informa- 
tion from the public on the Salk 
polio vaccine and on the “dan- 


ger from H-bomb fallouts.” 
* 

THE QUAKER library at 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa., was re- 
warded recently with a gift of. 
$5,000 for its refusal to surren- 
der to American Legion demands 
that it fire its librarian, Mrs. - 
Mary Knowles, because she had 
once taught at the Sam Adams 
school in Boston, which is on 
the attorney general's list. De- 
spite attempts by the township 
boards to starve the library by 
cutting off its funds, the ostrac- 
ism of the library by the school 
boards, the Quaker trustees of - 
the library held firm. Praising 
the trustees, Robert Hutchins, 
director of the Fund for the Re- | 
public, announced the $5,000 
gift, saying he hoped the ex- 
ample of the trustees would be 
followed elsewhere in America. 

| * 

CLAUDIA JONES’ freedom 
was demanded last week in a 
letter to Attorney General Brow- 
nell by the Jamica Federation. of 
Trade Unions of Kingston, Ja- 
maica, British West Indies. 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


° New Action in Prince Edward Co. 
° Alabama U. Order to Admit Two 


THE U.S. SUPREME Court 
last week delivered its mandate, 
arrived at on May 31, directing 
lower three man courts to order 
admission of children to public 
schools “on a racially non-dis- 
criminatory basis with all de- 
liberate speed. Action in Prince 
Edward County, Virginia, was 
begun immediately by National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People attorneys to 
effect desegregation -by fall of 
1955. Throughout the South 
Negro parents began filing peti- 
tions with school boards for de- 
segregation plans. 

Hoxie, Arkansas’ 25 Negro 
school children — 15. elementary 
and 10 high school—will go to 
integrated schools, it was an- 
nounced by _ school officials. 
Three Okkkhoma towns—Potean, 
Fl Reno and Seminole—will in- 
tegrate schools this fall, as will 
the Kentucky School for the 
Blind at Frankfort. 

x 

TWO ALABAMA Negro stu- 
dents, Misses Autherine J. Lucy 
and Polly, Ann Myers, won a 
federal court order to enter the 
schools of journalism and _ li- 


brary science at Alabama Uni-. 


versity, the first in their state, 

The court, however, limited their 

decision to the two appellants, 

making it necessary for any 

other Negro to enter separate 

suits for admission. 
* 

A NEGRO Army sergeant, 
who testified that he was in Dal- 
las when the alleged murder «vith 
which he is charged was © vin- 
mitted in Waco, Texas, has filed 
an appeal from a death - sen- 
tence. Master Sergeant Marion 
Washington, was convicted by 
an all-white j in the killing 
of Soldier | 


death, testified against, Wash- 
ington. Washington said never 
in his life had he pointed a gun 
at anyone. 

* 

REAL ESTATE sharpies who 
play upon racist fears were 
thwarted in the Teaneck, N.]., 
area when white home owners 
refused to sell their homes be- 
cause Negro neighbors*move in. 
Their “This House Is Not for 
Sale Signs” sparked a new spirit 
of grass roots good will. 

* 


THE CIVIL rights ebb in 
Washington reached a new low 
water mark when the District 
Commissioners promoted to the 
rank of sergeant Fireman Elvin | 
Probst. Probst was a leader of 
the Kluxer element in the Fire’ 
Department which fought the de- 
partment’s integration program. 
In testimony before a House 
committee this spring, Probst’s 
racist testimony drew from Rep. 
Arthur G. Klein (D-NY) an 
angry rebuff in which he likened 
the fireman’s words to Hitler’s. 
This week Rep. Klein, along with 
Reps. Adam C. Powell, Charles 
C. Diggs, the NAACP and other 
groups protested to the District 
Commissioners and to Fire De- 
partment heads against the pro- 
motion of the racist leader. 

* 


DR. WILLIAM H. JER- 
NAGIN, 86-year-old fighting 
churchman of Washington, D.C., 
this week told the National Bap- 
tist Sunday School . convention 
meeting at Atlantic Cify that the 
faith of Peter— 

as 2 ise ql 


Class 
Poole, white, on a. ei cane 


was with Poo 


at the time of his. 
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_TKE’S FIVE BILLS 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER is very busy these days 
on the legislative front. At least, he is busy trying to give 

the impression of being busy. 

Every few days he pulls out a new list of what he calls 
“major must bills.” His latest is a list of five. But before 
examining this list, let us first of all recognize that the 
President over the past period has felt opposition to his 
international and domestic policies to a greater degree than 
ever before. Even more important, he has felt compelled to 
take Some steps to adjust himself to this situation, particu- 
larly since November, 1956, comes closer every day. 

_ As James Reston wrote from Washington in the New 
York Times the other day, “the Eisenhower Administration 
is now consciously cutting its losses on programs under se- 
vere attack for many months.” , ae 

Specifically, the President has reversed his long stand- 
ing opposition to a “summit” meeting; he is evidently ready 
to ditch the Dixon-Yates power giveaway; he is bowing 
to public pressure on the falsely-named “security” front, 
as in the Lattimore and Ladejinsky cases. 

But behind these retreats, the President is trying to 

hold fast to the program of the Cadillac Cabinet. This 
_can be seen by examining the list of “major musts : 

1. A program to set up a trained military reserve. 
This is a disguised form of UMT which is against the en- 

tire American tradition and has been opposed by labor 
‘and most other people's organizations. 

29. Construction of an atomic-powered “peace ship.” 
This is grandstand play and is strictly from the Madison. 
Avenue-Advyertising-Agency department of the White 
House. 

8. A national highway program—which would not 
make prevailigg pay scales mandatory and would involve 
tricky financing. 

4. A continued housing program—for a measly 35,000 
units: Senate Democrats increased it slightly to 135,000. 
In the House, even a 35,000-unit bill is bottled up in the 
Rules Committee by four GOP’ers. — 

5. A school construction program—which would not 
rule out school discrimination and would not provide for 
prevailing scales. : 

_ As against this, the Democratic leadership in Con- 
gress has little better to offer and doesn’t even fight for 
that little. Sen. Earle Clements, who now succeeds the 
ailing Lyndon Johnson, as majority leader, displays the 
same apathy toward labor’s demands for which the trade 
union movement and the ADA had criticized Johnson. 

What is glaringly absent from the Democratic pro- 
gram is a real fight for labor's No. 1 demand of the $1.25 
minimum: a civil rights program, whether direct or by 
amendment, and a fight against the disguised 
UMT. 

Successes can still be chalked up on these fronts but 
only if labor, and others build a fire beneath the Admin- 
istration wheelhorses and the Democratic leadership in 
Congress. 


WRITE SEN. KILGORE 


Members of the House of Representatives observed July 4 
with appropriate speeches signifying their devotion to the Consti- 
tution. and returned to the Capitol on the following day to enact, 
by voice vote and without debate, a bill to further undermine 


that glorious document. 

The bill is the one proposed last January by Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, the stream-lined pants-pressed McCarthy who 
operates out of the Justice Department. It would amend the Smith 
Act by increasing penalties for “seditious conspiracy” and for ad- 
vocating the overthrow of the government by force and violence 


to $20,000 fine and 20 years in prison. 

With little fanfare the House Judiciary Committee, headed 
by Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-NY), has approved the measure on 
June 16, despite the fact that the CIO-UAW and other unions have 
called for a review of all legislation in the civil liberties field with 
a view of eliminating thought-control features. : 

And the: House acted Tuesday with a haste that cannot be 
described otherwise than shocking, without a single voice of dissent. 

It is all the more shocking because it goes against a trend 
_that has been more and more noticeable since last»winter when 

the American people demonstrated their revulsion against MeCarthy- 
ism by defeating the worst McCarthyites at the polls and securing 


a Senate vote of censure against this human symbol of witch. 


hunting and thought control. 
Within recent. weeks, this trend has been reflected in several 


important court decisions or minGrity opinions. Fortunately there 
remains one other barrier which the latest Brownell monstrosity 
must pass before it becomes law, the U. S. Senate. If the people 
and the press are alerted to this new. peril, they can convinee the 
Senators that the measure be defeated. 

You can do your part with letters and resolutions to Sen. 


Harley Kilgore (D-WVa). chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- . 
mittee, and to, your, own senators, urging, that this McCarthyite 


: 
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measure, be Ajlled. | or} | “a1 a8 “iti oF 
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jby Churchill in a speech made, 


BY JOSEPH CLARK 


Nikita Khrushchev, first secretary 
of the Cemmunist Party of the 
Soviet Union, referred to President 
Eisenhowers remarks at his June 
29 press conference as “a breath 
of fresh air.” Khrushchev wasn’t 
referring to everything Eisenhower 
said. He referred mainly to the 
President's remarks about the pos- 
sibility of ending the cold war. 

In the festive mood of the Fourth 
of July party Khrushchev also 
noted some speculation which he 
thought was way off the beam. 
‘He singled out the ‘talk about So- 
viet “weakness” as an alleged rea- 
son for the agreement to hold a 
Big Four meeting. 
| «x 
| THE U. S: CHARGE d’Affaires, 
Walter N. Walmsley, said he knew 
of no such speculation in the press. 
‘What there has been, Mr. Walm- 
sley suggested, is speculation about 
the “timing. And the temporary 
chief of our Moscow mission ex- 
‘plained: 

“Perhaps these steps might have 
been taken earlier.” 
| In other words, why wasn’t 
‘there a Big Four meeting before? 
‘That's a very good question. To 
answer it is also to find a clue to 
‘dnderstanding some of the doubts 
and obstacles that have been raised 
about the success of the Geneva 
‘meeting. 
| According to the authoritative 
Washington Bureau chief of the 
'N. Y. Times, James Reston, Sec-{ 


= Ingredient for July Fourth 


= NO ONE could possibly miss the fact that there was something new in the world 
when the top leaders of the Soviet Union celebrated the 179th anniversary of our country 


together with the U.S. embassy personnel in Moscow. It was no small token when 


retary of State John Foster Dulles,| this country -was very much in even to Mr. Walmsley, why steps 
doesn't agree with Eisenhower's} favor of the summit meeting. Even toward a Big Four meeting had 
statement that the cold war can be the Gallup Poll reported 79 per- not been taken earlier. It takes 


‘ended, | 

| * 

| SOME THREE thousand miles 
from here there’s an authoritative 
‘source as to who prevented the 
Big Four meeting from taking 
place earlier. Winston Churchill 
.won't be impeached, even by Dul- 
‘les. In fact it was Churchill who 
‘first used the phrase about a meet-| 
“at the summit.” That was stated 


May 11, 1953. | 

But time went by and still no 
meeting “at the summit.” So on 
‘March 2 this year, before the 
|British election campaign, and be-| 
[fore Churchill’s resignation, _ left 
‘wing Laborite Ernest Bevan ques-' 
tioned Churchill in parliament.| 
Bevan asked what had happened) 
to the oft-made proposal of a meet- 
ing of the Big Four “at the sum-, 
mit.” And here is what the elder 
Tory statesman replied: 

“It is quite trué I would have 
liked to see a top level conference. | 
. . . It was not found possible to 
persuade President Eisenhower to 
‘join in that process.” : 

Getting Eisenhower to join in 
that process was no small feat. As, 
late as 7 oclock, the evening of 
May 9, the.Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration was still holding out against 
a tidal wave of demands all over 
the world for a Big Four meeting. 
In faet, the first of the N. Y. Times 
two late city editions went to press 
with a column by James Reston 
(May 10) saying: 

“The Administration is not com- 
mitting itself for the time being to 
a meeting between President Ei- 
senhower and the other Big Four 
heads of government.” 


But that was yanked out of the 
last edition. Reston reported Ei- 
senhower agreed to the meeting at 
the summit between 7 p.m. and 
10 p.m. the night before. “Wash-. 
ington has been under considerable 
pressure, Reston wrote in that 
latest edition, “from the British 
‘government, now facing the elec- 
tion, to agree at once to a meeting 
of heads of government.” 

Nor was it only pressure from 
Britain that brought the change. 


The 


st agsf coe Jonotho 4: 


* 


THAT SHOULD make it clear. 


groundswelb: of sentiment: ind: 


—— 


cent of all Americans favoring a'two sides to make an agreement. 
Big Four chiets of state meeting. And that’s the nub of the issue be- 


tore the Big Four meeting when it 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS= 
° China Industrializes 
° Italy Gov’t Faees New Trouble 


CHINA'S parliament, the Na- 
tional Peoples Congress, heard 
a report last week on the prog- 
ress achieved in industrializing 
the country. Steel production 
rose from 1,350,000 in 1952, 
first year of the five vear plan, 


to 2,170,000 in 1954. The goal ‘ 


is 4,130,000 for 1957. The So- 
viet Union is’ building 156 
plants for China during the tive- 


year plan. 
* 


EAST-WEST trade rose con- 
siderably in 1954 according to 
Harold Stassen. And now Wash- 
ington is busy preparing to deal 
with proposals for increasing 
such trade still further. The 
new proposals are expected to 
come up at the Big Four meet- 
ing in Geneva. 

* 

ANTONIO SEGNI of the 
Italian Christian Democratic 
Party formed a new government 
which appeared to have less 
prospects of stability than the 
Scelba government.  Its- main 
weakness was that the working- 
class parties which receive ‘35 
percent of the total vote (the 
Communists and Socialists) are 


excluded. 
* 


ALBERT EINSTEIN left a 
last will and testament warning 
against the dangers of nuclear 
weapons. Scheduled for release 
this weekend by philosopher 
Bertrand Russel, Einstein re- 
portedly made a strong plea be- 
fere he died for banning all nu- 
clear weapons. 


ARGENTINE president Juan 


Peron called upon his right-wing 


competitors to .combine with 
hine.' ia) “political , coexistence.” 


ig ’ , 
ihayoss aad a9 yatta |. 


’ 
tied hel FOF 


But tie scrapping between the 
Peronista fascists and the com- 
peting fascists continued never- 
theless. 

* 

PREMIER U NU of Burma 
visited New York and recom- 
mended the coexistence of the 
various races and nationalities of 
the metropolis as an example for 
the world. Peoples of all orig'ns, 
U Nu said, are “coexisting in 
harmony, enriching the lives of 
all by their very diversity.” 

* - 

PRIME MINISTER Nehru 
received a tumultous welcome 
in Yugoslavia and after touring 
the country agreed on a joint 
declaration pledging cooperation 
for active-coexistence among all 
nations. Nehru then goes on to 
Italy and Great Britain. 

a 

Dr. Donald Soper, leading | 
British Methodist said after a 
visit to the USSR that Christians 
in the Soviet Union lived im “re- 
laxed conditions.” A Russian 
delegation of churchmen visit- 
ing in London gave a press con- 
ference where. Metropolitan Pit- 
rim of Minsk and Byleorussia 
said his church supports the 
peace movement because it fol- 
lows “the commandment of the 
Lord Jesus Christ to live with 
everyone in peace and love.” 

ug * 

CHILE’S transportation, pos- 
tal and telegraph workers were 
on strike for higher wages and 
union. recognition. President 
Carlos Ibanez del Campo was 
reported preparing a “state of 
emergency.” But nationwide sup- 

or the strikers made Presi- 


rt 
a et Ibanez hesitate. oi). 
shi 


« 
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From Our Cireus-Happy 
Mioseow Corresponndent 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 
‘ MOSCOW. 


HE job in hand, I am re- 


‘professional goose-booers, I cannot 


minded authoritatively, is 
to cover the Essential Aspects 
of the Soviet Circus in ap- 


proximately 800 words, and!a mere 800 words. 


would I, just for this once, cut the 
cackle and come to the ’osses? 


I do not agree that the issue is 
so simple as that. To begin with, 


I do not agree that the job in hand 
is advanced when a good old Eng- 
lish saying, the first recorded ex- 
ample of circus-crticism, is quoted 


back at your correspondent by an' 


Yegorova and Yaroslaysky 


extremely non-English Voice of 
Discipline. 


| 


Further: Although I can say Boo 
to a goose in open competition with 


say Nay to a horse, and when I 
get on the subject of horses, wild 


tial Aspects of the Soviet Circus is 
'Karandash (here illustrated with his 
_partner—Scotch, of course) and one 
‘of the essential aspects of Karan- 


horses can't drag me off it within 


Further still: one of the Essen- 


dash is his deprecating cackle. 

Therefore, with due respect to 
the Voice of Discipline, -and with| 
sincere apologies to Mikhail Anisi- 
mov and his | 


12 DON STEPPE HORSES 12 
(with ‘all of whom I spent a bliss- 
ful afternoon behind the scenes at 
Moscow circus yesterday), I shall, 
just for this once, cut the ‘osses 
and come to the cackle. 

In point of stature—five feet two 
inches to be exact—Karandash could 
be described as one of the lesser 
phenomena of Sovie life; but he 
is connected, ‘almost as a symbol, 
with the. major phenomena—the 
great amount of argument about 
laughter and humor that goes, on} 
in these Soviet Socialist Republics} 
where, the usual usually-well-in- 
formed quarters assure us, argu- 
ment and Jaughter and humor are 
forbidden. 

For instance, it is recorded that 
one argument which began in a 
railway compartment at Moscow's 
Yaroslav] Station with the simple 
question, “How does Karandash do 
it?” went on without intérruption 
until the arguers heard a _ porter 
calling: 

“Vladivostok! All out!” 

True, somewhere around Omsk 
or Tomsk or Irkutsk the argument 
side-tracked into the causation, sig-| 
nificance, psychology, social value 
and what-have-you of laughter it- 
self. But in the unavoidable ab- 
sence of Professor Emeritus James 
Drever, president of the Twelfth 
World Congress of Psychology, no 
one ventured to answer the fun- 
damental question, What IS 
laughter! I hasten to fill the 
breach. In the good. professor’s 
own Dictionary ot Psychology the 
word is defined once and for all: 

LAUGHTER: An _ emotional 
response, expressive normally of 
joy, in the child and the un- 
sophisticated adult. 

Meaning, without actually nam- 
ing names, you and me and all the 
other non-T welfth World Psycho- 
logists who laugh ‘at Karandash or 
Charlie Chaplin or anyone else 
who bursts the balloons of bluster, 
bumptiousness, H-bombast and all! 


the other bloody B’s, as our rudewith much greater ease than the 


forefathers used to say. 

How Karandash “does it,” how 
he evokes this “emotional response 
in the child and the unsophisticated 
adult” is simple, just as simple as 
= a spiral staircase with 
both hands behind your back. __ 

He is something more than the 
Universal Little Man or Bad Boy 
who “taketh the mighty down from 
their seats’ by whipping “chairs 
from under them; he drags us into 
it as accomplices-before-the-fact. 
At times there is an unspoken How- 
am-I-doing? appeal for our ap- 
proval, but more often the idea he 
puts over is: Don't encourage me, 
I’m bad enough as it is... . Ah 
well, if you insist, here goes! And 
you identify yourself with him so 
much that when he has an accident 
with an egg in-his hat you catch 
yourself mopping your own brow. 


BUT, BEFORE the — approxi- 
mately 800 words are up, let me 
mention, if only by name, some 
other Essential Aspects of the So- 
viet Circus. 

The phrase “the circus comes 
to town” is well known here, main- 


Karandash and his Scotch partner 


ly because that is the title of a 
favorite play at Radio Moscow, 
based on a little gem of a story 
by Albert Maltz. But, in fact, the 
circus doesn’t come to town here; 
it has a permanent home in Mos- 
cow and in every large Soviet City, 
and it plays to packed houses not 
just for a short season but for ele- 
ven months of the year. Even 
windjammer sailors admire the in- 
genious “rigging of the Big Top, 
but these specially-built circuses 
have elaborate equipment — much 
of it worked from the roof—that 
makes possible large-scale spec- 
tacles, quick transformations and 
lighting and other effects that are 
beyond the scope of the Big Top. 
For instance, a clown, or a clowns 
victim, caught up in the compli- 
cated wire-and-pulley system can 
be made to fly through the aie 


SILVA, IVAN AND POTAPA 


graceful young man on the flying 
trapeze. 

In the present show at the Mos- 
cow circus, 16 Soviet republics 
(plus China and Korea) are rep- 
resented. That is typical. For some 
reason, different nationalities have 
different circus specialities, and 
always have had. Naturally you 
expect bear-tamers from the Far 
North, tiger-tamers from the Far 
East, equestrians from the Cossack 
lands and so on. But why (as a 
Leningrad voice at my elbow asks) 
have all the best clowns and 
jugglers always come from Lenin- 
gra and, stranger still, why 
s ould the Caucasian mountain 
republic of Daghestan, with less 
than a million population, produce 
possibly more than half of the 
USSR’s tightrope-walkers? 

Back home, I remember, a 
somersault on the tightrope called 
for a fair amount of heavy breath- 
ing and a rolling of drums. But I 
saw one of the Daghestan lads 
calmly somersaulting on to the 
shoulders of someone standing on 
the shoulders of someone else. 
True, he had a springboard take- 
off, but even the springboard was 
on the tightrope! 

They tell me that nearly every 
Daghestan village has a tightrope; 
the ground in ow places is level 
enough for track athletics and or- 
dinary sports; so why keep on 
the ground? 

I enclose a_ sketch (above) 
of a circus “conversation piece” 
that the kids here love. Naughty 
Ivan Ruban (center) every now 
and then starts teasing four-year- 


old Silva (left) by flipping his 


hankie at her. The kids in the au- 
dience think this is a Bad Thing. 
So does 20-year-old Potapa (right). 
Whenever Ivan starts his teasing 
Potapa drops her knitting, runs 
across the ring, starts his teasing 
Potapa drops her knitting, runs 
across the ring, rebukes, Ivan and 
finally tucks her paw under his 
arm and leads him gently away, 
amid the cheers 
evoked as an emotional response 
from us children and _ unsophis- 
ticated adults, but not, of course, 
from any visiting psychologists 
from the Twelfth World. 


and Jaughter 


Where the devil is this Twelfth 


World, anyhow? 


V. VIKTOROV 


An Eye-Witness Account of Dynamo Stadium Meeting 


~ Children Ran Forward with Flowers for Nehru 


By IRVING POTASH 


and India. Over 80,000 people as- 
sembled in the stadium to hear 
Prime Minister Nehru, who is 
winding up his two-week historic 
visit to the Soviet Union and Ni- 
cholai Bulganin, President of the 


oY 

In the adjoining columns we 
print a communication to the 
editor from Irving Potash, leader 
and organizer of the New York 
fur workers who was _ framed 
under the Smith Act and upon 
the completion of his sentence 
last March was deported to his 
‘native Poland. Although we 
have carried_in a previous issue 
an account of the Dynamo sta- 
dium meeting in Moscow which 
was addressed by Nehru and 
Bulganin, we are happy to have 
this vivid eye-witness narrative 
of that historic occasion.—The 


* 


ed 


= 
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(By Mail) MOSCOW, June 22 
YESTERDAY I WAS fortunate enough -to be in Mos- 

cow to attend the historic mass meeting in the Dynamo Sta- 

dium devoted to friendship between the Soviet Union 


Soviet of Ministers of the USSR. 
From the cloudless sky and the 
bright sunshine that flooded the 
huge stadium with its warmth, it 
would seem that even nature was 
aware of the historic moment. On 
the walls of the stadium hundreds 
of Soviet and Indian flags flut- 
tered in the breeze. Several thou- 
sand stalwart young athletes — in 
red, yellow and blue shirts stood 
in formation on the green field. 
In the audience were working men 
and women who waded through 
tears and blood of at least. one 
world war. There were also Red 
Army men whose service stripes 
showed that they were among 
those who halted Hitler’s “invin- 
cible” armies. 
- The great meeting was opened, 
the band played the national an- 
thems of both countries, and hun- 


jdreds. of children, ran | 


forward 


throwing flowers jo the, audience. 
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and presenting flowers to Nehru 
and to the Soviet leaders. Nehru 
rose to speak and was greeted by 
a stormy ovation. As he spoke, he 
was interrupted time and again by 
waves of applause at every signi- 
ficant passage. 


NEHRU SPOKE of his travels, 
the cities, farms, institutions, fac- 
tories and people he had seen. He 
spoke of the opportunities given 
him to see all he wanted to see in 
the Soviet Union, and of the gen- 
uine and warm friendship and hos- 
pitality. he encountered every- 
where. He came, he said, to con- 
vey to the Soviet people greetings 
from the people of India; and he 
returns to India bearing the good 
wishes for India and its people 
from the people of the Soviet 
Union. 

He spoke of oppression in India 
and how the Indian people began 
a new phase of their struggle for 
freedom almost at the same time 
as the October Revolution in Rus- 


sia. under, the leadership of . “the. 
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On the Way 
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Sons for 
The Future 


IT IS HARD to describe one’s 
inner feelings while attending 
a son’s high school graduation 
exercises. This is the point when 
the boy ceases and the man be- 


gins, and the quiet joy of the 
occasion is : 

tempered with 

a nostalgia 

from which 

most parents 

suffer at times: 

the baby gave 

way to the tot; 

then the ques- 

tioning small 

boy grew into 

a wild youngster, concerned 
with skates, frogs, turtles and 
occasional fights. Then there 
came athletics and a concentra- 
tion on muscles. Now . this 
clothes - conscious young man 
talking of college and jobs, with 
now and then a word about 
rather mature subjects — even 
marriage. 

I could not help thinking 
—sitting in the theatre 
where the exercises were held 
—of other children who were 
not among those getting diplo- 


mas. These were the victims of - 


our system's inadequacies. My 
son and liis classmates were the 
survivors. 
7 

I THOUGHT of. what he and 
his classmates had to survive. 
Along with the millions of other 
parents, and especially those of 
them who live in Harlem, I have 
had to contend with the effects 
of over-crowded schools, inade- 


quate curriculae and _ poorly- . 


conceived extra-curricula activ- 
ities. There is the system which 
sets an arbitrary “mental level? 
for a mass of students, mainly 
Negro, Puerto Rican and work- 
ing class children, and then es- 
tablishes a classroom technique 
which is aimed at freezing the 
kids at this level. 

This is, to me, a self-perpetu- 
ating circle, as cruel as it is vi- 
cious. It condemns the greater 
portion of New York Citys 
school- children to a future of 
one-sided living. This majority 
is considered incapable of 
knowing and_ exploring our 
common storehouse of beauty. 
The ecstacies of music, the sub- 
tle insights of graphic arts, the 
sweep and meaning of history, 
the enrichment of the soul that 
comes. from literature and dra- 
ma—these are reserved for a 
minority of our school children. 

But all of this was pushed to 
the back of my mind as I fol- 
lowed the ceremonies. His class- 
mates represented all the races 
and national groups which make 


up our city and they were con- 
scious of the meaning of the 
word “democracy.” The honor 
students who addressed the as- 
sembly pridefully noted _ this 
“melting pot” character of their 


school, and the program reflect- 
ed it: 
* 

A PUERTO RICAN student 
was among those receiving ath- 
letic honors: scholastic honors 
went to Jewish, Italian-Ameri- 
can, Negro, Chinese - American 
and representatives of various 
other minority nationalities. 
And although Negroes were a 
distinct minority in the school, 
the most applause went to a Ne- 
gro student informally termed 
by the students “the most pop- 
ular.” 

Now they were on the thresh- 
hold of life, as some of the 
speakers had told them. They 
would no longer be children, 
dependent upon parents. They 
were going on to college for 
which they were properly pre- 
pared in the arts and sciences. 


The program for the event re- 
vealed that these _ hun- 
dreds of young men would be 
scattered throughout the eastern 
seaboard to study for the next 


few years. 
* 


OUT OF THIS CLASS 
would come architects, doctors, 
engineers, physicists, chemists, 
biologists and probably a num- 
ber of teachers. Would they re- 
member four years from now 


what the class orators had told 


them? Would they remember, 
when practically what they will 
learn, that one of the objectives 
of democratic education is ab- 
olition of all prejudices? Will the 
boys who are going to attend 
medical school question why it 
is that there is only one Negro 
in his class? Will the architect 
wonder why his co-workers tend 
to be exclusively white, as dis- 
tinct from his high school 


classes? Will the engineer stop 
to figure out why the electron- 
ics industry and the mass com- 
munication media allied to it 
find it difficult to hire qualified 
Negroes? 

Their performance as college 
students and as practicing pro- 
fessionals will indicate how deep 
were the lessons of democracy 
learned at high school. 


My son already understands 
these things. They, unfortunate- 
ly, are a part of his life. And 
our conversations about 
his school life lead me to be- 
lieve that his classmates under- 
stand some of them, too. 


He once told me that his 
white classmates always show 
an unusual interest in athletic 


opponents who have Negroes on 


their teams. When I asked why 
this was, he answered: 


“They know that for a Negro 
to make the team he has to be 
real good, so they expect to get 
the hottest competition from a 
Negro athlete. They have just 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Author Finds No Evidence of 
‘Communist Spy’ Charges 


director of the American Civil Liberties Union, and author of the sensational and reveal- 
ing book, The Atom Spy Hoax, published recently by Action Books, New York. He com- 


ments here upon the fundamental 
thesis of the FBI and the witch- 
hunters—that of an alleged iden- 
tity between Communism and es- 
pionage—which is the Big Lie ot 
our times. Because of his long 
and careful research into trials in- 
cluding the Rosenberg case in-| 
volving this alleged identity, what 
he has to say is of special impor-| 


tance to our readers—The Editors | 


o o o 


TO THE EDITOR: 

In the June 26 issue of The 
Worker, two articles come to 
grips with the basic argument. 
that has been used to justify 


the many assaults that have 

| been made in this country on the| 

|Bill of Rights over the past decade. | 

[This argument, roughly, goes! 

something like this: that in an age| 

of atomic weapons, where an en-' 

tire community is threatened by; =. >) 9s 22 #8 

extinction by one bomb, a new re-) © "ee 

lationship between freedom and . =. :f #3 «23g 

security becomes mandatory, a re-, 

lationship which demands that the 

‘freedom of the individual be les-| | 

sened in order that the security of such matters, J. Edgar Hoover, has| As a matter of record, the en- 

stated the case in this fashion: tire concept stands on the same 
Rob. F. Hall in his article en-' “Any Communist, properly kind of shaky foundation as was 

titled “A Few Facts for the Court's qualified, might be recruited into used in Salem, Mass.; some 265 

Judicial Notice,“ made an eXx- espionage. He may today be cir-)years ago to establish the existence 

cellent point in the June 26 “issue culating peace petitions or selling | of witchcraft: confessional  evi- 

of The Worker. He pointed oul Communist literature. Tomorrow dence. | 

that four years ago in upholding },. may be sabotaging American| What is so important, it seems 

the conviction of the eleven Com-| industry or serving as an espio- to me, about these recent develop- 

munist leaders in the first Smith | nage courier .°. . because every, ments — Judge "Dimock's decision 

Act trial the U. S. Supreme Court} Communist is a potential saboteur and the action of a Federal jury 

relied heavily on its “judicial NO-| and espionage agent.” ‘in Dayton, Ohio, in rejecting 

tice” that these defendants bore) . Gold's “contession”—is that it gives 

some responsibility (or “indirect” | progressives all kinds of ammuni- 

connection) for espionage activities) IT IS A MATTER of record tion’ to clash head-on with the pet 

which had been uncovered in that this idea, of linking Ameri- thesis of J. Edgar Hoover and the 

— in 1946 and, with Klaus cans’ “loyalty” to their politics, U. S. Chamber of Commerce. For 

de ag eg —— ge Nog woe first promulgated by the U.S./! every court proceeding that has 

spite the undisputed fact—as can — 20 ‘ostensibly been used in this coun- 

be perceived now but could not in|Chamber of Commerce, the lobby-| to support this thesis, Roy 

1951—that what was characterized ing organization of America's Cohn—so thoroughly discredited 

by the high court as “common 9( 000 leading business corpora-|by Judge Dimock’s decision—has 

a tg be seen = 0 tions. In the summer of 1946 the been a key figure. 

oe at en en ‘Chamber of Commerce py pret ~agerd purporting 

-* A second article in the same is-| ‘vent on record with this idea, and | ect anil spell etiliels-all na 

sue which was entitled “Rosenberg |then, as now, the argument IS volving Rov Cohn—to the kind of 

Witness Found Lying by Jury, ’|pretty much the same, being based: situation described by Matusow. 

and which discussed t c iscredit-' oy, three main premises. They are: | és 

ing of America s No. 1 “atom spy (1) that the “secret” of nuclear . ore 

Harry Gold, ’also makes an: excel-|‘\™ | AND, as for Gold, the fact is 

be stolen and trans- that he is the only human being 


lent point, by tying the jury's ver-; W©4#POns Can | 
dict in Dayton, Ohio, in which|mitted by individuals; /2) that in the whole world who has ever 
'been produced who has claimed 


Gold's “confession” about his self-| there is an innate relationship be-| ; 
styled spying activities were flatly | tween “Communism” and espio-| that any unauthorized information 
rejected, to the decision several nage for Russia: and (3) that proof |@bout any kind of military infor- 
months ago of Federal Judge Ed-'of these premises’ is to be found|™@tion or weapons was ever given 
ward Dimock granting a new trialjin the series of “Communist spy” to any Russian, or to anyone acting 
“e ot ag en _ the | convictions, beginning with the for the Russian government. 
‘lizabet urley Flynn trial, as a Canadian “spy” cases of 1946 and 
result of the sensational recanta-| ey)minatin gat the Rosenberg-' key prosecutor and the key wit: 
ition of Harvey Matusow. This ar-! Sobel] ut in 1951. ness can be shown up—as a matter 
ticle points out that, with every! The fact of the mater is that Of official court record—as persons 
passing day, “the rotten fabric premises No. 1 and No. % have! worthy of belief, isnt it per- 
of the government’s case which) ever in almost a decade of the aps time that we realize that the 
brought death to Ethel and Julius|}Cold War. been supported by one| Victims are not only those who 
| Rosenberg— the central lie which hired of evidence. No scientist has have been imprisoned, and, as 
Cohr, Bentley, Gold and Green-| oye, appeared in any courtroom! With the Rosenbergs, murdered, 
glass concocted or repeated’—be-| ,,, give testimony that such a but that the victims of this pani 
‘comes more fully exposed. crime as atomic espionage is even @Te the entire American people: 
a possible, and on the record the) At any rate, as both articles 

SINCE BOTH of these articles | Only testimony that has ever been | pointed out the political climate is 
make reference to my book, “The tg ate Bee gost improving day-by-day. One cer- 
inappropriate for _me to make an|scientist who worked on America’s|'#in way to make it tprove in 8 
observation on what I think is im-|staguic project) would  Sadicate| "ONY: 6 TS Se a 
plicit in both of these articles, al. | that the crime itself, of stealing a new trial for Morton Sobell who 
though concerning a point which 


'the “secret” of the atom bomb, is|i; the last link in the chain that 
was not stated in either. 


tt letely impossible. Moreover, ostensibly was first discovered in 
Ever since March, 1947 when|_’ o Communist has ee ae Canada almost ten years ago. In 

; ed his Court proceetiing here, in Canada |* 
President Truman announced his| | England, ever even been light of what we kaow today 
Loyalty Order Sy rea charged, with let alone convictedjabout the difference between 
oe _ inquiries Jecanet t0 of, committing any act of es- “common knowledge” and “com- 
; i 8 - |pionage. mon prejudice,” in light of what 
enone Se. Sree, wae on ® facts ta have to work with, and 


subjected to a host of repressive fact: 
legislation,’ mainly embodied in} AS FOR PREMISE No. 3, what in light of the totally different po- 
the McCarran Act of 1950 andlis not generally known is that this litical climate today, a new trial 


Brownell bills of 1954, that has/entire notion, of there being some |for Morton Sobell would almost 


spy-traitors ‘are ‘all synoymous| been stipported by’ one scrap’ of| this. “Communist. spy”. 


terms. Our peerless, authority in'documentary evidence. |history as a total fraud and a fake. 
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THE FOLLOWING is a communication from William A. Reuben, former publicity | 


If, in today’s climate, both the: 


been expressly based on the no-|kind of connection between “Com- | certainly show up—for all decent 
|tion that © i ersive-|munism” espi ver|Americans to see unmistakably— 
tion that Communist - subversive:/munisny” and espionage, has never) Americans to - 
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To Rockwell Kent on His Birthday 
By ALBERT E. KAHN 


In observing the 73d birthday of Rockwell Kent, artist, twviter, 
and unfailing champion of peace and people's rights, we pritt this 
tribute from his friend, Albert Kahn, himself a distinguished author, 
who encouraged Kent to write his magnificent autobiography, “It's 


Me, O Lord,” 


published by Dodd Mead last month. The photograph 


of Kent. above, was made as he addressed the recent Carnegie Hall 
rally for the Peeedom of Merton Sobell._THE EDITORS. 


I thank you, Rockwell, 
for being what vou are, 


not knowing how to bend your knees 

and make obeisance with fawning smiles, 

for never comprehending ingenious deceits and subtle lies, 
phrases and shapes twisted to please paymasters—and murderers. 


I thank you 


for striding erect, straightbacked, 


among the company of men, 


wearing your honesty like a gleaming jewel. 


I thank you for conjuring out of oil and color, 
made vivid ] by the magic of your hands and mind and heart, 


the secret beauties 


understood by workingmen 


of the earth and humankind, 
your lines speaking a language 


and women cradling infants in their arms. 


I thank you for hating evil, 


bombed homes, chains and the hunger of children, 


for damning greed and wrong, 


your anger searing injustice and the pain of man. 


I thank you for words of peace and joyous growth, 


kindled by your heart's fire, 


words tlaming in Paris and Moscow 
lighting the drabness of a New York court 
(their ardor burning through the misquotations!) 


I thank you for your guidance to my work 


and nurturing encouragement, 


your home made mine through hospitality, 


and lovely days of comradeship 


together we have shared. 


I thank you, 


friend of the hills, 


brother of little wood-born birds and laughing streams, 


] thank you, 
in the name of my three sons 
and children everywhere, 


their lives made more secure through you, 


AVY CROCKETT, 


N LATER years, as the 
legend multiplies, they said 
Davy Crockett was cradled in 
a snapping turtle’s shell. They 


said the cradle was guarded 
by a pair of elk’s horns. They said 
Davy's pillow was a wildcat’s pelt. 
The prosaic facts of Davy’s birth, 
on Aug. 17, 1786, are impressive 
enough. He was born in a cabin 
in frontier country that was yet 
10 years away from being erect- 
ed into the state of Tennessee. The 
guns of the great Revolution had 
been stilled less than four years. 
Widely scattered settlers nestled in 
the rich river bottoms, cleared 
enough land to plant their com, 
and hunted game in the woods. 
But the first great westward mi- 
gration was beginning even as Davy 
toddled about the cabin clearing. 


His father built a tavern not far 


off the Jonesboro Road, one of the 
main routes into the new country. 
Tough, jovial wagoners, teamsters 
of their day, stopped by to yarn. So 
did drovers, hunters and trappers. 
Tales of Indians were told. Davy 
drank in the tall stories while the 
dusty travelers poured in corn 
Whisky. 

Families on the move westward 
must have passed John Crockett's 
frontier tavern—families driven from 
their farms in Virginia and the 
Carolinas by the insatiable land 
hunger of the plantation system, 
and by high prices, high taxes, soil 
exhaustion and _ the aristocratic 
policies of the cotton kingdom. 

When he was eight Davy was 
given. a Jong rifle and.a single load 
of ball and powder. If he missed 
once, he went without his dinner, 
and soon he was bringing home a 
squirrel or a possum. He dressed 
in fringed deerskin. They say he 
could run like an Indian. The legen- 
dary hunter was in the making. 


* 


LIFE was not easy for a frontier 
Jad. When Davy was 12 his father 
hired him out to drive cattle : 
Virginia, “having no thought,” 
Davy wryly commented later, “that 
I was cut out for a C ongressman or 
the like.” 

He traveled some also. with 
wagoners, their rigs laden with 
flour, sugar and molasses for the 
new western country. A six-months’ 
stint for a neighboring farmer, pay- 
ing off a $36 debt his father owed, 
toughened his young muscles. A 
little later, working on another 
farm, he attended a country school 
a few days each week for six 
months. This was Davys formal 
education. 

Davy spins a lively. tale of his 
frontier romances, but by the time 
he was 18 he had settled down with 


his young bride Poily on a rented 
farm near the Holston River. 


Som, however, the seetrananene 


of young Davy drove him west- 
ward. With his family he journeyed 
down the seething Holston by flat- 
boat, then crossed the Cumberland 
Mountains into the Duck an dElk 
River country in southern Tennes- 
see, 

It was the first of-six moves west- 
ward for Crockett. The last was in- 


to Texas. 

In wild wooded Tennessee, 
Crockett had exploits aplenty to 
stir and delight the imagination of 
his contemporaries and the young- 
er generation of today. His auto- 
biography—the one book under his 
name that he unquestionably au- 
thored—tells in salty frontier lan- 
guage of these episodes. It makes 
good reading today. fe 

In -it, Crockett tells how he 
crossed and re-crossed the swollen 
fork of the Obion to get a keg of 
powder for Christmas hunting; how 
he cleared and cultivated a series 
of holdings, each father into un- 
known country than the last. He 
tells, too, of his hunting experi- 
ences. 

There can be no question of 
Davy’s skill as a hunter. But unlike 
the Indians before him, who hunt- 
ed for subsistence with bow and 
arrow and without dogs, Davy had 
his beloved “Betsey — 
of six or eight keen-scented mong- 
rels. No wonder he could boast of 
killing 105 bears in Jess than a year. 
In the wasteful frontier tradition, 
Davy was something of a game 


hog. 
* 


NONETHELESS, his annual 
trips into the trading post at Jack- 
son, Tenn., “after the crops were 
laid by,” Jaden with pelts, -won 
him acclaim throughout the region. 
His liking for people, his contempt 
for the pompous, and his racy con- 
versation made him a_ unique 
backwoods figure. 

Soon he was elected colonel of 
the local militia, tBen rural ma gis- 
trate, and a little Jater, a mem- 
ber of the Tennessee legislature. 
He taught himself to read and 
write, eventually achieving a 
pithy, straightforward style dis- 
played to good advantage in the 
autobiography. 

Crockett must have been a re- 
freshing political campaigner. In 
his bids for’ Congress he thrice de- 
feated men of wealth and position. 
The candidates would tour the 
backwoods together, often speak- 
ing from the same stump. Davy’s 
speeches were short, shot with racy 
anecdote, and pretty much. con- 
fined to local issues. Tradition has 
it they usually ended with Davy 
“putting off .to the liquor stand, 
followed by the greater part of the 
crowd.” 


Davy showed his contempt for 
phony politicians with some tongue 
in cheek advice on how to get 
elected. “Treat — and drink 


and a pack 


freely,” he advised: “The real 
roughnecks will style you a jovial 
fellow, their votes are certain and 
frequently count double.” 

To woo thé women, “kiss and 


slabber their children, wipe their 
noses, and pat them on the head.” 
For the general public, “promise 
all that is asked . . . more if you 
can think of anything. ... Rail 
against taxes of all kinds, oftfice- 
holders and bad harvest weather, 
and wind. ‘up with a flourish about 
the heroes who fought and bled for 
our liberties. ... | 
On one occasion. the winning 
smile of an opponent of Davy’s be- 


their dawning world your long-dreamt pate 
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TV Views 


BEN LEVINE 


Much Ado About seaaiie 


POLICEMEN have rarely won 
fame for book-learning. Their form 
of pedantry consists in sticking to 
the letter of their book of rules, 
which sometimes gives the public 
the impression that their aim is to 
avoid trouble or work. 


A friend of mine once related 
how he was held up on a lonely 
street one dark'‘hight and robbed 
of his wallet. He ran for many 
blocks till he could find a cop. 
Breathless, he told the guardian of 
the law about the holdup. “Where 
did it take place?” inquired the 
policeman. My friend gave him the 
precise location. “It’s not on my 
beat,” was the complacent, ped- 
antic answer. 

Shakespeare was well aware of 
this characteristic of cops. His most 
famous constable is Dogberry. 
When Dogberry is asked by his 
subordinate, if. iB man iis known to 
be.a thief “shall we li Tay hands 


on him?” his reply is: 

“Truly by your office you may; 
but I think they that touch pitch 
shall be defiled; the most peace- 
able way for you, if you do take 
a thief, is to let him show himself 
for what he is and steal out of your 
company.’ , 

* 
“COMPARISONS are odorous,” 
as Dogberry says, and we would 
not for one moment suggest that 
Redmond O'Hanlon is remotely like 
Shakespeare’s constable or like the 
cop my friend appealed to. Red- 
nond O’Hanlon is the handsome 
39-year-old patrolman who aston- 
ished the world with his wide 
knowledge of Shakespeare. This 
he did by winning a total of $16,- 
000 in two successive Tuesday 
nights on the CBS television pro- 


(How Ct. led ~The 494,000 Ques- 


py 


© Heavton showed sich | a vast’ ‘and 


‘that 
“have causéd his flight as a lad from 


acurate knowledge of sch atisial S 
lines that, if he were asked, he 
could, quick as a flash, tell you 
that Dogberry’s remarks quoted 
above were taken from Act III, 
Scene 3, of “Much Ado About 
Nothing.” : 

And there is another thing he 
could tell you about Shakespeare's 
policemen—that they are addicted 
to puns. For this amazing police- 
man, we learn, has been collecting 
Shakespearean puns for 16 years, 
of which he has so far gathered 
3,600. 

Shakespeare's cops come to their 
puns “by nature,’ for while they 
are quick to capture a large vo- 
cabulary, they do not know what 
to do with it. Dogberry orders his 
men to “comprehend” all vagrants, 
and Elbow, the constable in “Meas- 
ure for Measure” comes on the 
stage announcing he has arrested 
“two notorious benefactors’ con- 
nected with a “respected hot- 
house’ etc., etc. 


* 


SHAKESPEARE’S low opinion 
of cops may have been bor of 
eer-stedling incident. sai 


tall: 
’ & 


Stratford: Or Ne may just have 
been snobbish, constables in his 
time being recruited from the low- 
est ranks of society. Or perhaps he 
was giving the average picture, 
true for his time and for all time. 


Certainly the average policeman 
today is more akin to Dogberry or 
Elbow or Dull, the constable of 
“Love’s Labor’s Lost,” than he is 
to the Shakespearean scholar of 
TV. 

The only difference is that pres- 
ent-day cops have learned not to 
talk so much. O'Hanlon, however, 
has no need of this method of 
avoiding ridicule, for he is an ex- 
cellent English scholar, with a 
Master of Arts degree from Ford- 
ham University. Also he showed 
himself to be a‘man of rare judg- 
ment, for he announced ‘a decision 
I have_personally never heard on 
a TV or radio quiz program. He 
declared he would be content with 
$16,000, and not risk it on a4 
gamble for $32,000 or $64,000. 

* 


THE DECISION was couched in 
language neither Dogberry nor El 
bow nor the cop on my beat could 


(Continued on Page 11)... .; 


with admiration, then told how he 
himself had grinned the bark off a 
tree under the impression there 
was a racoon in the branches, and 
wound up: | : 

“You must be convinced that, in 
the grinning line, I myself am not, 
slow. Yet, when I look upon my* 
opponent’s countenance, I must ad- 
mit—look sharp—and do not let him 
grin you out of your votes.” 


‘The voters didn’t let him, and 
Crockett went on to win. 


Stories like these may have been 
elaborated on later, but they surely 
had a basis in Crockett’s shrewd 
campaign tactics, 


Most historians dismiss Crockett’ s 
role in Congress with curt mention. 
There is much to warrant the dis- 
paraging estimate. Davy’s more 3b- 
vious traits—salty wit, skill as a 
story teller and a rough homespun 
quality that excited the curiosity 
of polite society—were shown off 
to better advantage in the Con- 
gressional bar than in political de- 
bate on the House floor. 

His rise to national fame dates 
from his break with President An- 


drew. Jackson. It. was. the -Whig--- 


-<- eee — oe ~ = 7 a 


the man andthe legend ay win parry 


politicians, representatives of 
Northern seaboard wealth and 
hard-bitten enemies of Jacksonian 
democracy, who built much of the 
Crockett legend . 


“To find a native Tennessean, 
a real coonskin democrat who had 
served under Jackson and _ been 
sent to Congress as a Jacksonian 
. . . at bitter persénal odds with 
Old Hickory . .. was a find indeed 
to the hard-pressed Whigs,” writes 
Vemon Louis Parrington, the dis- 
tinguished historian. 


Crockett, Parrington says, was 


“paraded at meetings with Daniel 
Webster, given great dinners, ap- 
lauded for his rustic wit and 
nell honesty, presented with 
a fine rifle; and he seems never 
to have realized how grossly he 
was being exploited.” 

_ Ultimately, the Whigs cajoled 
Crockett into espousing the pro- 
gram of the Northern maniufactur- 
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ing and financial tycoons. 

He opposed Jackson’s attack on 
the Bank of the United States, and 
the President's hard-money policy, 
although the flood of paper money 
was bringing riches to the banking 
fraternity and ruinous inflation to 
the poor. 

He attacked Jackson on the tariff 
issue, shifting to the strong pro- 


tectionist position urged by the ris-_ 


ing capitalist class of the North. 

But this is not the full story. On 
what issues did Crockett first break 
with Jackson? What issues sent 
him igto the arms of clever Whig 
reactionaries? These questions must 
be answered to afford a rounded 
estimate of Davy's political career. 

* 

THE Congressional debates of 
the period show Davy first taking 
the floor to defend the land rights 
of his constituents in Tennessee. 
Here was a burning grass roots is- 
sue, and Davy then was close to 
the grass roots. 

Even before the Revolutionary 
War speculators followed the fur 
traders to seize great tracts of 
valuable wilderness land. Land 
titles were juggled. Industrious 
family men were deprived by chic- 
anery of the land they had cleared 
and improved. Some of the dispos- 
sessed moved to what Crockett 
termed “patches and refuse scraps 
and shapeless fragments of land.” 
Now they were being driven from 
these by the burden of a heavy 
tax, levied to pay for a costly sur- 
vey of the region’s boundaries. 

“I have seen the last blanket of 
an honest, industrious family sold 
under the hammer to pay for that 
survey! Crockett told the House. 
“And most of the land’s so poor it 
wouldnt raise a fight.” 


Now even. the title to these 
“refuse scraps” was in question. 
Most ‘Tennessee Congressmen want- 
ed to sell this land at terms 
Crockett knew his constituents 
could not meet. Crockett proposed 
a low price and an extended term 
for payment. | : 

“The rich,” Crockett said, “re- 
quire but little legislation. We 
should, at least occasionally, legis- 
late for the poor.” 

It was argued Crockett’s amend- 
ment would set a dangerous prece- 
dent. To this he replied: “Is it 
dangerous precedent to grant to 
the poor and needy the soil which 
they have reclaimed from the 
wilderness with the sweat of their 
brow?” 

In a sympathetic biography, 
Constance Rourke contends that 
“Crockett stands head and should- 
ers above the average thinker of 
the time . .-. because of his grasp 
of a fundamental principle (cheap 
land for the settlers) and his will- 
ingness to fight for it. The cause 
was lost, but it was a great cause.” 

| + 

THE SECOND issue marking 
Crockett’s- rupture with Jackson 
was the great debate around Jack- 
son’s inhuman Indian Removal Bill 
of 1830. 

In today’s retelling of the Crock- 
ett saga, much emphasis is given 
his part in the Creek Indian War 
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of 1813-14. Ht’s true, of course, 
that Crockett fought as a scout with 
Jackson’s forces in the Creek coun- 
try of Alabama. One of the hun- 
dreds of settlers who volunteered, 
Davy was convinced he was de- 
fending his frontier home. Tensions 
he did not create, and economic 
forces over which he had no con- 
trol, made frontier warfare inevit- 


able. 


On the other hand Crockett had 
lived for years in close and friendly 
contact with the Indians. Constance 
Rourke cites “the subtle and many- 
sided attraction of Indian life” for 
Davy. Like the*Indians, he wore 
fringed deerskin and moccasins 
and carried a tomahawk as he hunt- 
ed. He acquired the Indians’ un- 
canny skill of observation and de- 
veloped an endurance comparable 
to theirs. 

In his vivid autobiography, Davy 


‘tells how a party of passing Indians 


saved him from death when he lay 
in the woods, sickened with fever. 
He mentions a gift of rabbits and 
wild turkeys left at the Crockett 
cabin by Chickasaw hunters one 
Christmas-time. 

At issue in the Removal Bill of 
1830 was the future of five proud 
Southern tribes — the Creeks, 
Chickasaws, Cherokees, Choctaws 
and Seminoles. Jackson’s proposal 
was nothing less than the complete 
removal—by force if need be—of all 
five tribes from their ancestral 
hunting grounds to barren, alien 
t-acts west of the Mississippi. 

Behind the government's savage 
expansionist campaign was the in- 
satiable greed of the slave power 
for ever vaster cotton lands. Jack- 
son himself was a plantation owner 
and slaveholder, as well as law- 
yer, merchant and land speculator. 
Throughout his career he betrayed 
a bone-deep hatred of the Indians. 

* 

ON THE Removal Bill, Crock- 
ett stood alone among the Tennes- 
see delegation in Congress, and in 
opposition to mosf of his constitu- 
ents. But he declared that “if I 
should be the only member of the 
House who voted against this bill 
and the only man in the U. S. who 
disapproved of it, I would still vote 
against it, and it would be a matter 
of rejoicing till the day I died that 
I did so.” 

Crockett emerged as a champion 
and the only direct spokesman for 
the Indians he knew so well. 
Throughout the debate he was in 
close touch with John Ross, a 
Cherokee leader. He well knew 
how profoundly the tribes opposed 
removal. 

When the bil’s passage seemed 
inevitable, Crockett demanded an 
investigation of the land to which 
the tribes were to be sent. The 
Southern Indians were no longer 
hunters or warriors; yet the new 
Indian Territory in Oklahoma was 
a hunting ground for Comanches, 
Sioux, Osages and Pawnees. The 
new country also required entirely 
different methods of cultivation 
than those used for generations by 
the Southern tribes. 

As a last stand, Crockett urged 
that if the tribes wished to emi- 
grate after all conditions were 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Affair of the Snatehed Purse 


SUNDAY MORNING our 
doorbell rang and it was Mrs. 
Homulka, who said she had 
come to express for herself and 
the tenants of our building 
praise and gratitude for our 
heroic service the night before. 
She had hardly left before. Mrs. 
Potter called and. delivered her- 
self of an even more unrestrain- 
ed encomium upon our brav- 
ery. So it went until noon, each 
of the neighbors vieing with the 
other in Jauding this fellow ten- 
ant. If we had been at home 
to receive these plaudits instead 
of hearing them second hand 
from the mistress of our house- 
hold, there is no telling how 
puffed up we might have be- 
come. 

But in the interest of truth 
and accuracy, we feel- obliged 
to set the record straight, to re- 
veal what actually transpired 
that Saturday night, even 
though it leaves us considerably 
shorn of our undeserved glory. 


x 
WE WERE sitting comfert- 


ably in our living room, genially 
patting the head of Lassie, our 
long-legged puppy, and watch- 
ing our friend Carl fumbling 
with the wrappings of a_ birth- 
day present for Bob Fogel. Carl 
is a husky young man, a former 
construction worker who during 
a trick in the navy achieved a 
certain fame as a boxer, none of 
which experience seemed _ to 
have qualified him for tying rib- 
bons around a pound can of pipe 
tobacco. 


Suddenly we heard a_ low 
moan somewhere off in the dis- 
tance, a moan which became 
unmistakably the scream of a 
woman. Carl abandoned his gilt 
wrapping and we our puppy 
patting, and together we tore 
into the corridor outside our 
apartment. 

Standing in the hallway an 
elderly woman whom we rec- 
ognized as Mrs. Bromberg, a 
fellow tenant, was hammering 
with clenched fists against the 
d@or of the self-service elevator. 

“Thieves, robbers!” 
Catch them!” This was 
partly in English, partly in Ger- 
man, which is Mrs. Bromberg’s 
native tongue, and while we 
were slow at catching her mean- 
ing, Carl comprehended the sit- 
uation in a flash. 

Down the stairway he raced 
and, since we had unwittingly 
left the door open, after him 
galloped Lassie, with us bring- 
ing up the rear. 


* 


WHEN WE reached the 
lobby three flights down, Carl 
and Lassie were disappearing 
around the corner in the tree- 
shrouded darkness of Riverside 
Drive. 

We were trotting behind them 
as fast as we could travel be- 
fore we noticed that it was rain- 
ing and that our thin under- 
shirt was soaked to the skin. 
But our predicament, we rea- 
lized, was more serious than that. 
Clearly, as one now thought 
back on it, Mrs. Bromberg had 
stepped on the self-service ele- 
vator with a stranger who in 
this . instance was a_ purse- 
snatcher. He had, applying the 
technique of his trade, snatched 
her purse, opened the elevator 
door on our floor and uncere- 


moniously pushed Mrs. Brom- 
{berg ‘out, §)- | bd LF 


shoutad . 
Mrs. Bromberg. “My purse! Go!, 
said. - 


And now he was running down 
Riverside Drive with Carl and 
Lassie at his heels. But ‘what if 
the mounted police whose horse 
we could hear pounding the 
pavement behind us, should mis- 
take Carl for the thief, or even 
us. This latter possibility was 
immediately foreclosed a: the 
officer passed us in a clatter of 
hooves, shouting, “Did he go 
this way, bub?” and: not even 
waiting for an answer. 

* 


AROUND the next corner he 
overtook Carl who had the pres- 
ence of mindé to realize that 
police sometimes shoot first and 
ask questions later. Consequent- 
ly Carl paused in his chase, ap- 
proached the cop fand the squad 
car which had now materialized 
out of the night) and informed 
them of the direction taken by 
the purse snatcher. This momen- 
tary delay gave us time to join 
our fleetfooted friend and we 
suggested that, what with the 
rain and the unwrapped birth- 
day present, perhaps we could 
now leave the matter in the 
hands. of the police. 


Carl agreed and as we turned 
to retrace our steps it was ap- 
parent that Lassie was no longer 
with us. Off to the left in the 
depths of a very dark alley, we 
could hear many dogs barking, 
but we had no appetite for dark 
alleys. We whistled and called. 
We roamed the streets, mourn- 
fully and beseechingly calling 
her name. 

| * 

IT WAS an hour before we 
were reunited with Lassie, a sad 
and terrible hour. Back home 
the lobby of the apartment 
house swarmed with disheveled 
tenants in night robes and slip- 
pers, with cops in profusion. It 
was a gala aflair but we had 
no heart for it. To any one 
willing to listen, we confided 
our tragedy, that we had lost 
our dog! 

The hour ended when _ the 
mounted policeman galloped up 
and told us, “Your dog is around 
the corner, bub.” We dashed 
off again, finding within our- 


_self far more capacity for speed 
than was evoked in the chase for 


a mere purse-snatcher. And 
indeed in the lobby of an apart- 
ment house just off the Drive we 
found Lassie, excited and frisky, 
surrounded by an_ admiring 
group of teen-agers. 

Under the circumstances it 
would have been sheer hypoc- 
risy for us to have attempted to 
be severe with heft. We merely 
folded her, dripping from the 
rain, against our heaving bosom 
and with a light heart trudged 


home. 
* 


THEY NEVER captured the 
purse-snatcher but under an au- 
tomobile on the Drive the purse 
was found with its contents in- 
tact. The thief had thrown it 
there when Carl and Lassie had 
come too close for his comfort. 
So if there was any hero in the 
affair, it was Carl (we would 
credit Lassie only with an assist). 
But our neighbors will never 
forget the fine figure we made 
dashing off into the night, as 
they thought, after a thief. If 
we had been at home Sunday 
morning we would have set them 
straight. At least we like to 


think that we would have. 


“REE. B 


—_— 
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' FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 
the greatest leader of the Abo- 
lition movement, was Rochester's 
most important citizen when on > 
July 4, 1852, nine years before 
the outbreak of the Civil War, 
he was asked to speak at the 
town’s Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. We reprint here excerpts 
trom that speech. 3 


* 
FELLOW CITIZENS: Pardon 
me, and allow me to. ask, why 


am I called = to speak here 
today? What have 1 or those I 


represent to do with your na- 


tional independence? Are .the ~ 
eat principles of political free- 
iin and of natural justice, em- 
bodied in that Declartion of In- 
dependence, extended to us? 
Would to God, both for your 
sakes and ours, that an affirma- 
tive answer could be truthfully 
returned to these questions. 
But such is not the state of 
the case. This Fourth of July is 
yours, not mine, You may re- 
joice, I must mourn. To drag a 
man in fetters into the grand il- 
luminated temple of-liberty, and 
call upon him to join in joyous 


anthems, were inhuman mockery 


and sacrilegious irony. Do you 


mean, citizens, to mock me, by 
asking me to speak today? 
Fellow citizens, above your 
national, tumultuous joy, I hear 
the mournful wail of millions, 


whose chains, heavy and grievous 
yesterday, are today rendered 
more intolerable by the jubilant 
shouts that reach them. My sub- 
ject, then, fellow citizens, is 
American slavery. I shall see this 
day and its popular characteris- 
tics from the slave's point of 
view. Standing here, identified 


with the American “bondman, 


making his wrongs miné, I do 


not hesitate to declare, with all 
my soul, that the character and 
conduct of this nation - never 
looked ‘blacker to me than on 
this Fourth of July. 

What to the American slave is 
your Fourth of July? I answer, 
a day that reveals to him more 
than all other days of the year, 
the gross injustice and cruelty to 
which_he is the constant victim. 
To him your celebration is a 
sham; your boasted liberty an 
unholy license; your national 
greatness, swelling vanity; your 


Documents from 
American History 


sounds of rejoicing are empty 


and heartless; your denunciatiog 


of tyrants, brass-fronted impu- 
dence; your shouts of liberty and 
equality, hollow mockery; your 
a and hymns, your sermons 
and thanksgivings, with all your 
religious parade and solemnity, 
are to him mere bombast, fraud, 
deception, impiety, and hypo- 
crisy—a thin veil to cover up 
crimes which would disgrace a 
nation of savages. 2 

Source: Herbert Aptheker, A 
Documentary History of the Ne- 
gro People in the United States, 
Vol. I, pps. 330-334. 


their living standards. I was de-jthat the coming four-power meet- 
lighted ei the music and dances' ing would work in that spirit. 
— by the unsurpassed ballets I te 

seen. Th , j ion | 
was made upos me by the im.| THE MEETING ended and the 


im-| 
mense attention given by the gov-| many thousands of athletes on the 
ernment and people to the chil- 


| I-| green field of the stadium took 
dren, the young generation of this! over, Working with 3,000 silk ban- 
great country.” He then called for 


friendship and cooperation be-| "°"%: they spelled out the call for 


tween the Soviet Union and In-|peace and the word “peace” in 
dia for the welfare of humanity.| Russian and Hindu resounded from 


Nehru thus summed up in ajevery corner of the stadium. 
significant speech the conclusion’ Cheers went up for friendship be- 
of an historic visit, which, to-|tween the Soviet Union and India. 
gether with the co-existence; I couldn't resist telling you about 
agreement between People’s China! this Soyiet-India frie hip meet- 


and India, will profoundly affect ing, and about my thoughts as I 


. . i : watched that historic event. I can- 
added that wherever he had heen |!ic cannot be reconciled with the) future events. Nehru was followed not help wondering what our 


in the Soviet Union he found | spin of the UN Charter and rep- by Bulganin, who in a brief speech’ American men and women will 
verywhere a_ passionate striving |*°°°" ts a danger to peace. _ stressed the fact that the Soviet-| read in the press about that meet- 
for peace. “Peace cannot spring] Nehru concluded by telling; yndia relations are a living cen-|ing, How will the facts of life get 
from war, talk of war, or from con- about the deep impression made'firmation of Lenin’s principle with’ to our people? When will the 
tinuous threats of war,” he de-upon him by the  enormous'regard to the possibility of peace-| trade unionists begin to break out 
clared. achievements of the Soviet Union. ful co-existence between govern- of their isolation, get out and see 
* His last visit to the Soviet Union| ments of different social and po-| the world and the peoples whe are 

INDIA would strive for peace was in 1927. “I have seen the) litical systems. “Our peoples, oc-| striving so genuinely to live in 
by every possible means and co-/transformation of this vast coun- cupied with creative and peaceful! peace and friendship with our 
operate with other countries to try, which was achieved thanks to/effort, do not want war,” he de-| great American people? I don't 


that end, he pledged. He then|the industriousness of the people! clared. “Each of them in their think I see a mirage when I 


congratulated the Soviet govern-|and to the great aspirations that!own way go forward to a new and! observe from afar the beginnings 
of an awakening in the ranks of 


ment for the series of measures it'move them forward to improve! better life.” He spoke of the Soviet 
——icheeereetancrel : eee the mighty 15,000,000 trade union 


Union’s efforts and proposals for 
peaceful negotiations and _ settle-| movement. How much the fate ot 


ments of disputes, and of the! the entire world depends upon the 
tremendous: world-wide movement American workers knowing. the 
for peace. He expressed the hope truth! 


TE 


 Eye-Witness Story of Dynamo Meet | 


vhas recently initiated, which have 
eased international tensions and 
proved a contribution to peace. 

Clearly having in mind impe- 
rialist alliances and military blocs, 
he said: “Let our close friendship 
distinguish itself by the fact that 
we like each other and desire to 
cooperate, and not by the fact that 
we dislike and seek to injure each 
other.” 


As to China, Nehru stated .that 


And he called for ‘the application 
of new scientific and _ technical 
achievements for the well-being of 
society and not for self-destruction. 

“In our opinion,” said Nehru, 
“peace is not only the abstention 
from war, but an active and posi- 
tive approach to international rele- 
tions which leads, in the first 
place, to an easing of existing ten- 
sions.” Peace, he added, also ex- 
presses itself in efforts to solve 


problems by means of negotiations | 


with the object of strengthening india has felt for a long time that 
cooperation between countries the failure of the UN to recognize 


with different systems. To this he |the great Chinese People’s Repub- 


Continued from Page 6) 


great Lenin.” “Although in our 
struggle under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi,” he continued, 
“we followed a different road, we 
admired Lenin, and his example 
influenced us.” And he spoke of 
the aim of the indian leaders and 
people to create a “society of a 
socialist character.” | 

Nehru also spoke of the agree- 
ment between India and the Chi- 


‘nese People’s Republic based on 
the principles of res for terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty, 
non-aggression, no interference im 
internal affairs, equality and mu- 
tual benefit and peaceful coexist- 
ence. And he noted that these 
—- were approved by the 

andung conference of 80 Asian 
and African nations, by the Soviet 
Nation and by Yugoslavia. He said 
he had no doubt that if all other 
countries also accepted those prin- 
ciples and acted upon them, the 
fears and tensions that at present 
darken the world would be les- 
sened to a considerable degree. 


' 


a 
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Davy Crockett, the Man and the Legend 


to Washington by Western fron-; people claimed him for their own. 


- 


Z 
= % 


_ ———— 


(Continued from Page 9) 
made clear to them, a full and care- 
ful plan for removal should be 
drawn up. 

Crockett’s objections, in which 
many Northern Congressmen join- 


ed, were swept under. The bill was 
, passed and before long the tragic 
enforced migration was under way. 


No survey of the new land was 
made, no careful plans were drawn 
as Crockett had urged. The Indians 
were promised provisions and then 
betrayed. They fought grimly to 
hold their lands. Not until Decem- 
ber 1838 were the last broken. 
bands driven at bayonet-point west- 
ward. Thousands perished in the 
cruel winter journey. The paths 
from their ancestral lands to the 
barrens of Indian Territory earned 
the Indian name of “The Trail of 
Tears.” A sordid chapter in U. S. 
history was closed. 
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FREE PREMIUM OFFER?! 
With Daily Worker Sub - 


[] Daily Worker — $12 
[] Combination (Worker and Daily Worker) — $13 


For decades the people of his re- 
gion yarned about his exploits as 
though he were still alive. | 

Even Parrington, an acid critic 
of Crockett, says of his autobio- 
graphy: 

“In its backwoods vernacular it 
purveys the authentic atmosphere 
of the cabin and the canebrake; it 


tiersmen and then taken in tow by 
Northern capitalists, finally died 
for the power and the glory of the 
Southern slaveowners. Crockett, of 
course, did not sense the irony, nor 
is there evidence of any perception 
on his part of where the Alamo 
fitted into the social conflicts of his 
time, or the scheme of American 
history. exhibits the honesty, the wit, the 

After his death, they say that!resourcefulness, the manly inde- 
hunters gathered about the fire in| pendence of a coonskin hero; it re- 


a tavern in western Tennessee. The veals, in short, under the rough 
winter dusk had‘ fallen, and a exterior of a shiftless squatter and 
entle breeze of evening swayed bear-hunter, qualities that are ster- 


the sycamores. An old frontiersman ling in every society where man- | 
spoke up mournfully: hood is held in repute. It is an ex- 


eG ‘ as traordinary document, done sO! 
ie mai of See tine’ com etey cad | skillfully from life that homespun’ 


: BO? aes ° ‘ " he 
the alligators of the Mississippi are becomes a noble fabric and tl 


: | tw cn 
sun. The rattlesnakes has been| Pity of an epic. 


CITY & STATE 


[] Daily Worker Renewal [] Daily Worker New Sub 
Worker subscriber? [] Yes 
[] No 
Check the book you want FREE, with your sub! 
[] Steve Nelson’s “The 13th Juror” 
[] Harvey Matusow’s “False Witness — 
[] Walter Lowenfels’ “Sonnets to Love and Liberty” 


* 

CROCKETT was defeated for 
reelection to Congress in 1831 
when Jackson’s Tennessee organi- 
zation singled him out for reprisal. 
Yet his personal popularity was 
such that he was reelected again 
two years later. This third term 
was marked by his complete: ca- 
pitulation to Whig political doc- 
trine. 


His frontier constituents, as Par- 


rington notes, “had never been 
dined by Lowell capitalists” as he 
had been, they “persisted in throw- 
ing up coonskin caps for Old Hick- 


ory, and in the 1835 election they) 


“invited (Crockett) to stay in the 


canebrakes” by voting him out of 


office. 


“In a fit of anger,” Parrington 
says, Crockett “quitted his family 
and the state of Tennessee, went 
off on the mad chase to Texas, 
and in March of the next year fell 
at the Alamo.” ; 


The cause of “Texas indepen- 
dence” was, of course, championed 
by the slave power. The gory Ala- 
mo incident furnished fuel 
drive for fresh plantation land. It 
marked a step toward the eventual 


coming out of their holes this aut-| 
umn to frolic in the clearings, and 
the foxes goes to sleep in the goose 
pens. It's because the rifle of 
Crockett is silent forever, and the 
print of his moccasins is found no 
more in our woods.” 


* 
THE legends about Davy may 


have been at first inspired by Whig 
politicians, but after his death the 


Therein lies the authentic sub- 
stance of the Crockett legend. The 
political hucksters of his time and 
the commercial hucksters of our 
own time may exploit it for their 
own purpose and add their own 
phony touches, but the legend re- 
tains a folk vitality because orig- 
inally it was woven out of a genu- 
the American tradition—the great 
democratic tradition of the West-| 
ern frontier. 


or its! 


$3.50 — a 


acquisition of Texas and the un-| 


just war with ico. 
It is ironic that Crockett, sent 


_ : 


Beginning Friday, July 1 
WORKER Subscription Rate Will Be: 


$2.00 — Six Months 


You still save $1.70 a year by getting the subscription 


(D.W. Rate remains at $12 a year, and Combination Worker- 
Daily Worker at $13 a year) | 


Year 
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[] Meridel LeSueur’s “Crusaders” 

[] Howard Fast’s “Freedom Road” 

[] Howard Fast’s “Last Frontier” 

O Virginia Gardner’s “Rosenberg Story” 


FREE 


OFFER 


Steve Nelson’s gripping new book, “The 13th Juror,” will be 
given FREE with every Daily Worker or combination sub- 
scription, at the regular price of $12 for the Daily Worker 


or $13 for the combination 


(Worker and D.W.). This ap- 


plies to those who will be getting a subscription for the first 
time, as well as those who renew their sub NOW. 


Nelson’s book, just published, is one of seven that can be 
chosen to go along with a sub. The others include Harvey 
Matusow’s “False Witness”? Meridel LeSeuer’s “‘Crusaders’’ 3 
Walter Lowenfels “Sonnets to Liberty”; Howard Fast’s “Free- 
dom Road” and “Last Frontier’ (two of his finest works) ; 


and Virginia Gardner’s “Rosenberg Story.” 


Meridel LeSeuer’s “Crusaders,” also just off the press, is a 
fine story of her parents, pioneer Socialists and farmer-labor 
organizers of the midwest. Written in her usual beautiful 
style, it gives a vast insight into the great political independ- 
erice movements of the past half-century. 


Lowenfels’s sonnets, published a few weeks ago, have been | 


acclaimed 
temporary 
defendant. 


as among the finest poetry turned out 
American. Lowenfels is a Philadelphia Smith Act 


by a con- 


The others on the list are too well-known jo need further — 


description. 
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How to Cook Pienic Eggs 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 

PICNIC weather is here in 
most parts of. the country. With 
it comes much advice on how to 
prepare and transport food to 
avoid contamination and _ spoil- 
age. One of the most popular 
picnic items is hard-cooked eggs. 
Here are some tips on prepar- 

ing and using them. | 
First of all, the eggs should 
be hard-cooked and not hard- 
boiled. It takes less time of course 


to boil them hard for a few min- 
utes but this toughens the eg 

and often there: is breakage o 
the shell, letting the white leak 
out and altering the shape of the 
egg. ' 

The best way to prepare the” 
eggs is to cover them completely 
with cold waterfi bring them 
slowly to simmering and simmer 
20 to 30 minutes. After gm | 
put the eggs at once in col 
water. The chill halts the cook- 
ing and helps prevent a dark 
ring from forming on the outside 
of the yolk. It also loosens the 
shell. Leave them in the shell, 
though, if you are taking them 
on the picnic. 


Hard-cooked eggs will keep 
for hours in the shell without 
refrigeration. Once the shell: is 
removed, the egg will spoil 
rapidly unless kept col, particu- 
Jarly if it is used in salad or 
sandwiches with mayonnaise 
added. | 


MOSQUITO CONTROL 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has a new leaflet, Mos- 
quitoes—Tow to Control Them 
on Your Property (Leaflet 386). 
Single copies are free on request 
from the Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


It is of special value to farm 
families and suburbanites, camp- 
ers, vacationers, and picnickers. 
Though effective control of mos- 
quitoes often calls for an or- 
ganized community program, 
many families want to know how 
to deal with the pests in and 
around their property, or while 


away from home. 


The leaflet tells which insecti- 
cides to use on breeding places 
for mosquitoes and gives direc- 
tions for spraying' indoors and 
eut. Various repellents that may 
be applied to your skin or cloth- 
ing to fend off mosquito bites 
are listed. 


Over 100 kinds of mosquitoes 
live in the U. S. Several species 
carry malaria, yellow fever, or 
encephalitis. The discomfort and 
loss of sleep caused by mos- 
quitoes are enough to class them 
as a health hazard. They can 
also be an economic problem to 
farm families when animals suf- 
fer from mosquitoes. 


SUMMER ICE CUBES 


Flavored, colored and decorat- 
ed ice cubes can add an attrac- 
tive touch to summer drinks, and 
it's fun for the children to pre- 
pare the mon hot days. 


Try Jemonade or _ limeade, 
made from the frozen concen- 
trates. Add a few drops of green 
coloring for extra sparkle... All 
sorts of carbonated beverages 
freeze well and it takes a little 
less than a quart to fill a stand- 
ard ice cube tray. 


Freeze a mixture of equal 
amounts of canned chocolate 
syrup and milk for the young- 
sters and add the cubes to their 
milk. Chocolate ice cubes will 
transform iced.coffee into a de- 
licious mocha drink. 


Fruit syrups may also be froz- 
en but will need diluting before- 
hand because their high sugar 
content lowers their freezing 
point. 

A trick for special occasions— 
and the children will enjoy this 
—is to freeze mint leaves, grapes, 
cherries, flower petais in the cen- 
ter of ice cubes. One way is to 
freeze a half full tray, all the 


decoration, cover with water and 
freebe. If the fruit or petals float 
it may be easier to freeze the 
full tray to a thick slushy stage 
and then push the fruit or petals 
down into it. 


For clear ice, draw the water 
and let it stand for several hours 
before freezing. 


Women Who Made America 
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Rose Wortis, Garment Leader 


By LENA GOLD 


THE HISTORY of our country is rich with accounts of men and women who 
have courageously fought for the rights of the working people. Among them is Rose 


Wortis, devoted champion of her class. 


there and joined the tens of 
thousands of Jewish and other 
immigrants who fled from op- 
pressive Czarism to seek free- 
dom and work in the new wolrd. 


She came with dreams and 
hopes for a life that would put 
her childhood’s memories of 
poverty into a forgotten past. 
Life’s reality found her scrub 
bing dirty floors in a chocolate 
factory in Williamsburg. Fo: 
$3 a week she slaved from 7 i: 
the morning until 6 at night. / 
harsh and cruel foreman drov: 
her and abused her. Thoug’ 
exhausted, she would still snatc: 
a few hours of reading an: 
studying in order to make th: 
grades at a part-time school sh 
attended eagerly. 


From the chocolate factory to 
the operating machine, she 
found Laval among the thou- 
sands emerging from hard 
fought battles to improve work- 
ing conditions and to strengthen 
the Union. She was not yet in 
the maelstrom of the turbulent 
life of the East Side’s organiza- 
tions and political activities. Of 
necessity, she clung to the close- 
ly knit family circle, although 
lonely and missing people of her 
own age. 


THE TURNING point in her 
life came when she attended a 
meeting at which Elizabeth Gur- 
ley Flynn spoke. The impres- 
sion and impact was immediate 
and lasting. Eloquent and per- 
suasive, the young Miss Flynn 
pointed the way out of exploita- 
tion, out of the enslavement and 
poverty of the working people; 
that unions are the essential for 
a better, freer life. 

From then on, never. waver- 


ing, following and searching for 
every bit of information about 


Ber 


TV VIEWS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


negotiate. O'Hanlon said he had to 
choose “between the egotism of a 
scholar and the conservatism of a 
father of fivé children,” and here 
he used the word “conservatism” 
in the sense that Karl Marx used 
it when Marx said the revolution- 
ary movement was the only really 


conservative movement since it was 
the only way to preserve the gains 
of the past. | 

O’Hanlon’s decision also proved 
he ‘knew the mathematical law of 
probability. Why risk $16,000 for 
another $16,000 (making the bét- 
ting 50-50) when the odds against 
finding the correct answer to in- 
creasingly difficult questions were 
getting higher and higher? 

But we must be cautious. It will 
take more fundamental social 
changes than Fordham University 
courses to transform the average 
policeman who pursues people in- 
to a professor who pursues puns. 

And so, if you should ever be on 
a picket line, or taking part in a 
demonstration for world peace, and 
some policemen invite you to a 
ea street, to a shady nook far 

om the madding crowd, you can 


be gure it is not to discuss Shakes- 


~*- ~~ 


ON THE WAY 


(Continued from Page 7) 
a little more respect for him.” 


I mention this not because it 
indicates that Negroes are better 
in athletics than others, but that 
high school boys know that Ne- 
groes are screened more care- 
fully than others when selected 
for school teams. 


* 
AFTER THE EXERCISES 


we had lunch with a few of my 
sons classmates and their par- 
ents. The banter at the table 
was light, The pressure was off. 


No tension of exams; no more 
snarling each morning to get 
the young man off on time; no 
more teacher-parent notes dis- 
cussing the thousand-and-one 
difficulties high school boys can 
get into. 


We had reached a milestone. 
The boy was going and the man 
was becoming. We were livin 
with the future and it seeme 
far brighter than the past which 
stretched behind us. Here, be- 
fore us, were the replacements 
who would cure many of the 
ills we had tackled as they en- 
joyed the benefits of the many 

d ,ovyercome. 
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PERENNIAL FAVORIT 


By Federated Press 


This softly tailored. shirtwaist- 
er is a favorite in every ward- 
robe, season after season. Pattern 
No. 8113 comes in sizes 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 46, 48. Send 35 cents 
in-coin, your name, address, pat- 
tern number and size to Federat- 
ed Press, 1150 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 36. The 
latest issue of our pattern maga- 
zine contains dozens of more 


smart, easy to sew styles for all 


ages. Send 25 cents for your ~ 


y of the spring and summer 


; | : a 


ROSE WoOhitays 
An early portrait 


unions, she was dedicated to the 
ideals of freedom and happiness 
of the working people in this, 
her beloved land. “Bent over 
my machine in the daytime,” she 


writes in her yet unpublished 


autography “my mind was busy 
with a multitude of ideas and ac- 
tivities for the evening. The 
shop and the union, my political 
work and work in the_women’s 
suffrage movement, all those bits 
fitted into one picture—a better 
life for all people.” 

The years of World War I 
found her speaking. out at this 
unnecessary venen while or- 
ganizing against the high cost 
of living. 


The war was the beginning of 


a war against the working peo- 
ple here. The cost of living soar- 
ed, and the demands, the strikes 
for higher pay to meet it were 
beaten down.. The Gompers and 
Greens did nothing on _ behalf 
of the workers. The reactionary 
leaders of the ILGWU took thir 
cut trom above, and retreated in 
face of the emplover attempts 
to destroy the hard-won rights 
of unions. 

To Rose Wortis, this was a 
great challenge, for not only liv- 
nig tenidaaal the return to 
swe t-shop conditions but every 
democratic right was involved. 

Lhe workers in the ILGWU 
were aroused to stop this be- 
trayal. One of the leaders of this 
movement was Rose Wortis. 

Organizing, speaking, and 
writing she gained recognition 


in 1894, she left her family 


nd responsibilities. 

“The struggles in the twenties 
vere much more complicated 
ind required much more undei- 
jtanding and class consciousness 
han the earlier battles,” she 
ays. For the enemy was. not 


only the bosses, but the union 


fficials. 

No group deserves more re- 
cognition than the dressmakers 
who feught with determination, 
sourage and self-sacrifice. When 
che whole sordid story of the 
subterfuge, trickery, expulsions 
ind blaclisting on the part of the 
Jubinskys, Kahans against the 
anions is unfolded, the bright 
pirit of Rose Wortis stands out. 

* 

AS A LEADER in the Joint 
Action Committee, she particip- 
ated in negotiations, striving to 
bring about peace and harmony. 
Confident and steadfast; she was 
nevertheless at times hesitant 
about her own powers as an ef- 
fective speaker. At a rank and 
file meeting at the packed 
Yankee Stadium she became 
nervous before her appearance 
on the platform. But like light- 
ning the whole baekground of 
decades of working people's 
struggles and sufferings flashed 
before her, the issues became 
real in terms of human beings 
struggling for air to breathe and 
she enchanted the audience. She 
was in demand as a speaker, as 
an educator and traveled to 
many cities and towns in the 
country. 

Active in the Trade Union 
Educational League, as a writer 
in the Labor Herald, also writ- 
ing articles in the Freiheit, the 
Daily Worker and in women’s 
magazines, she brought the is- 
sues to the public. The new so- 
cialist Soviet State found in her 
a staunch supporter, for she re- 
joiced with the Russian workers 
over their new-found freedom. 

In the Needle Trades Indus- 
trial League, she was a leading 
board member. The = special 
training of women for leader- 
ship was its concern, as was the 
unity of the Negro and.white 
workers. 


Serious keeps Rose 


illness 


Wortis away from direct participa- . 


tion in Jabor affairs. Her in- 
terest and concern, however, are 
as alive as ever. We hope she 
will soon be back and continue 
in_her leadership. 


— | 


owe ee — 


the Blawnox workhouse .. 


ALBERT MALTZ: 


able. 


is human and honest.” : 


(Political Affairs, June 1955.) 


HOWARD FAST: 


opened it... 


<e*Rerev ere oot oe re ee £4 os :« 


ROBERT MORSS LOVETT: 


. that the reader shares the writer’s ex- 


perience of suffering. THE 13th JUROR is an important and appealing 
book, a political exposition and a human protest—and a call to courage! 


“Tt is utterly absorbing, well told and read- 
It is also harrowing, 


surely will arouse indignation in all honest people ... 
effective document that cannot fail to impress and arouse anyone who 


WILLIAM Z. FOSTER: 


lights in the most shocking manner the infringements upon popular 


rights, supposedly guaranteed by ve roe of 
the spirit of his great predecessor, UVimitrov, t 
Leipzig. . . . Circulate far and wide his stirring book, THE 13th JUROR. 


“To one degree or another, all of America lived 
through the content of this book. ... 
I had finished it, I knew I had read one of those very rare and wonder- 
ful books—a book that changes you in the process of its reading 60 
that, finished with it, I was something more than I had been when I 
a breathless and splendidly told story of man’s courage 
and man's will to survive.” (Masses & Mainstream, June 1955.) 


SECOND LARGE PRINTING AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Popular $1.50; Cloth $2.50 


MASSES & MAINSTREAM 


832_ Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 


The Most Significant Book in America Today ! 


The i3th Juror 


By STEVE NELSON 


“So real are the-_records of 
Nelson’s imprisonment § in 


shocking, and 
a tremendously 


“A real document of the class strug- 
gle . . . Steve Nelson’s trial high- 


ights. Nelson fought in 
efore the Nazi Court at 


When 


» 4 f< : #} 


felt 
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fn fits Good Old Summer Time 


(Continued from Page 1) 
enctiess et:°am of man on wheels, 
refugees from the thermometer. 
You leatn that all the state 
marks of Lacg Island are bar- 

cacdea. aad “finally you turn 
om ‘oward the city, defeated. 
There ‘; no 100m, no inch of 
syace for your children in the 
pen, »o 10um for them on the 
shores of the broad Atlantic, no 
room in the greca parks under 
thie pate s. Bask into the steam- 
ie cuy vou go, back into your 
Strect, am, . your fa mily ends up 
talang tums in the bathtub fie 
eati-g the sandwiches dolefully. 

Tie radios are blaring the 
bail-gaiacs and you relish at 
least this escape from your pre- 
oc ‘ur3tion with the heat. It is 
9?. now, 93, hotter than last 
yecr or 
tuen, in the same tones Moses 
musc have used when he point- 
cd the way to the Promised 
L.nd, the announcer tells ~you 
tris mphantly that Schaefer’s 
B-cr is the beer for you and 
you «nap him off only to get 
ano er who is singing his hymn 
u tre natural. divinity of Coca 
Coa. It is the supreme season 
of the brewers, their joyous hey- 
cv, and there is a stream to the 
corner store like a run on a bust- 
bank of the Thirties. 

* 

YOU LISTEN to the radio, 
there is nothing else you can do 
and you learn that 1,500,000 
New Yorkers are at Coney Is- 
land. You can virtually see your- 
set, any papa, stepping care- 
fully over the inert bodies lying 
on the sand, as you bring some 
bottles of pop, a brace of hot- 
dovs tor the kids. Some demo- 
niac statistician is doing a har- 
rowing arithmetic on the air- 
waves, divides the number of 
square miles of beach from Sea 
(ate to Oriental Pomt and you 
learn that each of the 1,500,000 
New Yorkers has little more 

“six square yards in which 


i 
Pt 


train 
to» dispert’—and this area in- 
c'udes streets and the ground 
Hoors of buildings, he tells you 
ae maddening precision. 

You think, _ suddenly, that July, 


ys year before, and™ 


the heat of midsummer is like 
a chemical in a dark room -that 
brings out the details on a photo- 
graph. Suddenly you see the 
picture of our commercial civi- 
lization, clear and stark. There 
is no escape for the poor from 
the urban swelter, and you think 
bitterly of the beach clubs you 
have seen from your side of the 
rocks where the city’s rich loll 
under the gaily striped umbrel- 
las, or you remember the coun- 
try clubs you have seen in the 
movies and the gentle roll of 
the green, 
awaitin 
on the 


the tall, eoeol drink 
a2 the jaunty 
vely ene. 


well-to-do 


PERHAPS a are even more 
bitter this moment than you 
would be in a cooler season. 
You think of the multi-million- 
aire named Harriman, the Gov- 
ernor of this great and beauti- 
ful state of New York, a domain 
of mountains and lakes and 
meadows, which he would deny 
your young. This scion of wealth, 
born to the purple, polo- player 
in his youth, aspirant for your 
vote to bring him the Presidency 
in his age, “and you marvel at 
the brass of the plutocrat who 
is clamoring for an inquiry into 
the summer camps where the 
children of the workingmen go, 
raising hell why the camps 
haven't been closed, scarcely 
controlling his lordly impatience 
with your children who have an 
opportunity to walk .under the 
open sky and splash in the cool 

the up-state waters. 

a is a hell of a way to run 
a society, you think, and the 
mercury registers your temper 
as well as the heat. You think of 
Yellowstone National Park and 
the Great Smokies, the long, 
cool, sea-line of Maine. And all 
night long, my friend said, the 
radios extolled Schaefer's Beer 
as the baby whimpered with the 
heat and the children tossed in 
the airless room. | 

He said he sat up all night, 
in his shorts, reading, for some 
reasou, Robinson Carusoe again, 
imagining the endless sea around 
the island and the silence. 


Sneak Play Ditches Rights Move 


(Continued from Page 4) 
will be 


-educators, peace groups and indi-' 


forced by the U. S. gov- | viduals, most of them white. Typi-. 


erin: ‘nit to give uP his right or go cal of the mass ot letters Was One 


to jail.” 

Spe ny on a point of persona 
privilege, Powell marshalled al 
the acti Bev of patriotism, 


reli- | 


‘from sociology professor Rosoce 


gion and fair play to get an affir-|be continually kept from giving 


mative vote on his simple amend- 
ment which read: 


. provided said unit does no 


+ military legislation. .). . 


support to segregation . . . As one 
who had vigorously ppposed such 
I was glad) 


| jtems. 


LEARN TO SWIM: Here Are 


| Gitlin, of Berea College, in Ken-' 
)| tucky. Prof. Giffin wrote in part: | 


“The Federal government must | 


exclude or segregate any person to see its passage blocked. I hope 
on the basis of race, creed color|it can be permanently shelved.” | 


> 


or national origin. .. .’ 


Powell's de- 


cor respondence 


These were the words which put °“'Y® full story in itself. It is, 


President Eisenhower in a tizzv 


an indication that the militarists. 


° ay y > 
and made him feel called upon to have not yet won the entire issue. 


issue 
bowels of a bomb shelter for. pas- 


sage otf the reserves bill. These 20 
rjand his colleagues are in fora bit, 


‘words were made the target o 
those described fh 
passage from Rep. Powell's. July 1, 
7 ech: 

“All the party. whips, leaders, | 
the White House, Pentagon, news- 
paper editorials, all 
scended upon you. It is an aval-! 
anche aimed at (making) you not 
being able to stand up and think’ 
and talk and vote like independ- 
ent, free luman beings.” 

« 


THE “AVALANCHE” won the: 


first round. Not ene representative 


stood up to. support the Powell. 
amendment. The 126 votes which. 


on last May 18 amended the old 


bill, had dwindled to 105 and the; 7— 


87 “noes” had increased to 156. 


Powell challenged House Ma- 
jority and Minority leaders to brin 
in the mail they had received id 
taunted, You know and I know 
‘and God knows that your mail is 
running about 100-1 -in favor ot 
my views.” But he got no response. 
His 4,000 letters, he said, con- 
tained only seven which opposed 
him. And he introduced into the 


the following 


have de- 


an. historic plea from the For if the groups which supperted | 


owell in the House now unite’ 


their efforts in the Senate, Russell 


of a fight. Militarism and racism) 
are not quite as popular as the 
House vote would lead some to 
believe. 


See Argentine 


Rift Closing 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina, 
High government of fi- 
cials conferred last week with: 


the Papal Nuncio and leading 


| 


church dignitaries amid increas-| 


ing indications that a_ settlement 
of the months-long dispute be- 
tween church and state may be: 
near. 


TENNIS 
ANYONE? 


A series of lessons written by 
an experienced teacher express- 
ly for the Daily Werker in sim- 


ple, clear terms begins in to- 
morrows “Daily.” Whether you 
are anxious to learn tennis, or 


to tmprove your game, you 


“Ws 


SCORE BOARD 


by lester rodney 


Pay Feudal Lords of Air to See Sports on TV? 


THE PROPAGANDA for pay-as-yeu go TV programs is shift- 
ing into high gear. Sports columnist Bill Corum of the Hearst press, 


who spends a good deal more time with 


“millionaire sportsmen” 


than with ordinary fans, asks truculently “Who says the air is free?” 

It is truly educational, in a revolting way, to see how the biggies, 
scenting a terrific windfall from this pay TV swindle, try to make 
the people sorry for them, sorry enough to pour out their quarters, 


half dollars and who knows what? 


Does the grocer give away his preducts for nothing, or the 


butcher, 
certain logic, until you examine it. 
The very word “Pay TV” 


or baker, ask the promotion men for pay TV? It has a 


is built on a phony premise, as if 


TV viewers are getting things for nothing now! How about all the 
billion dollar advertising shoved. down their throats with the pro- 


grams, about beer making you skinny and cigarettes being good for. 


you and white bread being all a kid needs to be healthy and have 


muscles. 
. 


Tnat’s paying, and through the nostrils! Someone figure 


WHAT'S HAPPENED now is that special interests are drooling 
in delirium over the unprecedented take possibilities for seeing a 


big sports event. If 30 million sets jingled to the tune of half dollar 
Hire those promotion men to talk 


pieces for one game—wow! 
this up! 

The way they try to make it 
sound like a good deal is to say 
that under toll TV, the public 
would get some of the good 
things which are now kept off 
the air. 

Oh, yeah! Give those brigands 
an inch and it will work just 
the opposite. Once they get a 


| smell of their power to hijack 


the people, what will more likely 
happen is that the good sports 
programs that we DO get to- 
day like the World Series, All- 
star game, Bowl Games, etc., 
will become — pay-as-you-see 


Pay TV is “progress,” say the 
publicity men and newspaper 
pleaders for the drooling special 
interests. Yeah, like raising the 
subway fare to 15 cents was 
progress. 

Television itself was a scien- 
tific advance, a boon to the peo- 
ple. Is a coin box attachment 
to the television set an advance? 

It is really staggering in its 
insolence. Imagine a_ private 
company having the right to 
straddle a _ public street like 
Grand Concourse in the Bronx 
or Eastern Parkway in Brooklyn 
or Queens | Boulev ard and say) 


either people pay them every 


time they use. those streets or 


they ll dig ditches across the 
streets and make them unpass- 
able. 

. 


FOR WHAT THESE private 
interests have figured out for 
TV is a way of sending out pro- 
grams all scrambled up so they 
appear as an unintelligible jum- 
ble on your screen—unless you 
put money in a coinbox, which 
they will then come collect! 
They grab the air, mix 
up and soak you to velo 3 
it. Free- enterprise. Bow low 
and feed the feudal lords of the 
airwaves. The dough you spent 
for your set with the promise of 
sports events was just a sucker 
“come-on” for more. 


You know the old gag about 
how if they could figure out a 
way to charge for the air you 
breathe — well, let’s not be se 
cocky. The hucksters may be 
working on that one too. 

One more “nice” feature of 
this swindle would be a little ad- 
dition to the household. Some- 
one gotta come collect the 
dough, and make sure youre 
not beating the machine, right? 
He'll practically be living with 
you. Right behind him will 
probably be a dick checking on 
the coin collector to keep HIM 
honest. Ah, that’s one thing I 
like about free enterprise, the 
Sapctity and privacy of the home, 
no snoopers allowed. 

* 

Whatever is wrong with tele- 
vision as she stands, which is. 
plenty, sure wont be cured by 
this highway robbery gimmick 
feeding fantastic profits out of 
our pockets to a group of priv- 
ileged hogs. 

I dont imagine they can get 
away with it, but I wish I were 
surer they couldn't. These babies, 
have friends at court. 


Those 2 Easy Lessons in One 


Been swimming lately? If you 
haven't, you should have been, 
with the weather as torrid as it's 
been. 

Everybody either swims or 
would like to learn how. Getting 
about in the water is one of the 
most enjoyable and_ physically 
beneficial of all sports, for all 
ages, and it is also surely the 
most available, even though it is 
sadly true that there are not 
nearly enough public owned free 
and low priced pools in our 
cities. 

Taking full advantage of pool, 
beach, or vacation resort means 
not only sopping up the sun—but 
SWIMMING. It’s a hundred 
times more fun to swim thdn 
| just to lie on the beach or to 
paddle around in the water. 
And swimming is easy: anybody 
—young or old, man or woman 
—can learn to swim, or can im- 
prove his stroke with a little 
effort. 

There -are four basic parts to- 
the swimming stroke—breathing, 
the position of the body in the 
water, the kick, and the arm 
movement. Let us consider these 
from the point of view of the 
crawl, the most popular and 
fastest stroke. 

BREATHING while vie are 
in the water—inhaling through 
the mouth, exhaling _ either 
through mouth or nose, or both 
—is exactly opposite to normal 
breathing. As your head comes 
above the water during your 
stroke, you take a “bite” of-air, 
and let it out with your head 
in the water. 

If through experience you 
know that you choke and stran- 
gle with your nose and mouth 
under the water that is because 
you breathe incorrectly. 


Open your 


through your nose. 
the bubbles 


eyes, and watch 
drift upwards. * 

Once you have proved to 
yourself how harmless and 
friendly the water really is, prac- 
tice your breathing until it is 
automatic. Later you will co- 
ordinate your breathing with the 
rest of your stroke. 

FLOATING is 
than breathing. The human 
body floats because it weighs 
slightly less than an equivalent 
amount of water. Almost every- 
one can be motionless in the 
water, provided he or she is re- 
laxed and let’s the water do the 
work. 

Human buoyancy, therefore, is 
the basis of the swimming stroke. 
Try lying in shallow water on 
your back: Turn over, lying on 
your stomach, legs on the sur- 
face, practice your breathing, in- 
haling with your mouth out of 
the water, exhaling underneath. 
See how easy it quickly be- 
comes. 

When you have become fairly 
proficient at breathing and at 
floating face down, you are 
ready to add the third ingredient 
of a good stroke: the kick. 

In swimming, you kick from 
the hips, bending slightly at the 
knees. The crawl kick is a con- 
tinuous up-and-down _ thrash, 
with the heels barely breaking 
the surface (at least in the case 


even easier 


_ of beginniners). 


Practice the kick with grasp- 
ing the edge of a pool, while 
holding a board, or in a prone 
position in shallow water with 
your hands on the bottom. When 
enough, try floating face down 
and kicking at the same time. 
Kick rhythmically — one, two, 
three, four, five six!—sliding the 
head sideways out of the water 


To prove that the water will 
not run up your nostrils or ears 
if you breathe correctly, take a 
deep breath through your 
mouth, submerge your head (if 


once every six beats to inhale. 
You now have three parts of a 

good elementary stroke. Adding 

the arm movement will make you 


arm stroke on land, in front of a 
mirror, before using it in the water. 
This will aid greatly in perform- 
ing it correctly. 

The overarm stroke has twe 
parts: the pull, in which the arm 
is driving against the water be- 
neath the body; and the recovery, 
in which the arm has ceased its 
work and is carried forward 
effortlessly as possible. The move- 
ments must be timed so that one 
arm is always pulling. 

With the arm almost ‘straight, 


the pull is downward and _ back-. 


ward to the hjp and not outside 
the shoulder. “At the end of the 
pull, the arm bends sharply, the 
elbow is lifted high, and recov- 
ery—a quick, easy flip—is made in 
front of the head, with the shoul- 
der muscles doing most of the 
work. 

When you have mastered this 
stroke before a mirror, try it in the 
water. Combine the arm stroke 
with breathing, kicking and body 
position, keeping the body and 
head fairly low in the water. Try 
tying up your kick with your arm 
stroke, taking six beats for each 
complete revolution of -the arms. 

At first you will not be an ex- 
tremely successful swimmer. . But 
improvement will come rapidly, 
particularly if you receive advice 
from someone who is qualified. In 
a short time you will have a ser- 
viceable crawl stroke. 

With experience in the water, 
there will come the niceties that 
will streamline your ‘stroke. You 
will gradually settle on a position 
for body and head (the foam 
should pile up at about the eye 
level), you. will decide whether 
you breathe more easily from the 
right or left side, you -will lengthen 
and improve your arm movement. 

With a sturdy stroke, yeu can 
venture into deep water (no matter 
how good you are, however, never 
without a companion), learn other 
strokes and water trieks, dive, 
swim underwater, and have a wen- 


ag - 


derful time whgpever you enter ....'; 
ided to practice thes.the water. ba: odebagti 


apes 


wont want.to miss. this series 


Of Tessongs+:4: __ there's no pool 


basin | “will, ¢ oe ae nt ae i i 


283, bERGO Th 20 ? 


record 37 pages full of correspond. . 
ence from veterans, chyreh groups, 


moire ae et 33 ied oF 


sa | 


ea . - 
_ FIVE GROUPS LAUNCH PROTEST AGAINST 


WITCHHUNTING QUIZ FOR TEACHERS 


CHICAGO.—All groups and individuals were urged this week 
te join in protesting against a witch-hunt questionnaire which has 
been proposed for school teachers by Chicago Superintendent of 
Schools Benjamin Willis. : 

The fight against the McCarthy-type probe was launched by 
such organizations as the Chicago Teachers Union, the Citizens 
Schools Committee, the American Civil Liberties Union, the City 
Club, the American Jewish Congress. 

The quiz, which is being promoted by the rabid McCarthyite, 
Legionnaire Edward Clamage, is in inquiry into the political and 
other beliefs of applicants for teaching jobs. 


| 


‘AUG. 23 STRIKE UP TO YOU, 


LOCAL 6 TELLS HARVESTER 


CHICAGO.—In an open letter in the following terms: “You, Mr. 
to International Harvester presi-| McCaffrey, have a wonderful pen- 
dent John L. McCaffrey this week, | sion waiting for you. You are com- 
the Melrose Park plant UAW-CIO fortably protected should you fall 
Local 6 jet | him he wasiill. You have a guaranteed annual 
faced with either a chainwide | wage and no one is lurking around 
strike on Aug. 23 or the alterna-| the corer waiting for a Se to 
tive of “granting the legitimate as- cut your wage rate. 


pirations of Harvester workers.” “We are no less human _ than 


The letter came out as negotia-) You. We have-a moral right to ex- 
tions hegan on a new contract cov-| pect stability in our wages so that 
ering 45,000 Harvester workers. | We need not fear classification cuts 
The present contract expires Aug. 


23. 


“Our people have made it pos- 
— for your company to enjoy 
avish profits,” the local told Mc- 
Caffrey, “You certainly can afford 


to grant the union’s demands. The): a 
big question is whether we wil] Of the sickening strain and anxiety 


get it with or without a strike.”)°’"" finances waen ng do om ee 

wi pendants fall ill. We have a right 

~The local pointed to the stormy) to ask you to stabilize your pro- 
history of industrial relations at) duction so that our people are as- 
Harvester during the past five sured of steady employment in- 
years, citing the wholesale compa-| stead of the peak and valley type 
ny violations of the contract, re-) of thing we have been harassed 
fusal to abide by arbitrator's deci- with over the past years. Failing 
sions, cutting classifications, slash-' this, the income of our laid of f 
ing piecework prices, wildcats, people should be supplemented by 
work stoppages, strikes,  strike- the company so that they can con- 


or piecework price cuts from day 
to day. We have aright, after 
years of service to your company, 
to expect to retire on a decent: in- 
come so that we will not be a bur- 
den to our children or society. 
“We have a right to be relieved 


breaking, violence and bloodshed, 
as “the bitter fruits of Harvester’s 
Jabor policies.” 

* 


New York Circulation Standing 


A representative. of The Worker in Manhattan’s Chelsea area 
was telling representatives of other Worker groups throughout the 
borough about his canvassing experience the other day. 


“I decided to give leadership by example,” he explained. 
I dragged my weary body out last Thursday. I had two Worker 
sub cards running out, one not until August: All other cards I had 
were for Worker subscribers who had renewed. 1 decided to get 
after them to become Daily Worker subscribers, too, though I 


wasnt hopeful. 


“I went to The Worker subscriber whose sub was running 
out now. Had no trouble renewing, but expected that and was 
still not overly optimistic. The Worker subscriber whose sub runs 
out in August was ready to renew but had no money on hand. 
Asked me to come back next Tuesday. 

“Half-heartedly. and with no great confidence, I went to a 
Worker subscriber whose sub was not running out to see if I could 
get the D.D. sub, too. She didn’t see it at first, but I convinced 
her it was a good idea to get a D.W. sub, and she did.” 


At that point, he quit for the night—two out of three gotten 
and the third pledged. He recited his experience to some Worker 
readers in Chelsea, and they decided then and there that every 
Thursday would be canvassing night for them. 

The meeting of Manhattan representatives agreed that during 
the summer they would attempt certain limited objectives. 


First, they would go after 200 Daily Worker subs by Labor | 
Day, with'each community and trade union group to have a definite 
target to shoot at so as to make up the 200. : 

Second, @very Worker sub expiring would be renewed, and 
where it was possible to get new subs, to do so. 

Third, meetings to be held with small neighborhood or shop 
groups to get them to make building of circulation a regular part of 
their activity, and where possible to get them to take a small 


Worker bundle. 


For the state as a whole, there was some pick-up in Worker 
subs last week—52 in all. It was better than previous weeks, but 
still considerably short of the weekly average required to reach 
the state target of 10,000 Worker subs for the year. Daily Worker 
subs for the state totalled 8 for the week, indicating there was as yet 


not motion ‘toward obtaining the 
which is the state's target. 


WORKER 


0 
: 


3] seuesi 
al Sieuss 


THE. union outlined its demands: get.” 


tinue to feed their families and pay 


their rent without going hopelessly 
into debt. These are the things our 
people want and need and shall 


a —_ — a re ee ee nee ee — 
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Hearing Explodes Myth — 


of Communist ‘Violence’ 


CHARLES GRUTZNER, a reporter for the New York Times, sat in the witness chair 
before the Senate Internal Security subcommittee, last week. He was there because 
Winston Burdett, CBS commentator, had named him as a former member of the Com- 


munist Party when both of them ; ; . 
were reporters for the Brooklyn the United States by force and 
violence during those years? 


Eagle back in the middle 1930's. 
oP te was not a “hostile GRUTZNER. Nothing like that. 

witness,” as the committee par- Q. At any time? 
A. We talked about local issues . 


lance has it. He did not invoke , 
the Fifth Amendment. He did not is and things concerning the shop in 
es which we worked. 


stand on his rights. He talked free- : 

ly and as a non-Communist. He 

had joined the party in 1937 and THIS MAY have been news to 

left in 1940, three years later. “I many spectators at the hearing 
whose notion of the Communist 


was fed up with it,” he said, and | 
the implication was that he was Party. has been imposed upon 
fed up with it because being a ie Tee them by the headlined lies of the 
member of the Communist Party ge il a Justice Department s stable of in- 
‘required attendance at meetings, : formers. But it was not news to 
land other irksome duties in cam- 
paigns for housing and civil rights 
and such causes for which Grutz- 
ner had sympathy but no zeal. (ee 
Thus, while Charles Grutzner ' % 
made it clear he had no fondness; 
for the Commaunist Party, he show- 
ed no tendency to lie about the 
Communist Party in the manner 
of Louis Budenz, Paul Crouch,' 
John Lautner and ( 


name) Winston Burdett. 


bi Pad 


the Justice Department itself which 
is well aware of the true position 
of the Communists. 

Nevertheless Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell is attempting to 
rush more Smith Act cases into 
the courts. Last week government 
attorneys secured from Judge 

~ Walsh in the New York federal 
district the setting of Aug. 10 as 
the date for the beginning of tlie 
trial of George Blake Charney, 
‘Alexander Trachtenberg, Sidiucy 
Stein and Marion Bachrach, despite 
objections by delense 


CHARNEY 


now a new .. - 
TY] if vou were known as a Commu- 
] iC Ccon- | . t . ht ‘ | >”? 

° ° S @ ; io Vour OD. 
sequence is that he contributed |™ ye See . a 


that rare thing in legal or quasi-: Sen. Hennings, who heads: a st 
legal proceedings these davs—oh- | senate committee inveshgating vigorous 


jective evidence about the party the status of civil liberties in our attorneys. 
* 3 -" country jafter five years of McCar-| The fact is that the defendants 


FIRST as to “secrecy.” ithyism, continued to question have only managed to retain coun- 
Sen. Thomas Hennings (D-Mo.) Grutzner. sel within the last few days and 
" .| “Did you hear any discussion obviously more time is necessary 


a member of the sybeommittee the party) erry, ny identif-| the; 

ee ; ji He arty) a any ; -ito prepare their cases. 
asked Grutzner whether he Was | vation ot the American Commanaiin! a . ’ 

instructed as to secrecy, not to fe ag bs St’ Representing Charney an d 


tell any one that you were a mem- Party with the Soviet Union?” ask- Trachtenberg is Newman Levy, a 
ber.” ed the Senator. veteran criminal_lawyer, a member 
Grutzner answered that no one; © No,’ Grutzner replied. “In fact,'of the executive committee of the 
had given him such instructions, I raised the question. . . . And as Bar Association and a successful 
but that as a matter of his own I recall... I was told: Well this author and playwright. 

discretion he did not advertise his is the American Communist Party) Representing Mrs. Bachrach is 
membership. He said that he re-|--: and it is just as much an Ameri- Vincent Hallinan, former Progres- 
called that as a child his father) Can party as if you joined either) ive Party candidate for the Pres- 
had frequently lost his job because YOUr district Democratic or Re- idency who recently served a pris- 
he belonged to a union, and he had publican club. on term growing out of his vigor- 


2) 539k 
Silanes 


been repeatedly reminded of this) 
by his mother. 


Radio Moscow 
Greets Americans 
On July Fourth 


| LONDON. — Radio Mos- 
cow beamed Independence Day 
greetings to the United States. 
Moscows North American 
cogent — ” sharp ae program, which opens at midnight, 
ry “oy on wives ge WI . ‘was begun with this message: 
: } reason l nh dy 1¢ i] oT Te eR R; lj \1 ieee : O t} ° 
| peg ? agente aed ‘is is Radio Moscow. On this 
thet ellie Mie ——— Fourth of July, we would like to 
construction of its own power, 
plant. This was undoubtedly a 
‘blow to the D-Y attempt to move 
in on TVA, but it was not the 
reason for the Administrations “re-| 


“So 


AXE JOB 


(Continued from Page 2) 
martial Jaw at the time of Opera- 
}tion Alert and since then. 

* 
THE ADMINISTRATION has, 


9 


+ 
— 


national holiday, and wish them 
peace and prosperitv. We Soviet 
people admire the fine, democratic 
traditions of our American friends, 


. iwith whom we have to live 
istudy” move. The Memphis threat’ . es 
peace, understanding, trust 


had been broadcast for months, ORE BORE Rt 

‘without the administration budg- U4! peacetul € ort. 

ing from its support of the Dixon-| 

'Yates operators. 

| What caused the Administration SCHOOLS 

to jump was the revelation inat 

Adolph H. Wenzell, an officer of' (Continued from Page 1) 

ithe First Boston Corporation, her school work effectively? 

‘bankers for the D-Y enterprises,, | “School rooms are full of 

‘had been on the inside as a. Children with problems, one 

“consultant” to the Budget Bureau! chilé appears not to be paying 

at the time the government con- | attention but the fact is that 

tract with D-Y was worked out. | his mind is concerned with the 
Wenzell’s role had been con- | knowledge that. there is illness 

cealed by the Administration. | in the family, or, that his dad 
The White House feared that if; lost his job, or that the rent is 

Senator Estes Kefauver, who fer- due and there is no money to. 

reted out Wenzell’s role, kept} pav for it.” 

after the situation, he would un-| The huge convention, being 

cover even more damaging evi-| held here at the Chicago Sta- 

dence, of plunder and giveaway. dium and at four hotels, dealt 


600 D. W. subs in the summer 


quency, the plight of underpaid 
teachers, the. problems of put- 
ting the desegregation program 
into effect in the South. 

Adlai E. Stevenson stressed 
the fight against “the fever of 
fear,” the McCarthyite’ thought- 
control which has been directed 
against ; . eae 
“Teachers must be freed of 


4 Countries 
At Mescow 


Atom Talks 

, MOSCOW. — The five-day 
‘confesence ealled by the Soviet}: 
Academy of Seiences on the scien- 
-|tifie and technical problems of the> | 


uses of wood ha they 


‘opened in 
__}presence’ of ‘over 2,000 icientits 


3| eesuae 
$| 88593; 


~ 
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and. 


with such problems as delin- | 


; 
' 
' 


' 
; 


| 


congratulate Americans on their! 


f 


' 
' 


agenda at that 


SEN. HENNINGS. Now, did'ous defense of Harry Bridges, West 
you ever hear any discussion about; Coast longshore leader. 
“In certain jobs,” said Grutzner,' overthrowing the government of! Terris is attorney for Stein. 


Reuben 


KHRUSHCHEV 


(Continued from Page 5) 

finally meets in Geneva July 1S. 

There will be an unlimited 
meeting. Each 
country can bring up any ques- 
tion it desires. The airwaves and 
publications are filled with advice 
to the President. 


There was, for example, Senator 
Knowland’s advice to Eisenhower 
to geta “test” of Russian intentions. 
Knowland’s proposed “test” is to 
have the Russians renounce Marx- 
isms Which is only another sam- 


+, ple of what the Neanderthal wing 


of the GOP has been getting away 
with all along. The Knowland atf- 
titude was so important for so long 
that it took all these years to agree 
to a Big Four: meeting. Now, if 
his advice is taken there might 
just as well not be a meeting. 
The advice which Adlai Steven- 
son gave recently is much more 
constructive, we think. Stevenson 


‘noted the obvious fact that nego- 


tiations are a two-way street. Both 
sides must make concessions, both 
sides must desire agreement. 
Neither side can try to impose “a 
situation of strength” on the other. 


If the great hopes and expectations 


' 


of the American people are im- 


' pressed on Washington, and on the 


chiefs of state in Geneva July 18, 
the world can move closer to the 


goal: ending the cold war. 
gee 


Eruption 
Feared at 
Mt. Etna 

CATANIA, Sicily. — Wor- 
ried authorities maintained a 
constant wateh on fuming 


|Mt. Ema for any signs ef a major 


eruption by Europe’s loftiest vol- 
cano 
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‘Your Health 


‘By Federated Press 


CANCER, A-BOMBS 
AND SECURITY 


WHEN Albert Einstein first 
devised the formula that pointed 
to the fact that even the smallest 
quantity of inert matter contains 
vast amounts of energy, he laid 
the foundation for the atomic 
age. There can be no doubt that 
the dream of Einstein and of his 
fellow scientists was that their 
discoveries would bring the 
greatest benefits to mankind, It 
s a tragic irony that we today 
think almost exclusively in terms 
of Hiroshima, fearsome desert 
explosions and dangeroys fall- 
outs when we think of atomic 
energy. 

The tfagedy lies not only in 
the smashed dreams of great 
men of science, but also in prac- 
tical every-day terms. The 
Atomic Energy Commission‘ tells 
us that A-bombs and H-bombs 
are- needed for security. But 
there are millions of Americans 
whose very lives are being 
‘threatened by cancer. Isn't this 
a far greater threat to our na- 
tional security than anything 
that could be thwarted’ by 
atomic bombs? 

There is a connection between 
building A-bombs and _ fighting 
cancer. Among the newest 
methods of treating cancer, and 
its a method which shows great 
promise, is the use of radioactive 


World of Lubor 


(Continued from Page 3) 


also contributes heavily to the 


problem. 
* 


AS WE SEE -:IT, theretore, 
lubor faces an important choice: 
to continue as it is going and 
facing an ever-greater threat to 
union and union-standards or 
tackle the problem = seriously. 
The coming CIO-AFL merger, 
we are often told, will. enable 
the labor movement to really do 
something about this dynamite- 
louded situation. It is naive, 
however, to think that mere 
unity of strength will bring a 
solution. No less important is 
the needed orientation towards 
an effective program for the 
united labor movement. 

The No. 1 question is the 
need of a new emphasis on the 
shorter workweek. Labor cannot 
stop the auomation and me- 
chanization trend which seems 
to be developing at a speed 
that more than balances the in- 
creased mass purchasing power 
brought by. wage increases. But 
shorter hours at no cut in earn- 
ings can have a more direct ef- 
fect on jobs, > 

Some unions are recognizing 
this. The CIO’s Communications 
Workers of America, noting the 
cut of 20,000 jobs in the tele- 
phone. field just for the vear 
1954, to technological 
changes, decided in its St. Louis 
convention last month to place 
the demand for the seven-hour 
day at the top of its collective 
bargaining list. The heavy un- 
employment in steel last. yea 
with much of it continuing de- 
spite new records in production, 
has put the shorter work-week 
there, too, high on the list of 
objectives. And in the auto 
union they are discovering the 
Same thing. 

The No. 2 question, but no 
less important, is a real drive to 
Organize the unorganized,  pri- 
marily in the South, but every- 
where else, too. And unless this 
is done quickly and earnestly, 
the union-nonunion differential 
will expand to even more dan- 
gerous proportions, and the ben- 
efical effects of a higher wage 
minimum will be wiped out or 


Be 
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isotopes—atomic energy. The so- 
called cobalt bomb is an ex- 
ample. Radioactive ocbalt is di- 
rected against a tumor by means 
of spcial apparatus. Results have 
been highly encouraging. even 
with such deadly growths as 
cancers of the brain. 

However, there are only a 
handful of cobalt bomb units in 
the entire country, and so far 
only a very few cancer victims 
have been able to obtain treat- 
ment. Incidentally in most cases 
one of the requirements of ob- 
taining such treatment has been 
the ability to meet the “huge 
cost. 


* 


IT IS HARD to conceive of 
a better way to strengthen our 
country and to bring happiness 
to its. people than by developing 
an atomic energy program di- 
rected against a real enemy— 
cancer. Of course, there can be 
no guarantees of success of such 
- a program, but there certainly 
can be a greater expectation of 
achieving an ettective atomic 
weapon against cancer, than 
there could have been of manu- 
facturing an A-bomb when the 
Manhattan project was _ first 
That the goal is worthwhile 
can be seen from just a few 
simple but terrible statistics: 
Cancer now claims more than 
235,000 Americans lives a year. 
It is estimated that if present 
death rates continue, 24 million 
Americans of our current pop- 
ulation are destined to die of 
cancer. Every day 650 die. 
More than half of all cancer 
deaths in people under 65 years 
of age. Cancer kills more school- 


age children than any other dis- 
ease. Many ahildren are or- 
phaned because cancer strikes 
dewn young adults. 

Three out of four persons 
who get cancers today die of 
the disease. 

If you live in a city of 25,000 
population, more than 6,000 of 
your friends and neighbors can 
be expected to die of cancer 
eventually. Thirty-five are likely 
to die of cancer this year. 


What is being done about this 
terrible devastation, this ever- 
present threat against the se- 
curity of the American family? 


* 


IT IS NO REFLECTION on 
those who are trying to lick the 
disease to say that precious little 
is being done. For all of its 
campaigning, the American 
Cancer Society today is able to 
collect only $21 million to carry 
on the fight against cancer. Can- 
cer research supported by the 
Cancer Soicety has an allocation 
of $5,500,000. Virtually every 
atomic explosion on the Nevada 
desert costs far more than this. 


The government does support 
some cancer research, largely 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, but 
this too is just a drop in the 
bucket. 

Let the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission announce:that this coun- 
try is ready to challenge the 
rest of the world to a new kind 
of atomic energy rce, one in 
which the only weapons sought 
would be those destructive of 
cancer. The pepoel of all na- 
tions could look forward to a 
new security in the knowledge 


that the fallout would be hu- 
man happiness. 


— 


By RALPH PARKER 
MOSCOW 
I was lunching recently at 
the Volga restaurant in the Mos- 
cow River Port building—where 
they bring you fresh-caught fish, 
holding them alive before your 
eyes as tenderly as any rare 
bottle of claret-when I saw 
something that made me _ rub 
my eyes hard. 


Paddling upstream came the 
squat form of the steamer 
Maxim Gorky. On its decks 
dignified black-cassocked clergy 
were strolling or gathered in 
groups engaged in conversation. 

I recognized archpriests and 
deacons . and several monks 
among them and then, appear- 
ing a bit underdressed in that 
company, what appeared to be 


American Clergy Visit Moscow 


of 


a group of English clergymen. 

Later on I discovered what | 
was happening. A few days be- (° 
fore there had arrived in Mos- 
cow the first group of rank-and- 
file American clergy ever to be 
invited ‘by the Holy Synod of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. 

The Russian church authorities | 
decided to hold one of those de- | 
lightful river picnics on the 
lakes connecting portions of the 
Moscow. Volga Canal. 

What's more they invited 
clergymen from many parts of 
the Soviet Union — Armenia, 
Ukraine and so forth—to meet 
their foreign guests. . 

As the Maxim Gorky cruised 
up and down the lakes they 
talked theology, international 
understanding ‘ and of course 
problems of daily life. 


_ ee 

(Continued from Page 3) 
tried, many of them are serving 
life now in jails. 

From all evidence that came to 
light the Black Legion was un- 
doubtedly a creature of certain Re- 
publicans. Every political link con- 
firmed this during. the trials. Its 
main front in Michigan was the 
Wolverine Republican League, 
which circulated Brucker’s petitions 
for U. S. Senator in 1936 and where 
he made his maiden speech. 

We next hear of “Wobbling” 
Wilbur, as Frank X. Martel, “AFL 
leader here terms him, in 1946 
when he was attorney for the 
Garage Owners. | 

Long an exploited group of 
workers, the mechanics tried to 
build a union, joined the UAW- 
CIO and they challenged the open 
shup policies of General Motors 
Chevrolet garages. Brucker, attor- 
ney for the garages, rushed scream- 
ing to the Detroit Common Coun- 
cil for police strikebreakers. 


Mayor Cobo, who is being 
boomed for GOP candidate for 
Governor here in 1956 and buys 
only GM buses for Detroit, will- 
ingly provided the cops as strike- 
breakers. This plus injunctions and 


|police violence broke the strike, 


with Brucker being the main plot- 
ter of the strikebreaking. — 
| ‘Them came‘ the Square D strike 


— << — ll 
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Dear Editor 


On Women’s 
Right to Work 

. NEW YORK CITY. 
Dear Editor: 

When I read the June 5 Work- 
er with the renewed “Woman 
Today” page I felt the way the 
Negroes must have felt when 
they first heard the Emancipation 
Proclamation. The articles of 


Elizabeth Lawson and Carl 
Hirsch are assurance that the 
problem of working women is 
on our papers agenda. 

The recognition of “women’s 
right to work” instead of “we 
have to work” is important. If 
we women keep on insisting we 
work because we have to, with- 
out claiming a right to work at 
the same time, then we are pre- 
paring the way for someone_to 
come to our aid by offering: 
“You women don’t have to work 
any more, you can all go back 
home where you belong!” 

Can you get more information 
on California’s program for state 
support of child care centers? 
I didn’t know they had such.a 
program. They are way ahead of 
New York State. 

E. M.N. 
* 


TV or Not TV 

That's the Question 
NEW YORK 

Dear Editor: 

I read Joseph North’s column 
on TV and reading and find it 
most pertinent. Yesterday I 
visited some friends, a couple 


with a cute little baby girl of 
four months: We talked about 
TV. Is it good, bad or indif- 
ferent? We all agreed that there 
are some good programs tor 
both adults and children. We 
agreed that lots of the stuff on 
TV is tripe. We discussed its 
effect on children. They sav that 
they will control it when their 
daughter reaches an age to look 
at it. They will only allow her 
to watch the good programs and 


Boss Had Ties wit 


last fall. Two of the company law- 
vers were from Brucker’s law firm 
‘and together with Circuit Court 
Judge Frank Ferguson, brother of 
the late U. S. Senator Homer Fer- 
‘guson, produced one of the most 
‘vicious anti-labor injunctions ever 
seen. Only the mass picket support 
of 30 UAW locals coming in to 
‘break the injunction saved the 
Square D, UE led strike from be- 
ing busted, like the UAW Garage 
workers was by the same techni- 
que back in 1946. 

| * 

| THIS IS only ‘a small part of 
Brucker. The U. S. Senate should 
know about the man whom the 
press terms “mild-mannered” and 
who will appear before them for 
ratification. “Wobbling” Wilbur 
will come there smiling, urbane 
and sure of himself in the knowl- 
edge that most of the Senators 
don’t know his past record, 


That's why he was proposed by 
C. E. Wilson of General Motors. 
Because what's good for General 


for peace, security, welfare of the 
‘American people but what does: 
Wilson and Brucker care. The 
strikebreaking, red-baiting, stooge 
of Big Business, Brucker should 


be rejected for any post in the gov- 


 ——_l 


Motors sure isn't going to be good _ 


Dorothy Guthrie, ia June 1936, after she 


, 
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Letters from Readers 


a fetish where it will interfere 
with wholesome play and other 
activities with other children, 
etc. 

They said they knew of a case 
where parents took a stand on 
no TV and the child went to 
other homes for it and also felt 
resentful that his parents were 
being unreasonable. . 

I as an office worker do at 
times feel I can't discuss TV 
when the other workers talk 
about it. I surprised one when I 
said I did not know who Eddie 
Fisher was. 


As for myself, I am a busy 
person. I work in an olfice all 
day. When I get home I shop 
for food on the way home, make 
the evening meal for myself 
and my daughter. Then I relax 
for a few minutes and off I go 
to a union meeting or some 
other activity. Often I come 
home too late to read my Daily 
Worker and get up an houe 
earlier in the morning to do it. 


Now [ say to myself how in 
the world can I spare precious 
time to watch TV. I haven't got 
a set and I don't miss it. Most 
everybody I know has _ one 
though. 


This couple I told you about 
claim they can watch TV occa- 
sionally and do reading too. I 
cant and don't seem to want 
too. However when I visit 
friends socially I watch it with 
them. | 

A READER. 
* 


He Likes the 

Women’s Column 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 

Dear friend: 


I bang up against the woman 
question frequently in. the all- 
male, higher-than-average-paid 
department of my shop. Being 
textile where about half of. my 
union colleagues are women, | 
feel strongly and challenge re- 
marks and actions which smack 
of the insulting Hollywood type 
“he-man.” And most times it’s 
not too hard to needle the phony 
“he-man” who acts as sneak and 
bully. But the problem of equal 
rights—and respect—of women in 
industry is bigger, more subtle, 
and more important than we men 
realize. 


So I appreciate Miss Lawson's 
efforts, and your newspaper's 
in putting new life into the ques 
tion of women today. 

C.K., Springfield, Mass. 


Into a Detroit hospital, victim of a fearful beating, went Mrs. 


: 
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New Harriman | 
ALCOA Deal Hit 
As Giveaway 


GOV. HARRIMAN fell far short 
in meeting the demands of the pub- 
lic power exponents when he an- 
nounced approval last week of the 
new contract between the State 
Power Authority and the Alumi- 
num Corp. of America for the lat- 
ters use of one-quarter of the hy- 
droelectric resources in the St. 
Lawrence River. 

Forced to revoke the intial pow- 
er grab deal, engineered by Au- 
thority chairman Robert Moses, af- 
ter Sen. Herbert H. Lehman, the 
CIO, electric cooperatives and con- 
sumer groups joined in lambasting 
the 48-year ALCOA pact, Hani- 
man’s reversal, however, did vir- oe: ; 
tually nothing to save cheap elec-| Sharp: criticisms to Harriman, in- 

veteles | sisted last week that the new pact 
tric power from the greedy profit) SISte¢ ; J 
scheme of the aluminum trust. _/ Still gives ALCOA too es power 

1€ Ccon- 


» for too Jong a_ time. 
The governor did placate labor's ' 
ie by rescinding sonic of the most tract cuts the long-range grab from 


ae mre 48 years to 43 years and permits 
vicious . anti-union clauses in the 


first contract. notably that which | the Power Authority to cut the 
etBed o “locket as a “strike”, amount of power supplied to AL- 


Be OD tet * ‘COA by 50 percent. However, 
pu " this provision can be applied only 


| 25 years after the trust has been 

BUT THE REST of the grab, getting its full one-quarter quota 
with a few minor changes, re- of St. Lawrence power. In effect, 
mains intact. 


HARRIMAN 


_ | it ties the hands of those fighting 
Public power spokesmen, in for cheap electric power until 1980. 


ee ee — —— 


RR Unions, Adm. Radford Have 
Different Slants on Army Role 


WASHINGTON. — The 
railroad unions of the nation are 
not sold on the nation-wide mar- 
tial law that is supposed to follow 


Staff, has worked out some of the 
details in his head. He thinks that 
the national reserve forces could 
be used. 
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ILA District Parley Hits 


“ Commission 


Gestapo 


By HERBERT SIGNER 
A MILITANT District Con- 

vention of Atlantic Coast long- - 

shoremen, denouncing the 

New York-New Jersey Water- 

front Commission as a ‘ges- 


tapo” setup “aimed at all unions,” 
gave a preview this week of what 


to expect when the International 
' Longshoremen’s Associations na- 


tional convention opens - Mon- 
day at the Hotel Commodore. 


The fighting temper of dock 
workers was reflected in opening 
session speeches Wednesday by 
ILA officers. 


Patrick J. Connolly, executive 
vice-president of the ILA, called 
the Waterfront Commission “a 
modified form of fascism” and ap- 
pealed for unity of all unions to 
“fight this coramission to wipe it 
‘out. 

The two hundred longshore del- 
‘egates at the Atlantic Coast con- 
‘vention cheered and shouted ap- 
proval when Connally declared 
‘that the Commission “is no good 

for all of labor or for the 


for you, 
country.” 
* | ‘ 
WILLIAM BRADLEY, ILA date’ for all longshore contracts. 
president up for re-election at next|1t was indicated Wednesday at the 
week's convention, asked for more. Atlantic Coast convention that a 
rank and file criticism of the ILA resolution calling for coastwise 
leadership. argaining with the shipowners 


The national: convention, re-; Was under consideration in the 


union’s stormy history, is expected Proposes to 


garded by longshoremen as prob-| fesolutions committee. 
ably the most important in the; The rank and file paper also 
the ILA convention 


to deal with many crucial issues,|that “it faces up 


in addition to that of the Dewey-|in our organization’ and take steps 
‘ }to strengthen democratic proce- 


’ 
' 


; 


' 
' 
' 


| 
| 


THE DOCKERS NEWS. also clude: that of the reiation of ILA 
called for “a common expiration'to the West Coast. ILWU, the 


fight against renewed efforts by 
the AFL leadership to smash the 
ILA, and the relation to the com- 
ing merger of CIO-AFL. 

A report that Joseph Moriarty, 
ILA vice president from Brooklyn, 
would oppose Bradley for interna- 
tional president was scotched by 
Moriarty Wednesday, when lie 


to the sore spots|withdrew his candidacy “for the 


good of the organization.” Mo- 
riarty had been supported by An-. 


dutomatically in the event of an 


atomic war. 
“Labor,” weekly newspaper of 


the unions, asks in its latest issue: 
“Does this mean the whole na- 


tion need surrender its liberties to 
the Army?” 


It calls on Congress to look into. 
the situation, because the White’ 


House apparently is obsessed with 


the martial law notion. 
Admiral Arthur. W. Radford. 


In an_interview with the Eve- inspired Waterfront Commission. 
ning Star here Radford pointed out; The Dockers News, issued by 
this “vital role” for the national'rank and file longshoremen, has 
reserve: been distributing its convention 

“Improved reserve forces, well program for “job security, _ bet- 


ready for national employment,” union.” 

he said. : Some of the rank and file pro- 
“That is, to be calléd on to posals call for: 

maintain order and organization; ¢ JOBS: A registration list and 
under the conditions that would)labor pool, rotation of work, no 
prevail in attacked or disaster areas compulsory overtime, shorter work 
of our country.” day with no loss in pay, a guar- 
a anteed day's pay, and a 23-man 
gang. 


}come up 


i 


trained and equipped, would beter conditions, and a democratic | 


betctre 
20 YRS. OF LILY-WHITE COURT 


‘dures within the union. thony Anastasia, ILA vice presi- 


Other key issues expected to;dent and _ Brooklyn longshore 


at the ILA convention in-| leader. 


STEVENS APPOINTMENT ENDS 


A 20-YEAR OLD struggle to end the lily-white State 
Supreme Court ban ended last week when Gov. Harriman 
n General Sessions Judge Harold A. Stevens to fill 


swore i! 


es — i — + + 
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chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 


RESORTS 
CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. 
TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 
* SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURAL STAFF 
Featuring: Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer 

Teddy Schwartz * Harvey Schreibman * Edith Segal 


New Recreation Hall * Television 
Library and place to relax 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 


Make reservations early for hest 
acconmmodnatians | 
For information on moderate rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN 


call AL. 5-6283 or write to 1 Union Square West, N.Y.C. 3 


ad. 


May Happen Whi 
You’re away! 


Se Don’t Be Left Out 
In the Heat! Have . 


} 42° Follow You On Your Vncaticn! 
4 . 


SPECIAL VACATION OFFER 
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; 
‘the vacacny left Jast February with 
the vacancy left last February with 
Judge Thomas L. J]. Corcoran. 
..| Stevens, the first Negro to si 
in| C Neg 

on the General Sessions bench, 


© End wage differentials exjst-, Decame the first member of his 
race to wear the robe of the higher 


ing between New York, Southern! +. Tha Ges conten ee 
and other Northern ports. sie eee 6 ee 
D -Aghitinne!l hanetite in vaca-|cember of this vear but Stevens is 


re F yo 6g assured of bipartisan nomination 
tions, pensions, holidays, sanitary * in SS0GRO. « seus Saeee 
‘measures. — ve — y 
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® SAFETY. Safety Committee 
on each pier, and safety code in 
'the contract. 

® No. discrimination 
all contracts. 


clause 


| 
| 


lerm post. 

Negro leaders are pressing now 
for a Negro to be.named to the 
General Sessions Court vacancy 
left by Stevens but political specu- 
| lation holds that a woman will be 
|appointed. The Harriman appoint- 
fiment, while a breakthrough for 


$$ ee — 
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Cooperative, interracial camp 


Camp Midvale 


Midvale, N.J., TErhune 5-2160 


Reserve for your 


VACATION 


ft © Beautiful Pool 
© Ail Sports 
® Delicious Meals 
© Entertainment 


$33-$39 per week 


Children $26 
(Including Day Camp) 


‘only to a gesture since Stevens is 
the only Negro of 132 Supreme 
Court judges. There is still no 
Negro on the 3l-man Appellate 


oF Appeals. 


| THE STEVENS appointment is 
a culmination of a long struggle 


ee oO a oe 
A new service to our guests: 


DIRECT BUS SERVICE TO THE CAMP 
Warwick bus leaves Greyhound termi- 
nal, 50th St. nr. 8th Ave., Saturday 
at 9:15 A.M. Leaves Camp Sunday, at 
9:30 P.M. Only regular round-trip fare. 
No extra charge. 


}| port of trade — unions, 
“| groups, community and civil right 


PRRIEHLS | 


‘WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE 3-2214 


Scenic. Country @ Pleasant Infor- -§, 
mality @ Private Lake @ Swimming 
Free Boating @ Recreation Hall . 
Indoor and Outdoor Games and 
Sports @: Wholesome Food 


In Loving Memory of 
MY WIFE 
ANNA 
who died July 10, 1952 
—Lou 


organizations, and the Communist — 
Party, the campaign hit new peaks 


'Negro representation, still amounts | 


Division or the seven-man Court 


to win increased Negro represen-| 
tation in the courts, on the ap-. 
pointive levels and in the elective| 
field. Initiated by the American} 
Labor Party, which had the sup-; 
church : 


+ in 1950 when the Harlem Affairs 


Committee mobilized wide couli- 
tion forces behind the fight. This~ 
campaign was the key. to the selec- 
tion of Stevens to the General Ses- 
sions Court. 

The judge at that time was a 
Democratic assemblyman. He also 
served once as counsel to the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. 


Classified Ads. 


FOR SALE 
‘WINDOW FAN—REVERSIBLE. Reg. $24.95. 
Spec. $14.95. Standard Brand Dist... 143 


4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. One 
hour free parking or 2 tokens. 


SERVICES | 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance. experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000. 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights. weekends, eco- 
_ nomieal, Kay’s CH 3-3786. 


—— 


LR RAE AACR 
MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
near 3rd Ave. GR ¢-2437 


13 E. 7th 8t. 
EFFICIENT RELIABLE 


. 
i = 


Sales © Installation ©@ Service | 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
Now York 3, N.Y. 
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Open. All Year | ; 


Reasonable Rates 
Write for Folder 


. 


MONUMENTS 
- | WEISS MNUMENTAL WORKS 


-..1410 WASHINGTON AVE.’ 
Cor, 170th, St, Bronx 54, N.Y. « 


housing project. 
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Clark Wins Passport to C 


travel. Clark had applied for a 
passport to Geneva to cover the 
Big Four meeting and the UN 
atom-for-peace conference. 
This was the first passport is- 
sued by the State Dept. to a rep- 
resentative of this paper in the 
_ four years. Applications had 
een turned down during that 
period for various reporters to 
cover events in several parts of 
the world. 
_ Ashley Nichols, of the Pass- 
port Division of the State De- 
partment, informed Clark’s attor- 


EDITORS and publishers 


of The Worker and the Daily 


Worker greeted 
the issuance last 
week by the 
State Depart- 
ment. of a pass- 
ee rt to their 
\ Gz (=) orei editor, 
\ / Joseph Clark, as 
| Le a vindication of 

ory A the American 
right to a free 

press and to 


ney that the passport would be 
limited for travel to cover the 
specific newspaper assignments, 


Newspapers throughout the 
country had shown great inter- 
est in the campaign that was 
conducted by The Worker 
in defense of the right of this 
newspaper to exercise freedom 
of press coverage. 

* 


AT FIRST the passport office 


replied to Clark’s request for a 
passport with a tentative refus- 


cerned wi 


al. However, last week's action 


of the State Department follow- 


ed queries to the Department 
by newspa and agencies con- 
freedom of the press. 


Earlier The Worker had ask- 
ed United Nations Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold to 
take up with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State the government's 
refusal to grant a passport to a 
Daily Worker correspondent to 


attend the Big Four and UN 
scientific conference at Geneva. 


Toronto Shows N. 


’C How 


To Build Homes for People 


By MAX GORDON 

THERE is a_ bitterness 
among the people in the Lin- 
coln Square area on Manhat- 
tan’s west side, as they talk 
about the projected “slum 
clearance” program threatening 
their homes. 

“[ can’t face another move to 
still another slum area,” a Negro, 
mother exclaimed. “It'll be con- 
demned, too, and we'll be forced 
to move once more.” She had 
been settled in a home in Lincoln 
Square by tlic City’s Relocation 
Center when her previous home 
was destroved to make way for a 


as a result, and the rents going 
higher with each move. 
* 

ALREADY, on the West Side, 
two major areas have been cleared 
under. Title I, te make way for 
swank cooperatives. Manhattan- 
town is being constructed around 
100th Street in an area lying be- 
tween Central Park and the Hud- 
son River. Further up, around 125 
'St., many homes have already 
been torn down to make way for 
another swank development, Man- 
hattanville. 

In both areas, as in Lincoln 
Square, large sections of Negro 
and Puerto Rican families have 
| been uprooted, as well as white. 
They were among the best ex- 


“With our taxes, they're going 
to build for the rich, and throw 
us out,” said another woman. “But 
they tell us there are no classes.” 


She was referring to the fact 
that under Title I of the federal 
housing law, the city and federal 
governments pay enormously to 
outgoing landlords for property, 
and then sell it for a song to pri- | 
vate interests which build housing 
and other facilities only for the 
well-to-do. The people pay the 
_ difference in taxes, in effect a sub- 
Sidy to the wealthy. 

* 

THE LINCOLN SQUARE area! 
from 60th to 69th St., from Col- 
umbus Ave. to West End Ave., is 
facing demolition if a proposed 
Title I plan sponsored by Robert 
Moses actually goes through. It 
has vet to be approved by the city’s 
Board of Estimate. 

The homes housing some 8,000 
to 10,000 ftamilies—Negro, Puerto 
Rican, Irish, Italian—and many 
hundreds of small businesses would 
make way for a fashion center, 
an engineering school and campus 
for Fordham University, an en- 
gineering club, a swank skyscraper 
hotel. 

It is part of well-laid, long- 
range conspiracy hatched by 
Moses, a man of the aristocracy 
who holds no elected public office 
but wields more power over the 
lives of the people of New York | 
than any elected official ever has. 
Piece by piece Moses is driving the’ 
workers out of the choice Man- 
hattan sites in the neighborhood | 
of Central Park and the East and 
Hudson Rivers. They are to be- 
come the exclusive habitat of the 
rich. 

Meanwhile thousands upon 
thousands of families are constant- 
ly being “relocated,” shifted from, 
one slum to another, each becom- 
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Title I. | 

The people will not dispute the 
‘fact that a great many of the homes 
are slums, and need to be cleared 
away. In fact, they will strongly 
affirm it. 
homes replaced by decent, new 


as to cause a mininmum of dis- 
location. 

Can it be done? People in the 
Lincoln Square area are buzzing 
about news reports of a slum clear- 


which, according to the press, has 
attracted the attention of city 
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all Nations 
FESTIVAL 
and PICNIC 


FOOD OF ALL NATIONS 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 
DANCING @®~GAMEFS 


SUNDAY, JULY 10 


NATIONAL HALL & .PARK 
65-13 38th Av., Woodside, L.I. 


By Subway: 

IRT: Flushing train to 69th St. 
Ave.) station. Walk north % block to 
38th Ave. : 
BMT: Astoria train to Queensboro 
Plaza. Change to IRT Flushing, then 
| Same as above. 

IND: GG train to 65th St. Walk south 
2 blocks to 38th Ave. 


JULY 10, 8:30 p.m. ASP Starlight 
Forum, Penthouse 10A, 59 W. 71 St. 
Speaker, composer-producer Jay Gorney, 
whose subject, “Where Are the Girls,’’ . 
will present the change of the status of 
women in the theatre. Contribution: $1.85. 
Refreshments. | 
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Art kino’s Musical Comedy 
“VOLGA-VOLG A” 


The complete version 
plus~ Anton Chekhov's comedy 


“JUBILEE” 
STANLEY THEATRE 


for Protection of Foreign Born, 
23 West 26th St., N.Y. 10, MU 4-3457 


wAdmission: $1 (tax inel.) 
Children Free 


amples of integrated living in the 
city. Talk now is that still another, cording to studies. Juvenile delin- 
area, in the lower 50s, is being| quency is being successfully com- 


laid out for destruction unger 


But they want their 


| month. 


(Fisk | 


Tickets available at: N.Y. Committee | 


wth AVE. BET. 41 & 41 STS. 


ing more crowded and deteriorated ple though it is in concept. 


| * 

THERE A SLUM area called 
Cabbagetown has been replaced 
| by modern 3 and 6 story buildings, 
surrounded by spacious*lawns and 
playgrounds. The people who or- 
| iginally lived on the slum sites are, 
in the main, the residents of 
new bulidings. The buildings were 
‘erected one by one. As each was 
finished, people from the the site 
next to be destroyed moved in. 
| There was no displacement caus- 
‘ing vast suffering and expense. 


None outside the site were per-| 


‘mitted to apply for tenancy until 


all who had ‘been displaced had 


made their choice. Rents are set 

at about 20 percent of income. 
The health of the neighborhood 

has been enormously improved, ac- 


batted. Fires have virtually disap- 
'peared in an area which used to 
suffer immensely from that danger. 
| Simple, isn’t it? If your “idea is 
to advance the conditions of. the 
;people, and not to boot them 
about to make way for the rich. 
In the Lincoln Square area, there 


homes in which they can live. And, is plenty of room to start building 
they want it done in such a way low-income rojects on sites where 


‘no one will be displaced, The New 
York Times recently announced 
‘purchase of the area between West 


‘End Avenue and the Huson River | 


‘for a big, new office building. 


ance project in Toronto, Canada,' There are dumps and old railroad 


tracks on the property now. . 


| A major stumbling block, of 
Administration and the GOP-Dixie- 
crat controlled Congress to come 
'through with the necessary large- 
scale public housing funds. This is 
lone of the issues which must be 
resolved in Congress before it ad- 
‘journs around the end of the 
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skjold the 


The newspaper told Hammar- 
has under consideration an offer 
of its UN correspondent Clark 
to forego the protection of a 
port and travel with a certi- 
cate of identity. 


over Big 4 Parley 


epartment presently iZ 


“Since this a matter affecting | 


freedom of information as it 
relates to United Nations may 
we respectfully request that you 
contact the State Department 
regarding this matter?” the 
telegram asked. 
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WORKERS 
BOOKSHOP 


NOW OFFERS 
20% discount on 
ALL BOOKS 
During the month of July 


Get your most wanted books 
now, for your vacation 


Open weekdays 10 am to 6:30 
pm ® Saturdays 10 am to 4 pm 
‘Workers Bookshop 


50 E. 13th St. 
New York 3, N.Y. 


planners in many countries, sim-’ course, is, failure of the Eisenhower | 


about n. y. 


= by michael singer 
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anti-rent control slush fund 


LANDLORD moguls are 
building up a huge slush 
fund to smash rent control 
in New York State when the 


present law expires in 1957. 
Rent Administrator Charles 
Abrams is very much aware of 
this threat though he didn't men- 
tion it in his report to Gov. Har- 
riman last week. However, 
Abrams had this realty con- 
spiracy in mind when he blasted 
“the failure of private enter- 
prise’ to solve the housing crisis. 
The need to find ways to stimu- 
late more private housing con- 
struction, he insisted, must not 
be at the expense of “the peo- 
ple’s needs, particularly for 
those of lower income.” 

What makes the Abrams re- 
port more than routine is the 
undercurrent feeling among AI- 
bany obsérvers- that the Harri- 
man Administration, despite its 
strong legislative rent control 
proposals, may be leaning to- 
wards a “rapport” with so-called 
“maderate elements’ among the 
real estate lobbyists with possi- 
ble decontrol concessions two 
years hence. 

* 

IT’S RECALLED that Abrams 
had a head-on collison with key 
Harriman aides over his de- 
mands for strengthening the rent 
control bills in the last legisla- 
ture. A run-down of some of 
the Democratic legislators re- 
sponsible for rent control vigil 
also shows that they have 
powertul landlord connections 
and in some instances, are at- 
torneys for big propérty owners. 
The State Rent Administrator 
isn't kidding himself; he knows 
that the fight to maintain and 
extend tenant protection is a 
battle that must be fought in- 
side the Administration as well 
as against the Republican hatch- 
et-men. This issue will become 
a crucial legislative struggle in 
Iuot. 

* 


IN ALL the talk among Dem- 
ocratic leaders that a woman 
may replace Judge Harold A. 
Stevens in the vacant General 
Sessions Court spot (Stevens was 
named by Harriman to the Su- 
preme Court last week, first Ne- 
gro ever to sit in that court), 


no mention is made of Jane M. 
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Bolin, Negro Justice in the Do- 
mestic Relations Court. The only 
Negro woman on the bench, 
Justice Bolin would meet the 
demands that a woman be pro- 
moted and that a Negro succeed 
Stevens. 
* 

CITY COMPTROLLER Law- 
rence E. Gerosa, declaring that 
New York City is in the “best 
financial position it has been ‘in 
a long while,” says the treasury 
never has “less than $30 mil- 
lion on.hand at all times.” That's 
a lot of money. In fact, Mr. 
Comptroller, you could use 
some of this big surplus (city 
fiscal experts never use the word 
“surplus’—they either call it a 
“carry-over. Or an emergency 
fund) to pay teachers and transit 
workers some of their wage de- 
mands which have not been met. 


Or arent their problems con- 


sidered “emergency” enough? 
* 

POLITICAL crystal-ball gaz- 
ers anticipate a rash of foreign 
policy speeches from Gov. Har- 
riman when he returns from his 
trip to Europe and Israel. The 
governor is hoping to use his 
overseas itinerary as a gimmick 


to compete with Adlai Steven- 
son on the “international know- 
how” level. And Mayor Wagner, 


just back from the U. S. Sena- . 


torial build-up tour of Europe, 
will also begin impressing the 
citizenry soon with: the states- 
manship he acquired from a 
six -week trip abroad. 

* 


MICHAEL PRENDERGAST, 
State Safety Director, who re- 
placed Richard M. Balch as 
chairman of the State Demo- 
cratic Committee, may be a 
mere echo of DeSapio, but the 
new vice-chairman, Miss Mary 
Louise Nice of Tonawanda, may 
prove another matter. Miss Nice 
replaced Miss Angela Parisi, 
chairman. of the 
Compensation Board, and is a 
member of the Buffalo Teachers 
Federation executive council. 
She played a leading role in 
the 1947 teacher strike in Buf- 
falo. Like Miss Parisi, she is a 
strong advocate of increased 
women participation in the policy 
making apparatus of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 
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FOR JULY 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Here are the main contents of the July number: 
Martha Stone: New Stage in the Struggle for Peace 
William Z. Foster: The General Law of Trade-Union Growth 


Herbert Aptheker: Patriotism and the Nation 


John Williamson: To My Comrades (An account of 30 years 
in the working-class movement) 


William Sennett: The Chicago Election and 1956 
Maurice Thorez: The Economic Situation in France _ 


GET YOUR COPY AT ONCE ! 
25¢ a copy; $2.50 yearly subscription 
NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS .- 
832 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 
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